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Garden 


Prune and Stake Tomatoes 

For the home garden it pays to 
stake tomatoes. Of course commercial 
growers could not well go to this ex- 
Pense and trouble, but the home gar- 
Gener can. The best and finest type of 
tomatoes can be secured when the 
plants are properly pruned and 
trained. The method of placing one 
Stake beside each plant and tying the 
Plants with strings to the stake is bet- 
ter than no staking at all, but is a 
rather crude method. 

The sketch shows how an inexpen- 
@ive method of staking can be carried 
®ut. The stakes should be at least 5 
er 5% feet above the surface of the 















































Trellis for Pruned Tomato Vines 


ground, Stuff 2 inches wide by % inch 
makes good stakes and the cross slats 
should be about this wide, although 
they need not be as much as % inch 
thick, On almost any farm enough 
waste pieces of strips and plank can be 
secured to build this trellis for toma- 
tees, and it surely will be found worth 
while. 


Peas Around Garden Fence 
A. Je LEGG, NICITOLAS COUNTY, W VA 


Our garden is inclosed by a 58-inch 
woven wire fence. Last spring we 
loosened the soil around the fence with 
a hoe,then fertilized it well and planted 
@ row of garden peas close to the 
fence. These were given proper cul- 
thvation and they grew up and vined 
om the fence so we did not have the 
trouble cf cutting brush and sticking 
them. 

The peas grew up to about 18 inches 
over the top of the fence. They did 
mot occupy any space that could be 
otherwise occupied and gave us a sin- 
gie row of peas from which to gather 
all around the garden. Besides getting 
ali the fresh peas we could use, the 
cultivation kept the weeds down 
around the garden fence. This new 
feature was an all-around success. 


Hard Heads, Poor Quality 


Most housewives, when selecting a 
head of cabbage, prefer a very solid 
one. They realize that the hardest 
heads contain the greatest quantity of 
crisp, white cabbage, but they do not 
realize that those heads which grow 
very hard are of the poorest quality. 
A New Jersey expert explains that a 
cabbage head develops from within. 
The outer leaves remain practically 
the same while new ones are being 
formed within. They develop and in- 
crease until the head becomes tight. 

A variety of good quality with ten. 
der leaves would quickly burst because 
the leaves are brittle. However, the 
Danish Ball Head variety cannot burst 
because the leaves which make up the 
head are so tight and strong that they 
resist the internal pressure. The 
farmer quickly appreciates this, and 
knowing what the consumer demands 
plants the tougher and hard-heading 
variety, A certain class of cabbage 
known as Savoy cabbage has long been 
esteemed by the Italians and is gain- 
ing in popular favor. Savoy cabbage 
has crinkled leaves, a beautiful green 
color, and a delightful flavor. It is 
tender as spinach and cooks in half 
the time required by the tough-leaved 
varieties. 
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Growing and Grading Onions 

t am starting into onion growing and 
want to know about grading them! 
What is the minimum diameter of a 
first-class onion and do they use a 
screen for doing it? What are the 
average terms where they are raised on 
shares? I understand a great many 
are raised that way, I am putting mine 
on good land with lime, slaughter house 

kage and ground bone.—[F. E. C. 


‘e questions are answered by 
necticut valley onion com- 
llows: The average screen 
best growers in screen- 

‘ns measure 1% inches 





between the slats. We are using an 
improved screen manufactured in 
Sunderland, Mass. it is hung on 
chains, which gives the operator an 
opportunity to shake the dirt out of 
the onions. It also has two mouths, 
so that two sacks can be hung at the 
same time, thereby saving’ time. 
Referring to growing onions on 
shares, the usual arrangement is that 
the owner of the land furnish the 
land and fertilizer, and cart half the 
onions from the field. The man who 
does the work furnishes the seed and 
all the labor. Referring to the ferti- 
lizer which he uses would suggest 
that he also use a little nitrate of 
soda in addition to the tankage and 
ground bone, in order to give the 
onions a quick start. Otherwise, the 
fertilizers referred to would no doubt 
be all right. 





Grower Finds Profit in Peppers 
E. 0, JEAN, MARYLAND 

Among the successful truckers of 
Baltimore county, Md, is C. Ward, 
who believes sweet peppers should be 
raised to some extent by every large 
grower. Peppers are always in de- 
mand, he believes. The plants yield 
prolificially and make such light haul- 
ing that large baskets of them can be 
put on top of a load, carried conven- 
iently and will add to the pay check. 

The seed is planted by Mr Ward 
about March 1 in hotbeds. The earth 
needs to be very warm, more so than 
for lettuce and tomato seed, Last year 
the rush of work delayed setting out 
the peppers plants until the last of 
June, when the proper time was about 
June 1. They were put into a fourth 
acre, which was laid off in rows and 
manured, The rows were 8 feet apart 
and the plants were planted 2 feet in 
the row. Pepper plants must be hoed 
and cultivated and have good care, 
but they need no coddling and are 
easily grown. 

The first peppers were cut in the 
middle of September. About 70 halt. 
bushel baskets were cut in one week, 
constituting the largest cutting of the 
season. About 200 baskets were cut 
off this piece altogether, and there 
were many that frost destroyed, They 
sold wholesale at 15 to 20 cents a 
basket. -Had they{ been planted the 
first of June, they would have brought 
in the early season 50 cents a basket. 
The variety grown was the Bull Nose, 
which grows peppers of large size. 


Determining Live Peach Buds 


Since at my orchard the thermom- 
eter never reached a point lower than 
10 degrees below zero, and that for 
only a few hours, while elsewhere a 
much lower temperature was report- 
ed, I fear there may be a good deal 
of injury to buds reported later on. 
In order to find out how much injury 
has really been done to buds a knife 
ground thin and with a keen edge 
should be used; otherwise the edge 
will often slip off sidewise from the 
center of the bud and one will be de- 
ceived by not seeing the black or 
brown spot right in the very center of 
the bud which must be split open to 
be seen distinctly. A drawing stroke 
with a keen knife will split a bud 
clean through the center. If that cen- 
ter is bright green in color it is almost 
always alive, but if brownish or black 
the bud is dead. 

Usually a dead bud can be told as 
soon as the knife touches it, for it is 
so soft and flabby it will not stand up 
to the knife, but is easily pushed 
away, If the most of the buds have 
been killed it is needless to try the 
large buds toward the ends of the 
branches. If live buds are there at 
all they will be found down near the 
end of the branch next the limb or on 
fruit spurs and the small buds will 
prove to be the live ones. Fruit buds 
can be distinguished from leaf buds, 
since the former are larger and more 
round and fat. Always double or 
triple buds have fruit buds in the 
bunch. Leaf buds are small and 
pointed. 








Beans in Ontario have long been 
a staple crop. The average price for 
the past 32 years is reported as $1.25 
per bushel, but in 1912 this had ad- 
vanced to $2.13 and in 1915 $2.50 to 
$3. In a series of experiments the 
average rate of yield of marrow fat 
beans was 18.69 bushels, white pea 
17.42, medium or navy 17.12 bushels. 


Potato Scab Treatment—Standard 
corrosive sublimate treatment for 
scab in seed potatoes is made by add- 
ing two ounces corrosive sublimate to 
15 gallons of water. Soak the seed | 
1% hours. 








American Agriculturist 


The New Case 40—3$1090 


a 
: i) || | l-_- 


“the motor that 
makes extra cylin- 
ders unnecessary’’ 


So said an automobile expert after he 
had examined the Case 40, both in the 
shop and out on the highway. 


You will say the same thing when you 
drive it on a heavy country road or up 
a steep hill, or on the car’s 100,000th 
mile. We have built this car to earn 
the title of the 100,000 Mile Car. 


CASE 


The new Case 40, ad- tion after another has 
vanced in design and found in Case prod- 
comforts, still retains ucts genuine satisfac- 
all the basic engineer- tion. The new Case 
ing features which = as omer to add to 
gave the earlier Case “25° fame every- 


= —_ i splendid bs ng } ay 7 


you ride in it you will 
What other car has 2¢mire its comfort 
suchapedigreeasthis 24 performance. 
new Case 40? Where Once you ownaCase, 
can youduplicatethis you will be satisfied. 
certainty of satisfac- here is ho time like 
tion? de by Case- 


the present to learn 
trained workmen in about this new car, 
the Case plants (you with 120-inch wheel- 
know what sate base, cantilever 
—, fo eet springs, room for 
Case 4 behing sevenand many other 
it a a ates of features, all for 
nearly four-score $1090. tter write 
years. One genera- for catalog today. 


J. I. Gase T. M. Company, Inc. 


544 Liberty Street 
Racine, Wisconsin 











<= Three Hundred Million 
‘Bushel Grop in 1915 


Earmers pay for their land with one year’s erop 
and prosperity was never so great. 


Regarding Western Canada asa Hn ee ay 
praca npemeng nt “Canada’s is 
‘than ever. SS .cianeeneen 
py 20% more cattle than last year and more 
hogs. The war market in Europe needs our surplus. As 
for the wheat crop, it is marvelous and a monument of 
ee to build upon, exceeding the most optimistic predictions.” 






















Wheat averaged in 1915 over 25 bushels per acre 
Oate ee ke o over 45 bushele aore 
Barley averaged 1918 over 40 bushels per acre 
cain Fs excellent land low in fice either improved or other- 
Lb ang h od $12 to $30 per ands are plentiful and not far 
Frou railway lines and Convenient to good schools an churches is healthful, 
There is no on land, nor 


war tax or is there any conscription, 
as to best locations for | tsettlement, reduced railroad rates al T" Seoctincive’ lustected 
pamphiet, address 


Canadian Government Agent, 
1139 Elm St., Manchester, N. H. 
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Spray Methods in Hudson Valley 


Approved methods result in better yields---New demand for custom spraying--Good practice for small grower~-Dor 
mant and summer applications---Modifications of practice to meet new 
problems---By F. H. Lacy of Hudson Valley, New York 


Us cy, PPLE growing in Dutchess county, 
® avy ) N Y, is becoming a brighter busi- 

AZ ness. Herbert Cotton of Wapping- 
ers Falls does custom spraying. He has re- 
cently had more inquiries from farmers in- 
terested in caring for their orchards than ever 
before in an entire season. He said he could 
keep three large power sprayers busy the 
entire season in handling this new work. For 
custom work, Mr Cotton charges $1.50 an 
hour. He furnishes a power outfit with gaso- 
line and oil, three men and a team. The or- 
chard owner furnishes the spray material. 

About five acres of mature trees can be 
covered in one day, if the trees are not so 
large as to necessitate climbing. However, 
much depends on local conditions. The thor- 
ough application of 800 to 1200 gallons of 
spray mixture constitutes an average day’s 
work under good conditions. Although en- 
gaged in custom spraying, Mr Cotton does 
not advise it for the commercial grower, as it 
is impossible to cover large areas at just the 
right time. He says every orchardist should 
have his own outfit. For the man who for 
any reason is unable to give personal super- 
vision to the work or who is averse to under- 
taking a proposition with 


tween the falling of the leaves and the open- 
ing of the new growth in the spring. To be 
most effective, however, it may well follow 
the pruning rather than precede it, as this 
gives less surface to cover and makes the 
work easier. The most pleasant and satis- 
factory time comes with the warm days in 
April when the air is warm enough to be com-~ 
fortable and after the ground has become 
firm but before the team and men are re- 
quired for plowing. Mr Knapp sprayed at 
this time. 


Comparing with Summer Spray 


The time for the summer spray is more 
exact. This must be applied after the blos- 
soms have commenced to fall freely and be- 
fore the calyx or “blow” closes. If we ex- 
amine a little apple soon after the blossoms 
fall we find the little green parts where the 
blossom was standing wide apart and in 
such a position that the spray could readily 
enter almost to the core of the apple. 
Since in most cases this is where the worm 
begins to feed, this is the place where 
the poison trap must be set to catch him. 
After a period of 10 days or so this closes. 


experience warrants the belief that these in~ 
sects will be troublesome, the dormant spray 
may be deferred until the leaf buds are about 
to burst and the young leaves are as large 
as mouse ears. Add two pounds arsenate of 
lead and a half pint of 40 per cent nicotine 
solution to each 50 gallons of the dormant 
spray mixture as described above. 

The red bug has appeared in some Hudson 
Valley orchards to an injurious. extent. 
W. H. Hart of Arlington, N Y, has had suc- 
cess in controlling this insect by making a 
special application just before the blossom 
buds open, using the regular summer spray 
mixture as described, with the addition of the 
nicotine as described for aphis. This spraying 
is also useful for controlling scab and is 
applied without nicotine in sections where 
the red bug is not troublesome, if scab is 
prevalent. 


GETTING RESULTS FROM SPRAYING 


“U. T. COX, LAWRENCE COUNTY, 0. 


Where lime-sulphur was used last summer 
on apple trees by a neighbor, there was no 
yellow foliage. Where he used bordeaux the 
foliage dropped off. Lime- 





which he is unfamiliar the em- 
ployment of a custom rig offers 
an easy solution. 


Result of Better Methods 


Doubtless the demonstra- 
tions of orchard practice con- 
ducted by the Dutchess county 
farm bureau must come in for 

share of the credit for the 
increased interest. On the 
farm of Vincent Knapp at Ver- 
bank, N Y, is an orchard of 
mixed varieties about 40 years 
of age. This orchard had never 
been sprayed previous to 1915 
and had borne or not as it saw 
fit. The codling moth made 
its headquarters there. 

In early spring a pruning 
demonstration was conducted 
in the orchard. Mr Knapp pur. 
chased a power sprayer and 
used it. The results were 175 
barrels of New York grade A [i 








sulphur last year, if it had been 
made too strong, would un- 
doubtedly have caused drop- 
ping also. It was used at the 
rate of 1 to 40. I am glad to 
say the color of Rome Beauty 
was better than where my 
neighbor used bordeaux. I can- 
not see that he had any more 
scab on his fruit than I had. 
He thinks it is cheaper and 
better to use lime-sulphur, 

I have not given up bor- 
reaux entirely, but am going to 
use a good deal more lime- 
sulphur in the future. Lime- 
sulphur will control scab well 
if it is used at the right time, 
and often enough; but we will 
have to learn a little more 
about it before we can decide 
on these things definitely. We 
made five applications last year 
on our orchard; once before 
the bloom, and four times after- 








fruit, against a five-year aver- 
age under local conditions of 
less than 75 barrels of wormy and generally 
inferior stock. An old orchard of 1% acres 
on the farm of R. S. Palmer at Amenia, N Y, 
was pruned in 1914 aud sprayed in 1915. In 
these two years it came up from a2 non- 
producer to 100 barrels of grade A stock and 
$52 worth of ungraded in 1915. How was this 
done? In both cases cited the trees were 
pruned moderately, not severely. The dead 
and diseased branches were removed and a 
few healthy branches where they crowded 
badly. 


Using Dormant Spray 


A dormant or winter spray was applied. 
This was made by diluting ordinary commer- 
cial lime-sulphur solution at the rate of one 
gallon of the solution to eight gallons of 
water. This may be applied at any time be- 





Timeliest Spray for Codling Moth as Apple Petals Fall ware. 


If in the meantime a little poison spray is put 
in the opening there will be few wormy 
apples. If spraying is delayed until this calyx 
closes, it is too late to'make the work most 
effective. For this spray two pounds of ar- 
senate of lead were used by Mr Knapp to 
each 50 gallons of water; 1% gallons com- 
mercial lime-sulphur solution to 50 gallons 
water were used in the mixture to prevent 
scab. Both the winter spray and the spray 
after the blossoms fall assist in controlling 
tent caterpillars. 

In special cases certain pests arise which 
require a modification of the above simple 
spraying methods. The aphis or plant lice 
are bad in some cases. These tiny insects 
may be seen crawling around on the swelling 
buds in April waiting for them to open and 
provide a meal for the hungry nymphs. If 





Arsenate of lead was 

used with the four last spray 
ings. I believe it is profitable to put in about 
two pounds arsenate of lead to kill off in- 
sects. 

We made the trees drip. We don’t stand 
on the sprayer like growers do in some places, 
but on the ground. ‘The fellows who made 
fewer applications—only after the bloom 
dropped—had about half the fruit left on 
their hands at the time of picking, because 
it was covered with apple scab, or was 
wormy, or both. Where they made four or 
five applications they had very little secabby 
fruit. 

Some growers in northern Ohio say they 
can successfully spray Baldwin with one ap- 
plication. We cannot do that in southern 
Ohio when we have plenty of rain. 


*Excerpts from address before Ohio horticul« 


tural society. 
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American Agriculturist 


Lime or Fertihzers for Peach Orchards 


Practice versus theory—The why of early and frequent culture---Chemical researches summarized--- 
Proper use of plant food and consequent gains~- 


HAVE several peach + —-¥-y one only two 

years set out, ot five to 10 years old. 

The older trees have horne heawily for several 
years. They have had gr ‘bone or b: slag 
fer phosphoric acid and lime, mmriate of “— 
and nitrate of sseda, ‘but otherwise no Time has 
ever been applied in any form. Each 100 pounds 
of the bone phosphate or of the basic slag prob- 
swore about 45 pounds of lime. 

e problem is wh or mot it is wise to 
dime my peach orchards quite freely this ageing, 
say at the rate of 1000 te 2000 pounds per acre 
of ground raw limestone containing say 50 per 
cent of actual calcium oxide, to be broadcasted 
upon the plowed soil and worked in with harrow 
or cultivator. Will growers who have had ex- 
perience with lime on peaches please advise? 

The indications are that nearly all these soils 
are @eficient im lime; evidently, they have received 
‘but little lime as such, if any. Analyses of two 
typical soils from the next two townships showed 

6.1 to 0.4 of 1 per cent of lime, whereas a 
really good soil ought to show nearly a full 1 
per cont of lime (calcium oxide). In fact, these 
two soils showed more phosphoric’ acid than 
Time—a quite unusual condition —CWeshaugan 
Perms, Hany unty, Mass. 


J. H. Hale, the Georgia-Connecticut peach 
grower, replies: “I used several hundred tons 
of lime in our orchards last year, and never 
had more vigorous or healthy growth. I 
judge from one to two tons per acre annually, 
or three or four tons at a time once in three 
er feur years will do. it is targely a labor 
proposition, now that lime can be had so 
reasonably.” 

©n the other hand, M. P. Hedrick, horti- 
coulturist at the New York station, writes: 

“En the experience of growers in this state, 
and in experiments now going on under the 
contro! of this station, peach trees are not 
anuch helped, if at all, by the use of lime. 
ft is certain, however, that some cover crops 
sommonly used in peach orchards are greatly 
benefited by applications of lime, so that it 
may thave an indirect beneficial effect on 
peach tress.” 


Cultare, Lime and Cover Crops 


J. H. Hale adds to the latter point: “We 
are growing such heavy cover crops of clover 
and vetch every year in our Connecticut or- 
chards, we do not need to buy much nitrate 
of any kind. Raw cottonseed meal is a splen- 
aid form of nitrogen fer peach trees, as 
acts more slowly than nitrate of soda. AN 
orchards—peach, pear, apple—mneed ever- 
lasting culture in early spring and summer. 


Drafts upon soil fertility 
Any seeding te cover crops is not done in 
New Engiland until after July 16.”’ 


How the Prnit Develops 


The necessity of early and frequent culture 
in peach orchards is emphasized by these 
facts: Between the time of the June drop 
and market ripeness, peaches should increase 
in weight eightfold. ‘The percentage of 
flesh increases about one-half, while the per- 
centage of stones and kernels decreases five- 
fold by loss of water. The green peach has 
almost no starch—what this crop removes 
from the soil; its glucose or reducing 
sugars decrease and its sucrese and nitrog- 
enous substamces increase vapidly after the 
June drop. (Bigelow and Gore.) 

In other words, the peach tree fills up with 
food in spring and early summer, Then the 
rest of the season it elaborates what it has 
“eaten” into the perfect fruit. Furthermore, 
the increased weight of 19 to 15 per cent 
that comes to the perfect peach between the 
time it may be picked for shipment and its 





Analyses of the Peach 
Andrew J, Patten of Michigan computes 
from New York station reports that 
peaches consisting of $4.4 per cent by 
weight of pulp and skins, and 5.4 per cent 
of stones, would contain in 1000 pounds: 
Ingredienta Pulp Stones Whole fruit 
Water, Ibs 883.4 341 5 853.0 
Nitrogen, Ths 0.77 23 67 0.88 
Phosphoric aci4 0.39 073 0.41 
Potash, Ibs 1.85 0.79 1.79 


Sherman's Food Products reports aver- 
age of two analyses of edible portions of 
peaches, in 1000 pounds: Water 894 
pounds, protein 7, fat 1, carbohydrates 58, 
fiber 26, ash 4 pounds. 

yoessmann's analysis of ripe peach 
pulp, evidently exclusive of the stones, 
showed in 1000 pounds, ef water about 880 
pounds, no nitrogen, und ef ash 5% pounds. 
This ash contains eof potussiwm oxide 
(potash) 2.5 pounds, of dime anty 0.1 
1 pound, magnesia 0.2 pound, phosphoric 
acid 0.5 pound, sulphuric acid 0.2 pownd., 

When the pruned limbs of peach trees 
were burned, Goessmann found im each 
1000 pownds of the ash: Potash 49 pounds, 
Phosphoric acid 24, se@imm oxide (soda) 
76, calcium oxide (lime) 187, irom and 
alumina 105, sulgthhuric acid 22, imsolubie 
matter 135 pounds. 

it ts w#tramge that me complete ash 
analysis of peach stones is on recard. 











full maturity, is due to an increase in total 
solids and nitrogenous matter, which accounts 
for its richer quality. Of course, should rain 
be abnermally prevalent just at this period, 
the peach may gain in water instead of in 
solids. 


What Chemical Analysis Indicates 


But when we delve into the science of all 
this, surprisingly small is the data found. 
One of the largest canneries reports to us 
that in its experience over a series of years, 
190 pounds of ripe peaches will produce an 
average of fruit 78 pounds, skins five pounds, 
stones 17 pounds. What little is shown by 
the few analyses on record appears in the 
accompanying summary. 

We may safely assume thai, upon sour or 
acid soils, lime may be applied te peach or- 
chards to any reasonable extent that doeess 
not transferm the soil into an alkaline conii- 
tion. The litmus paper test may determine 
this point. The large proportion of lime 
phosphate in fertilizers is beneficial. ‘The 
peach may Safely receive potash freely. 
Chemical amalysis confirms the wise use of 
nitrogen. 

Goessmann concluded that ripe peaches re- 
quire 1.3 peunds of potassium for each one 
pound of phosphoric acid, and but little lime. 
Yet we see that the peach tree itself contains 
almost twice as much potash as phosphorus. 
The wood also contains nearly four times as 


much lime as potash, and almost eight times 


as much lime as phosphorus. 


Fertility Removed by a Peach Crop 


Every peach grower knows that 00 
baskets per acre is a whopping big 
crop—standard baskets containing 14 quarts, 
or say 22 pounds of the fruit. Such a crop 
equals 22,000 pounds or 1] tems per acre. 
Half that is a good fair crop, or say 10,000 
pounds per acre, of which 8000 to 9000 pounds 
is water. Such a crop would take away from 
the soil in the peach pulp, of potash about 
25 pounds, lime one pound, magnesia two 
pounds, phosphoric acid five pounds. Be- 
sides this is taken the plant feod in the 
peach stenes and in the tree itself. 








MAKING A FARM PAY 


kh. W. WEIR, NIAGARA COUNTY, WN ¥ 


Nine years ago we bought at auction 32 
acres of land. We had just $1000. Pollow- 
img his own judgment, my husband bought 
1200 peach, pear and cherry trees and set 
them out. Dvery one around about here 
thought we were crazy. They thought we 
were making a mistake to do the entire plant- 
ing at one time. When we bought the farm 
we did not have enough to pay for it, but 
went into debt. Two years ago we finished 
paying for the farm. That year we sold over 
$2800 worth of fruit. We had two small 
apple orchards on the farm. They helped 
immensely. 

We have fixed over the barn until it is 
new, and our house has been fixed up in 
many ways. Ours was an.old, rundown place. 
Some fields had never been plowed at all. 
The cost of the farm at the start was $2255, 
‘but now with the trees, improved land, made 
over (buildings, it is worth $10,000. It is right 
in ‘the peach belt, two miles from the trolley 
and .a mile from two small towns. We sell 
our fruit in nearby towns and cities. This 
year we sold our apples seven miles away. 
Some years we sé nearer home. When 
one ‘sells far away, one or two loads a day 
is all ‘that can be hauled. Marketing mear 
home one ‘can easily deliver four loadsa day. 

We suecectied ‘because my ‘husband Tikes 
farming and is a good farmer. I see all 
around us city people buying land, making 





over farmhouses at large cost and they think 
they can soon pet their money back. But 
things Ge net werk out that way. Judgement, 
hard work amd keeping at it all the time is 
the only secret of farm success. We do not 
depend on fruit alone. This year we sold 
$80 worth of hogs in the fall. Little ones 
Tight at home bring $5 a pair; and we sold 
two spring pigs Ter $35. Chickens, pigs and 
a cow or two, all are worth while and bring 
in a great many dollars during the course of 
a year. 

Another thing, you have got to have help 
onthe farm. ft is hired help that runs up the 
bills. You have got to raise what you eat also. 
What we have to buy we buy in wholesale 
quantities. This year we ‘bought four barrels 
of flour, 200 pounds of sugar, 25 pownds of 
rice, a box of macaroni und a box of soap all 
at one time. By doing so we get cheaper 
prices and then by mayine cash we get 1 or 
2 per cent off. Although our place is 
small we grew this year 275 bushels of oats, 
9 bushels of barley in the orchard, six 
bushels of buckwheat, 200 bushels of turnips 
in the peach orchard, all the potatoes needed 
for home use, bad 2% acres in corn, raised 
three bushels of beans, sold six barrels of 
Kieffer pears, $30 worth of cherries, 500 
bushels of peaches, 200 barrels of apples und 
phims, quinces ani other small stuf. We 
iheve a small apple orchari of 300 trees com- 
‘ing on, ‘besides tthe ether young peath or- 
chards planted out. 

Our family coasists of five boys, my hus- 


band and myself. We all werk, even the 
small children have their regular cheres to 
do. We have succeeded on this plate, have 
now a nice home, are making a good living, 
adding much to our savings and have a farm 
plant worth substantially five times what it 
was worth when we bought it nine years ago. 

Vield and Quality—At a congressional 
hearing before committee on agriculture, 
Dr Garner of the bureau of plant industry in 
charge of tobacco investigations referred to 
the use of crimson clover and vetch as a cover 
crop for tobacco. Beginning in 1912 the first 
experiments of crimson clover as a cover crop 
yielded 570 pounds of tobacco to the acre, 
valued at $48, this in Maryland. In 1915 the 
yield had increased to 1404 pounds valued at 
$131. Similar or even better results were 
obtained with hairy vetch as a cover crop. 
The crimson clover and vetch are turned under 
in the spring at a hight of 8 to 10 inches. 


Sending Away Money—The farmer who 
sells a ton of clover hay draws from his soil 
$8.72 worth of fertility. This is half as much 
as he receives. If, on the other hand, he sells 
a ton of pork, he sends from his farm but 
$6.35 worth of fertility, but receives 30 times 
as much ag the value of the fertility contained 
im it. Of he sells milk he receives 4 ‘times 
2s much as the fertility contained in 2t, and 
if ‘he sells butter his returns are one thouseanil 
times as much as is the value of the fertility 
sold in the butter. 
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Profitable Side Line in Grapes 


Grower tells how he won under difficulties---Getting the work started---Fertilizers did not pay---Thorough cultivation 
important--Attractive market packages---Disposes of crop locally---Lesson in cost account---Grapes 
in many sections essentially a minor farm enterprise---By Clarence Foote of New York 


N A 220-acre farm in Schenectady 

county, N Y, H. B. Peck, a pro- 

gressive and up-to-date agricul- 
turist, grows the general crops produced in the 
section, but makes a specialty of wheat, oats, 
grapes and corn. He also has a large dairy 
and 100 white Leghorn hens that have proved 
a valuable side line. The land is rolling and 
slopes to the west in the direction of the 
Schoharie river about half a mile away. 

“How large is your main vineyard?” I 
inquired of Mr Peck. 

“Five acres.” 

“And the other?” I asked. 

“Two acres that came into bearing this 
year for the first time. They are four-year- 
old vines which were set out two years ago. 
The varieties grown are Moore’s Early, 
Worden, Niagara, Delaware and Concord, the 
first two and the Concord being my special- 
ties. These specialties are standard varieties 
that will ripen the best in this locality before 
the frost comes. The Moore’s Early and 
Worden were selected so that part of the 
crop could be disposed of early in the season, 
and not so much work would have to be done 
at a time. Furthermore, if the yard was 
struck with early killing frost, the 


grow larger and older, so that they need a 
better support. Lines of common grape wire, 
which is used chiefly, run parallel to each 
other and to the ground from post to post. 
They are 18 inches apart. In a part of the 
yard ordinary telephone wire is used. 

“Some years much repair work is nec- 
essary. We go over the yard every spring 
tightening up the wires, resetting posts that 
have given out and putting up new wires 
where they are needed or splicing broken 
ones. If the time can be found, we trim and 
tie the vines in the fall. However, this is 
seldom the case, because the rush of other 
work in the fall demands our attention. 

“We practice the Kniffin system of train- 
ing; that is, the vines are pruned back quite 
severely and are tied up fan-shaped, with the 
branches in the opposite direction from the 
root system. The branches of one vines will 
not interfere with those of another. The 
ground is plowed in the spring and then again 
in July. It is also cultivated with a harrow 
every 10 days until August 1.” 

In reply to my inquiry concerning the kind, 
quantity and cost of fertilizer used, Mr Peck 
gave the following pointers from his experi- 


ence: ‘I have tried commercial fertilizer, 
but the results were so insignificant that I 
decided it did not pay. Even barn manure 
has not proved valuable. The commercial 
fertilizer, however, is a positive loss in time 
as well as investment, for whenever I have 
used it no appreciable increase in yield re- 
sulted. Thorough, uninterrupted cultivation 
every 10 days until August 1 never fails to 
give most excellent results year after year 
My reason for not cultivating later than this 
is because the vines must get thoroughly 
ripened and stop growing before frost, so 
that the terminal buds will not be killed as 
they bear the next year’s crop. For the same 
reason, it is not advisable to start cultivation 
too early in the spring. 

“We go over each row at least three or 
four times to get the grapes which are ready 
to pick. This year we went over each row 
more than that as grapes ripened very un- 
evenly and slow. We go by color in picking 
the clusters and do not let them get dead 
ripe, for the berries would shell badly. About 
14 pickers, sorters, etc, help me during grape 
harvest. It is hard to say how many baskets 
each can pick ina day. It depends altogether 

on the ‘season, whether grapes 





crop probably would not be a total 
loss, as it might if the vines were 
all Concords. Then, too, the 
early grape berries are larger and 
there is a good market for them. 
The Concord grape is our good- 
old-fashioned stand-by, however, 
and is not injured by the light 
frosts on account of its tough skin 
and the partial protection from the 
leaves. The Concord is our main 
variety and thrives as well as any 
grape on our soil. 

“JT do not grow more Niagara 
and Delaware grapes, as they do 
not seem adapted to the soil or 
climate. My experience has taught 
me that I cannot produce nearly 





ripen evenly, whether the crop is 
heavy and on the_ individual 
picker. This also applies to the 
sorting and packing, for in some 
years more sorting has to be done 
than in others. 

“Every: cluster is looked over 
for small, cracked or punctured 
grapes. . These are promptly 
snipped off with a pair of shears 
The result is a wonderful change 
in appearance. The grapes are 
mostly packed in  four-pound 
baskets, for a better price is se 
cured on these packages, They 
are easier to handle than cheese 
boxes and are much more popular 








as many pounds to the vine, the 
individual clusters are smaller 





with trade. The baskets are filled 
plump full and the covers pressed 
down and fastened. The labels 





and the berries are smaller. The 
eost of picking is greater and the 
production smaller in ratio to 
other varieties. 


Early Work in the Vineyard 


“The top soil of my vineyard is 

clayey loam and the subsoil is 
of similar nature, but has a good 
natural drainage, which is un- 
usual for such flat lowland. The 
vines do much better on this than 
on heavier soils. Previous to 
planting the vines, the ground is 
used for growing corn or potatoes 
for two or three years. In the 
spring, before the vines are 





are previously pasted on the 
covers. I believe it pays in adver- 
tising to have large, attractive 
labels even though they do cost 
a little more. 

“T sell nearly all of the crop at 
wholesale, except that which goes 
to friends in local cities and 
neighbors. Some years it would 
‘be policy to sell directly to retail 
stores, but I figure it would not 
pay me for the time expended, Th: 
bulk of the crop is sold each year 
to wholesale houses in local cities 
The markets are about 16 miles 
from home. 3y wholesaling, | 
can take a ton load and get back 





planted, the ground is made as 
mellow as possible. The rows are 
marked out 9 feet apart and the 


The Serviceable Home of H. B. Peck 


the same day, while I would have 
to take two days to the trip if |! 





vines are set 12 feet apart in the - 
row. 

“The rows for planting are 
made by plowing a dead furrow a 
foot deep for each row. The roots 
of the vines are then placed in the 
row at the proper distances apart, 
all one way, so one root system 
will not interfere with the growth 
of another. The vines are then 
trained in the opposite direction. 

“The end posts of the trellises 
are made of white oak or cedar, 
and set 2 feet in the ground. In 
a young yard stakes are used be- 
tween the end posts and are 
gradually replaced by regular 








sold to retailers. It pays to keep 
a hired man the year around and 
another for eight months of the 
year. This keeps the work well 
in hand. Crops that would othe: 
wise be wasted are saved, 
amount which goes a long way 
toward paying these men.” 

The cost of raising an acre of 
grapes on Mr Peck’s farm is es- 
timated as follows: Interest on 
land, vineyard land valued at $100 
an acre, $5; depreciation and cost 
of vines, $20; trellis posts, trel- 
lises, etc, $3; cultivating, $12.86; 
plowing, $3.42; trimming, $1.72; 
tying, $1.43; picking and sorting, 








posts of oak or cedar, as the vines 


. 


Bird’s-eye View of the Main Vineyard 


$10; baskets, $15; and delivering 
{To Page 17.] 
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Beware Financial Middlemen 

Having for years exploited both the farm 
‘borrower and the invester in farm mortgages, 
the middlemen in that ‘business now seek to 
eoutrol rural credits. 

To this end, their powerful organization is 
working tooth and nail to amend the Hollis- 
Moss bill. Shoula congress grant all the 
tbehests of these middlemen, they may have 
almost a monopoly of loaning money on the 
security of farm mortgages. 

The vital purpose of the bill is to enable 
farmers to eliminate financial middlemen, at 
least to a considerable extent. 

The mortgage bankers’ amendments seek 
to perpetuate the financial middleman, and to 
enable him to monopolize to his own advan- 
tage much of the venefits that should accrue 
to ‘borrowers and investors. 

Which shall win? (1) ‘The financial mid- 
dliemen who exploit farm credits, or (2) the 
farmers who wish to borrow on mortgage at 
reasonable rates and the investors who wish 
‘to lend at such rates. 

However, a victory for these financial 
middlemen will NOT be a deathblow to the 
farmers’ aspirations. Tt WILL be the death- 
‘blow to the whole vested system whereby an 
increasing horde of middlemen wax fat all 
along the line between producer and con- 
sumer to the impoverishment of both. For 
this iniquitous system mow to thwart the de- 
sires for farm fimancte which a mighty 
people have partly expressed in the pending 
‘bill, is to arouse an indignation that may 
express itself in the ofher extreme of out- 
right state and federal socialism. 

Write today both your senators and your 
congressman (address them, Washington, 
D C) to pass the Gollis-Moss bill without 
amending it as urged iby mortgage-banking 
middlemen. Success means much to farmers, 
to the agricultural trade and to national 
welfare. 


The consensus of opinion, sc far as its 
expression has yet reached us, is that the 
idea of state monopoly of milk 
distribution may well be tried 
in Rhode Island. That is a small 
state, relatively free from po- 
litical graft, and the daily milk business of 
{hat whole state is not one-tenth the magnitude 
of the daily milk traffic in Greater New York 
city alone. “Let Rhode Island do it first; if 
she succeeds, perhaps other states or cities 


Let Rhody 
Do It 


may then try some -modification of it.’”’ This 
is present sentiment upon the radical plan 
recommen#ted iby a conservative state com- 
mission to the Rhode Island legislature. Its 
report, first made public im this periodical 
last week, will tbe «widely discussed. It is 
hailed ‘with pleasure ‘by the new school who 
favor larger functions ef the state. Tt is 
greeted with dismay ‘by ‘the old school who 
believe that private enterprise is better then 
state or federal management. Wherever and 
however municipal, state or federal distribu- 
tion is attempted, we ‘repeat that it must 
guard against (1) political graft and official 
inefficiency, also (2) against the organized 
power of consumers ‘to Gepress prices. Unless 
‘these vital weaknesses are insured against, 
the later condition of producers may be worse 
even than present chaos in some markets 
at some times. Prior to the war, Germany 
had applied state control more elaborately 
than any other nation, but always im such 
mamner as to foster agriculture and producers 
generally. Indeed, consumers in Germany of 
late years ‘had been protesting that agricul- 
ture wast unduly favored and that prices to 
consumers Showld ‘be further reduced. In the 
last analysis, the fundamental law of supply 
and demand usnally prevails. 


Cheap Pap 

Last year there was sent to our district at one 
time something Tike 17 or 12 mail sacks of seed 
into our postoffice and ‘here was not 10 per cent of 
that seed that was carried out of the postoffice, 
Those packages were thrown down on the office 
floor and T ‘had te gather them up and put them 
in the furnace of tthe heating plant. That is a 
condition that actually existed in that postoffice. 
[John W. Geraty, 


This statement was not idly made by a man 
who had received a package of seed from his 
congressman ond was disgusted with what 
he got. Tt was actually made before the com- 
mittee on agriculture by a postmaster from 
South Carolina. Tt was splendid testimony 
against this continmous practice of sending 
seed all over tthe country at a cost of several 
hundred thousand dollars for a possible po- 
litical effert. To most people receiving these 
seed packages the seed is a joke worth noth- 
ing whatever to them. Why does congress 
persist in this bad business? 

One week follows another without hoped 
for elimination of freight embargo. The rail- 

roads are swamped 
Railroads Swamped with business. The 

enormous volume of 
freight originating in the west and destined 
for Atlantic ports is sidetracked or delayed 
in ultimate delivery. The west-bound move- 
ment is not so upset, but conditions are far 
from ideal. Last week only one trunk line 
between Chicago und New York had its rails 
clear; between the two cities it is even re- 
ported that 100009 cars of freight are tem- 
porarily on sterage tracks. The transporta- 
tion companies are making berculean effort 
to clear up congestion, and the interstate 
comme;rce Commission last week began to in- 
vestigate. The lesson for the forehanted 
farmer, 23 indicated more than once in these 
pages, is to keep his own necessities well in 
mind, and place his orders early for every- 
thing he will need at the opening of the 
spring sexson now imminent. This includes 
all kinds of plant food, seeds, farm imple- 
ments, machinery for cleaning, nursery 
stock, etc. 


If there is any class that doss not sleep it 
is the oleo men. 
and openly to try to serure 
elimination of the federal 10- 
cent tax on olee. These people 
have advertised in newspapers 
and magazines, and even have started to bom- 
bard the editorial columns. The general 
nature of these letters is to the effect that 
the government is so wnjust as to put a tax 
of 1 cents a2 pound on the “poor man” who 
wants to use Gleomargarine. These same 
letters say the matural coler of oleo is white 
and the natural color of butter is white. 
They claim it unjust to allow the dairyman 
to color his white butter a yellow tint, and 
not to allow the poor man to have his white 


Activity of 
Oleo People 


charge a 10-cent tax on oleo. 


They continue under cover | 






oleo thus colored. It is the same old mis- 
representation. The government does not 
A 10-cent tax 
is charged when this compound is colored by 
the manufacturer so as te make it look like 
butter. The natural color of butter is not 
white, but a golden yellow. These letter 
writers know this fact as well as the oleo 
manufacturers. If butter is colored, the 
normal and natural color is only intensified. 
Nothing is done to deceive anybody. ‘The 
one great reason why the oleo people want to 
color their product, is to sell it as butter. 
Instead of selling it as a substitute for ‘butter 
or selling it on its own merits, they want 
to sell it as butter and to secure butter prices 
for it. 





Another instance of ‘how privilege slips 
through special legislation for its own benefit 
when popular attention is ab- 
sorbed by a great issue: ‘The 
senate at Washington has 
passed the Shields water power bill. The 
House passed the Ferris bill, which is in- 
finitely better is safeguarding the pubilic’s 
interests in the utilization of water powers. 


A Bad Bill 


Freight rates on milk shipped to Greater 
New York appear to be two or threes times 
as high as the rates on 


Milk Freights milk shipped equal dis- 
Must Oome Down tances to the Boston 
market. The proposed 


slight advance in the latter has aroused 
vigorous protest. ‘The producers and ‘ship- 
pers of mink throughout the middie states 
only need to present their case fully to the 
Interstate commerce commission, to stand 
some show of getting much lower rates. ‘The 
daily milk trains on the railroads of the 
Empire state have long been one of their 
most profitable incomes. No wonder, for the 
service is regular every day in the year, while 
the rate is believed to be relatively the high- 
est of any class of perishable freight. What 
have our producers and shippers to say on 
this subject? 


The fools are not ali dead yet! One of 
them has asked a state official to prohibit 
the feeding of silage to cows 
alleging that it makes the 
animals drunk! This is on 
a par with the cheap talk indulged in by some 
officials in the cities to the effect, that all milk 
or butter is made under insanitary condi- 
tions. If some of these officials were thrown 
out of their soft jobs and obliged to earn a 
living as a farm hand, they woule soon tearn 
how much they do not know. 


Foolish Libels 


The farm bureau agent or county demon- 
strator has been quite properly termed a 
“jack-of-all-trades.” ‘One of 
the latest “‘trades’’ of the 
Cayuga county (N Y) farm 
bureau man is testing soil 
for its lime requirement. The bureau has 
purchased a newly designed apparatus, which 
with a fair degree of accuracy will show the 
amount of lime required to neutralize the 
soil acidity. The demonstrator will examine 
and make recommendations for a sample of 
soil submitted by a farmer of the county. 
With the increasing call for lime by farmers 
of the county, this opportunity to plan their 
applications with a greater @egree of accuracy 
is a welcome innovation. Similar special 
features have been added by bureau men in 
various counties and in other states. It is 
these little “trades” that are advancing the 
farm bureau movement so rapidly. ‘They 
help to make more exact the very indefinite 
science of farming; they make it more tan- 
gible and deserve encouragement. 

Although saith growing is a great business, 
surprisingly little chemical work ‘thas been 
done on it. The article on another page 
of this issue, summarizing the chemistry of 
the subject, will appeal to every peach or- 
chardist. 


“Jack's” Latest 
Activity 





Fence Wire Nailed to a tree will not rise 
as the tree grows. 
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Shall the United States Prepare for War? 


How this question affects agriculture and our national life--Country not safe from disaster if attacked, says President 
Wilson---Both sides of an important question presented--Individual preparedness 
needed---The farmer’s part in world citizenship 


LIDES in the Panama canal stopped 
shiploads of nitrate and gasoline 
en route to Atlantic coast ports, 

forced the Hawaiian sugar crop to move by 
rail—120 trainloads, freight $3,000,000—from 
San Francisco to Philadelphia, split the 
American navy in two and leaves both ou 
coasts open to attack! 

Results: Fertilizers go still higher, gaso- 
ine trends ever upward, sugar also advances; 
either or both coasts become vulnerable, 
though safe for a time because Japan, Eng- 
and and Teutons are otherwise engaged 
Wheat and cotton fall because shipping is 
rcarce, ocean freights exorbitant, conmmerce 
in European waters imperiled. 

Those slides were an accident of Nature. 
The wars in which two-thirds of the human 
race are now involved, are activities of man 
Both incidents emphasize that in the utterly 
nprecedented conditions now prevailing, in 
the unknown future for which past experience 
affords no trustworthy guidance, the United 
States of America must be prepared to do its 
fill part for itself and for world civilization. 

This nation would have peace with hono: 
She seeks no conquest. She would be friends 
with all the world. Her ambition is to serve 
her sister nations in healing the wounds of 
conflict. She would co-operate with her 
neighbors to abolish war in the western 
hemisphere, as a long step toward a world 
wide league of peace. 

Mearwhile, the American flag must and 
shall be respected abroad as at home. Aside 
from vain glory, speaking soberly, mindful 


THE WHITE HOUSE 


WASHINGTON 


February 15, 191€. 


My dear Mr. Myrick; 

I at very ylad indeed that you 
Gre going to set forth in your papers the 
circumetances which make it only too evident 
our country is not safe from disaster 
4f it ehould be attacked, and I hope that it 
will be possible for you to set the matter 
forth very fully. It 4s of the utmoot in- 
portsnce that our fellow-citizens should under- 
etand this and eee it in ite full light. 


Very eincerely yours, 
Web Wilon.. 


of our own national defects and ot uwian 
frailty, it is solemn truth to recognize that, 
in a larger sense, the Star Spangled Banner 


today represents, as never before since any 


government emblem was unfurled, the hope 
of humanity! 

ro do our duty in our own homes, in our 
local community, in state and national affairs, 
to enable our government to do its duty among 
the nations, every man, woman and child 
needs to be better prepared—-whether they 
live in country or town. Adequate prepared- 
ness is needed in health and education, in 
character and ideals, in personal efliciency for 
whatever work the individual may under- 
take alone or in groups, in social] affairs and 
religious life. 

All industries, all organized effort, all 
transportation and distribution, marketing 
as well as producing, good roads and good 
ships, better farming and better finance, more 
eflicient conduct of public affairs, facilities to 
better employ in peace or war the marvelous 
resources of this wonderful country—pre- 
puredness implies proper utilization of all 
these attributes. 
military 
and naval preparedness. About its details 


Last but by no means least, is 


there is much difference of opinion, as appears 
from the following utterances written for this 
magazine or compiled from public records. 
rhe indications now are that Congress may 
do as uch for army and navy as is approved 

the public opinion of this great represen 
tative democracy, 

Farmers are as one with the other elements 
of our population in realizing the larger 
duties of citizenship that the war has forced 
upon this people. Their patriotisin is beyond 


question. 





Organized Agriculture Speaks 


The national farmers’ union, at its annual 
ecting in September, thus expressed the views 
of its large membership: “We demand economy) 
in all appropriations made by Congress, and we 
are especially opposed to any great increase in 


expenditure for army and navy, but approve a 
reasonable outlay for coast defense Dy ub 
marines or other weapons proved b reeent ex 
perience to be effective for that purposs We 
ire unalterably opposed to a large standing 
rmy and to any change in our military ystem 


ending to compulsory military service.” 

The national grange, at its annual session in 
November, voted against “any fMmerease in the 
standing army or any material increase in the 
navy.” It favored an international police force. 
or navy, to enforce the decrees of an interna 
tional court of control. The grange idea is more 
fully expressed below.] 


I do not think there ever*was a time when 
any country was absolutely safe from attack. 
I think we are nearer that condition now than 
ever before, for what country is in condition 
to make the attack? If you ask me, are we 
in position to defend our interests abroad, it 
would be a much more difficult question, and 
one that our government officials are not an- 
swering. I believe we need a strong navy and 
coast defense sufficient to prevent invasion 

But large standing armies have been and 
always will be conducive to war. Many make 
the statement that had England maintained 
a big army, Germany would never have be- 
gun the war. The facts are that it was Ger- 
many’s large army that maue her begin this 
terrible war. Men do not train to be prize 
fighters unless they expect to fight. No guns 
are bought unless they are to be used. Rulers 
with vast armies at their command are never 
very considerate. 

May we never see the day when our country 
measures the right of others by the gun rule! 
With justice to all mankind, it should be a 
long time before we are liable to attack. 

Fredonia, N Y. S. J. LOWELL, 

Master New York State Grange. 





Gen Miles’s Opinion 
Gen Nelson A. Miles, former head of the 
United States army, testified before the com- 
mittee of congress against compulsory mili- 
tary service, also against too much centraliza- 


tion of military power He praised the state 
militia, and apparently would not place the 
National Guard under federal control. His 
opinion of our coast defenses was more 
favorable than others have expressed. He 
favored ‘‘a reasonable increase in the author- 
ized m‘titary fore of the nation’’—an in- 
crease from 100,000 soldiers to 150,000. Also 


a system and organization “capable of being 
immediately expanded to 400,000 men without 
adding a single ollicer or a single regiment, 
yet an army suflicient to meet any over-sea2 
expedition. ... Also capable of expanding 
to 1,200,000 if that large arinmy ever should 
be required.”’ 


From , raat 


Is our country safe from attack? Yes, 
never more so. The one danger before us Jies 
in the spirit of militarism which is now being 
cultivated and in the diplomatic policies which 
accompany militarism. No nation has any 
intention of attacking us. If any nation had 
such a design, the ocean is a barrier which 
makes a successful attack impossible. 

We are spending more today on the army 
and navy than ever before, arid our prepared- 
ness is increasing relatively as other nation 
exhaust themselves There is no reasot 
therefore, why the country should vield te 
the demands of the munition manufacture 
and burden our people with enormous ex 
penditures to get ready for imaginary. wars. 
To do so is not only indefensible from a 
financial standpoint; but it is a challenge to 
Christian civilization and a surrender of the 
deals which have given the nation its moral 
prestige. 

All history disproves the theory that a 
permanent peace can be built on force and 
fear. Every consideration compels us to put 
our trust in honest friendship and the spivit 
of brotherhood. 


Other Opinions Epitomized 
The great preponderance of evidence that 


has been brought out at the hearings at 


Washington emphasizes the need of a muel 
larger and stronger army and navy 

One school of thought goes to great ex 
tremes in its demands. At the other extrems 
are the comparatively few who would even 
have the United States disarmed. Some clain 
that ‘“‘the fellows who are shouting loudest fou 
war and whose hearts are bleeding to death 
for the national honor, have no idéa of doing 
’” In between these 
public 


any fishting themselves. 
extremes lies the great mass of 
opinion favoring ‘‘reasonable preparedness.” 

The responses thus far are the bills reported 
last week by the senate committee on military 
affairs at Washington, Senator Chamberlain 
of Oregon chairman, also the more moderate 


bill by the House military committee, Repre- 


sentative Hay chairman. The apparent pur 
pose of these measures is comprehensive re 
form of the military branch, and »# conside1 


able but gradual increase in the army, some 
what as advised by Gen Miles. Bills are als 
in to enlarge the navy, over a series of 
yeal These bills give the country som¢ 
thing definite to debate. 

Indications are that public sentiment gen 
erally at present is more favorable to 
greater navy than to a vastly larger army. 
eitizens who are familiar wit! 


conditions in both branches of the services 
emphasize the need of better training of th 
nation’s forces ashore and afloat, such wise 


employment of their time as to make mors 
eflicient citizens whether in or out of the 
service, so as to have constructive rather thar 
destructive results on: personal character and 
industrial efficiency of the men 

The weig] 
favor more and juster taxation to defray the 
cost of warlike preparedness, instead of hav- 


it of public opinion also seems to 


ing it more or less obscured by bond issues 
The whole subject should be approached 
from brosdly patriotic standpoints, free from 


bias or partisanship 
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State Monopoly of Milk 

Last week in these columns was ré- 
ported what the Rhede Island milk 
commission had just agreed to recom- 
mend covering the marketing and dis- 
tribution of milk in that state. The 
statements following are the views of 
men who have given the subject of 
marketing careful study for years. 
Their comments on the Rhode Island 
recommendations are therefore of 
great interest. Hre« not the time come 
to attempt a start in some direction to 
secure prices of milk more consistent 
with fundamental value of the prod- 
uct than now offered through pres- 
ent-day methods of marketing and 
selling? Must milk producers always 
bear the yoke of rapacious milk deal- 
ers? Public opinion is fast forming; 
possibly a way out will be found more 
quickly than many people realize.— 
{The Editor. 

What Pres Dana Thinks 


Concerning the recommendations of 
Rhode Island milk commission as pub- 
lished in American Agriculturist last 
week, W. E, Dana, president, New 
York state dairymen's association, 
sends telegram as follows: I am in- 
clined to think it would be wise to let 
Rhode Island try out the plan of her 
milk commission. There is no doubt 
in my mind that the recommendations 
have much merit, especially from the 
consumers’ standpoint. The very care- 
ful work of Dr Jobn R. Williams 
shows very clearly the great saving 
that can be effected by municipai dis- 
tribution of milk, The receiving and 
pasteurization of milk by municipali- 
ties would greatly aid in protecting 
the public health. How the producer 
would fare under the proposed argu- 
ment is not quite so clear. The com- 
mission’s report in Sections 3, 5, 8, 10 
and 11 treats the producers’ side rather 
superficially and in spots flippantly. 
The following queries suggest them- 
selves: How can Rhode Island shut 
out milk from other states? How 
control surplus milk production in- 
duced by increased prices” 

Former Market Deputy Approves 

The Rhode Island idea of municipal 
ownership and operation of the busi- 
ness of milk distribution cannot be too 
highly commended. Milk is the most 
important element of human food, 
particularly for ¢hildren, and should 
be plentiful, pure, and as cheap as 
possible, It is a fact beyond dispute 
that dairy farming in this state is un- 
profitable. Ample proof exists that 
milk cannot be produced for less than 
5 cents a quart from dairy cows aver- 
aging 6000 pounds of milk a year, The 
dairy cows of this state average only 
a little more than 4000 pounds a year 
and the price a quart to the farmer 
is less than 4 cents, This is a deplor- 
able condition for the farmer, and 
only exists because of the heartless 
greed of the private milk distributers. 
The large milk dealers of New York 
city have built up an enormous busi- 
ness, capitalized for many miilions of 
dollars and paying large profits at the 
expense of farmers and consumers. 
The business cries to heaven for re- 
form, Create a milk commission, keep 
it out of politics, put honest, capable 
men at the head, give it ample finan- 
cial support from the start and it will 
repay the investment and be self-sup- 
porting. I hope American Agricul- 
turist will make a grand campaign for 
this reform.—[Ezra A. Tuttle, New 
York. 


Central Milk Plant Wanted 


I believe the state 
Should back up the 
dcpartment 


of New York 
food and market 
in its plants for a great 
central milk plant, without waiting to 
fall in line behind Rhode Island or 
any other state. New York, the rich- 
est and foremost state in the union, 
should not hesitate to lead in taking 
this radical step, which I believe will 
help not only the dairy interests, but 
the consumer as well. I do not believe 
that milk should be bought of the 
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Profit 
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farmer on the quality basis and resold 
to the consumer simply by the quan- 
tity; neither is it right that the mid- 
diemen should alone make the: test. It 
seems to be impossible for farmers to 
organize. Let the state do it for them, 
and do it now.—[Herbert J. Kershaw, 
Chenango County, N Y. 


Depends on Who Heads 


The report of the Rhode Island 
commissioner appointed to investigate 
the agricultural condition of the state, 
with its recommendation that the 
state shall assume exclusive right to 
control of the grading, distribution 


Best for the city—best for 


buildings — Free, 


and sale of milk in all towns of 5000 our new book “Natco On | i 
population, is a most drastic proposi- The Fart, 4 tell us ii g 
tion; yet it has in it possibilities of ings uate planning to ii 
large benefit to the producers and build. We will help 


consumers of one of the most impor- 
tant of foods. So unsatisfactory is 
the condition of the dairy industry 
generally that the recommendation of 
the commission will awaken univer- 


. 
National 
sal interest. It seems almost incom- 4 + 
prehensible that so naae ; ae of Fire Proofing Company 


farmers engaged in dairy husbandry ° 1105 Fulton Building 
should so long have submitted to the . 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Natco Corn Crib Write today, 





dictates of a small number of milk 
dealers with not one-tenth of the cap- 


ital invested, who have fixed the 23 Factories—Short hauls— 
prices they have allowed farmers for Prompt shipments. 
milk, regardless of its value or of the 


cost of its production. 
possible only through 


This has been 
centralized co- 


perience of the 
world’s greatest 
architects. The man 
who designed the build- 
ing shown here, the Com- 
mercial National Bank 
Building of Chicago, knew 
that he was using the most 
‘asting and safest of all mater- 
ials. Follow his splendid example. 


Imperishable Silo ~**The othe tnt t Lasts For Gener 
ations,’ Catalog sent for the asking. Build a home 
you'll be proud of — use Natco tile 
make it warm in winter, cool in sum- 
mer, safe, healthy and comfortable. , 
Build a Natco Corn Crib, Milk 4) 
House, Garage, Barn, etc. We til 
have plans for all kinds of farm «\ 


A you save money 
building ermanently, 
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Two 14 x 32 Natco Imperish- 
able Silos on farm of James 
A. Lowe, Algonquin, IL 








ope ration, among close co-operation of 
a few, against large numbers with 
immense capital yet unorganized, and 
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unable to enforce just demands, 
ee a oo ee eGueSe 
The commission is right in its con- sile so satistacto 

clusions that consumers should pay ry as the 


more for milk of higher standard. 
There is as much difference in the 
value and quality of milk as in cloaks, 
shoes and hats. Yet the producer has 
been forced to make the largest pos- 
sible quantity of low grade milk, for 
which theconsumer has been compelied 
to pay the highest cost. The success 
of the board of health and of the in- 
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Booklet free. 
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Money in This Kind of Cow 


When slightly over four years old this Holstein cow, 
Korndyke, yielded 610 pounds of milk and 403 


seven days. 
pounds of butter. 


Mabel Segis 
pounds of butter in 


In 30 days she yielded 2695.8 pounds of milk and 165.2 
She is a daughter of King Segis De Kol Korndyke 


and is owned and developed by E.C. Brill 


fn their own hands to prevent this if 
they will make their interests and de- 
mands felt and known in the legisla- 
ture of the state, I consider this prop- 
asition as one of the most important 
made in recent times.—[{George T. 
Powell, Columbia County, N Y. 


Hot Afr and Ycllow Journals 


It might be well to give the Rhode 
Island lawmakers time to work out 
their monopoly milk experiment. They 
may be able to pass laws to control 
the present milk supply, but the 
ehances are that if there is control, 
milk distribution will get burden- 
some to producers. They will have a 
much more difficult proposition mak- 
ing laws to compel the producers to 
produce the goods. In my mind this 
is one of the most important parts of 
this or any other control laws. Rhode 
Island or any other state should well 
eonsider before they make laws so 
drastic that the producers’ interests 
are not protected. Consumers possibly 
might be compelled to submit, but I 
have yet to learn of any law to com- 
pel the producer to produce. For in- 
stance, the veal calf law that was so 
much talked of to compel farmers to 
feed calves to two-year-olds or older, 
thereby increasing the meat supply 
for the benefit of consumers. I think 
that unwarranted talk, both in the 
press and from the platform for the 
last few years, has had more to do 
with vacating farms in this county 
than any other single thing. ‘There are 
farms here now a plenty that 20 years 
ago were selling for from $25 to $60 
an acre that today can be bought -for 
from $5 to $20 an acre.—/E. E. Calla- 
han, Steuben County, N Y. 





Investigating Milk Rates 

For two weeks the interstate com- 
merce commission has been conduct- 
ing hearings at Boston on rates and 
transportation systems of handling 
New England milk. Last fall the rail- 
roads submitted new schedules, con- 
stituting an increase in rates. These 
were suspended by the I C C pending 
investigation. Two and three session 
daily have been held at Boston and 
were well attended by representatives 
of the railroads of middlemen, of con- 
sumers and of producers. Lawyers 
were available for all interests con- 
cerned. 

The Poston and Maine railroad sub- 
mitted figures showing a deficit last 
year of $121,000 for transporting milk. 
They required several sessions to pre- 
sent their case. However, farmers 
profiting from the lessons of the past 
realize any advance in rates is likely 
to come from their pockets. Hence, 
subsequent sessions were replete with 
testimony against any increase in 
rates. 

Testimony from Shippers 

Prof J. W. Sanborn, long identified 
with New Hampshire agriculture, and 
shipping about 850 quarts to the Bos- 
ton market daily, pointed out that any 
additional burden would be the last 
straw to break the back of the milk 
business in New England. He gave de- 
tailed figures showing it costs $135 an- 
mually to keep a cow. The receipts 
are but $128. Manager Bradford of 
the Turner Center association in 
Maine declared that if the proposed 


rates become effective, it will cost pro- 
ducers in the Pine Tree state $100,000 
annually. 

A delegation from Vermont, repre- 
senting 20,000 farmers, told the com- 
mission producers cannot receive less 
for their milk and continue in the 
business, Figures were given from 
the 13,000 cows in the cow testing as- 
sociations in Vermont, showing that 
at present prices, and where labor- 
feed and incidentals are properly 
reckoned, farmers are losing $5 per 
cow per annum shipping milk to Bos- 
ton. These cows averaged above 5000 
pounds milk annually, and the herds 
are better than the state will average. 
This was additional proof that farm- 
efs cannot take less for their product. 

For and Against Leased Car 

Another important phase of the 
hearing is whether or not the so-called 
leased car system of transportation, 
which has prevailed in New England 
for 60 vears, will be abolished. There 
is much variation in sentiment on 1} 
point. Vermont, New Hampshire und 
Massachusetts wish the system abo 
ished, arguing that it tends to create ; 
monopoly for the middlemen or con- 
tractors This is on the ground that 
farmers have only one dealer 
they can sell and that dealer is the 
man who happens to have the leased 
car in the town. Th« cannot ship 
individually or even in 
the rates in less than carlots are pro- 
hibitive. 

Massachusetts has enjoyed the so- 
called open car for five or six years, 
but shipments have continually de- 
creased and the business gone to 
distant territory where carlot rates pre- 
vail. Those who are following the ses- 
sions closely venture that the leased 
car will be abolished by the commis- 
sion and the open car substituted for 
all New England. The commission's 
investigation is to be countrywide and 
the next hearings may be in New 
York, 


Milk Freights Are Too High 


Shippers of milk to the markets of 
Greater New York are paying two to 
three times as high a freight rate as 
has long been in effect in New Eng- 
land for milk shipped to the Boston 
market. Over there, the bulk of the 
milk is carried in cans of 8% quarts, 
while shipments to the New York 
market are made in 40-quart cans. 
The table below shows the rate to 
both markets for different distances 
per can of 8% quarts. The figures 
represent cents and fractions. Of 
course the rates in both cases include 
the return of empty cans. 

BOSTON AND NEW YORK COMPARED 
Distances 


to whon 


Lroups because 





—Boston rates—, —~New York rates 
Present Proposed DL&aW NY¥< 


50 miles . 6122 0168 0512 0446 
100 ” ° 0238 6309 .058 0672 
150 - 08; 6330 0440 -0648 0672 
200 vd eveees 6351 0588 -0648 0669 
250 we sates 0351 -0603 -0714 0714 
300 = -0351 -0668 


It will be seen that the freight rate 
on milk to the New York market is 
very much higher per quart, for the 
same distance, than either the present 
or proposed rates in New England. 
This proposed advance on the New 
England lines is being bitterly re- 
sisted by producers and shippers 
throughout those states. Hence the 


{To Page 10] 









It isn’t what you 
put into a Cream 
Separator—but 
what you get out 
of it that counts. 
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DE LAVAL 


Cream Separators 


are by far the 
most economical 


EAL economy is never short-sighted. 
fuses PRICE with VALUE. 


PRICE is what you pay for an article—what you 
put into it. 


It never con- 


VALUE depends upon the amount and quality of serv- 
ice the article gives you—what you get out of it. 


You get by far the greatest actual VALUE for your money when you 
buy a De Laval—BECAUSE it will give you much better and longer 
SERVICE than any other separator. 


From the standpoint of its greater durability alone the De Laval is 
the most economical cream separator to buy, and when you also take 
into consideration its cleaner skimming, e easier running, greater capacity 
and less cost for repairs, the price of the “cheapest” machine on the 
market is most exorbitant compared with that of the De Laval. 

And there is no reason why you should let its FIRST COST stand in 
the way either, because the De Laval may be purchased on such liberal 
terms that it will actually pay for itself out of its own savings 

A De Laval catalog to be had for wud asking tells more fully why the 
De Laval is the most economical cream separator, or the nearest local 
De Laval agent will be glad to cmiain this and many other points of 
De Laval superiority. If you don’t know the nearest local agent, 
simply write the nearest De Laval main office as below 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


165 Broadway, New York 29 E. Madison St., Chicago 
50,000 BRANCHES AND LOCAL AGENCIES THE WORLD OVER 














SEPARATOR 


A SOLID PROPOSITION to send [# 
mew, well made, easy running, perfect ully resiltent and easy 
skimming separator for $15.95. Skims & <4 " TRY BRICTSO 
warm or cold milk; making heavy or wa ~ pe, 

light cream. Bowl is a sanitary mar-~ , q \ : mB a 5 RPE 
vel; easily cleaned. - 


ABSOLUTELY ON APPROVAL 


Different from picture, which illostrates 
our large capacity machines. Western 
orders filled from western pointe. 
Whether dairy is large or stmall write for 
handsome free catalog. Address: 


il 
wonder ~ 
riding. 








AMERICAN SEPARATOR CO, 
Bainbridge, N. Y. 


Box 4052 
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FROST-PROOF 


Three walls, imstead of the usual aoe. make 
these silos air tight, f and_ water 
proof. Preserves silage perfectly. Requiro 
no hoops. Cost no more than single wall 
silos. Most durable. Guaranteed. Many 
postal for catalog. 


° OTT LUMBER OO. 
Wanted Box 120 Norwich, N. ¥. 

















‘Boys set up this U erey ; 
oys se tup‘ is Unadillall ean l 
Mr. George Stolworthy, ® New Engiand dairyman, | | By 8. D. BELCHER, M. D. 

sends us this photo of his 10x30 Unadilla Silo and In this book the author sets forth practical 
states that it was set up by his two sons, aged 14and | | § methods for the exclusion of bacteria from milk, 
28 years, It's proof of the claim that the Unadilla is | B and how te prevent contamination of milk from 
easy to erect. Your request will bring catalog de- | the stable to the consumer. Ilbustrated. 5x7 
ecriptive of the many time and silage-saving features inches 146 pages. Cloth ...ccesecseeeess $1.00 


dilla a favorit ith th 
inm’s best formers, Dea't detay. Woe totay. Orange Judd Company 
315 Fourth Ave. ew York 


UNADILLA SILO CO., BOXS , UNADILLA, N. Y. 
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Twenty Years with Dairy Cows Others, said they purchased cons ‘Milt Freights Are Too High 


7 a » 
from out of the state. which had to be [From Page 9.] 


Development of a successful home dairy--Winter and summer under tested and tagged according to law, imauiry into the whole subject of miik 
and for which high prices were paid, rates that is now being conducted by 


_s 
a 
* 


average farm conditions-—Raises milkers from calves--- Some of these cows, being tested the Interstate commerce commission 
P again with two months, were found to vs Present New England rates for the 
By H. W. Swope of Montour county, Pennsylvania ate tubaseniads tit cemtatmnd ann UbGiis Baek ate eels about anc- 


killed, Upon examination it was found fourth as high as on New York lines 

Twenty years ago or more I began very rich. As I speak of pure-bred that it would be impossible for them Within the zone from 50 to 100 miles 
farming on a small scale, centering my stock, I raise my own. It is pretty ex. to reach the stage of development Of market, the New York rate is about 
attention mainly on cattle raising. My pensive, but that is the only way I am they were found to be in within a pe- twice the Boston rate. Even the long- 


herd consisted of 14 cows, just ordi- sure of getting the right kind, riod of two months. Something was e¢St haul of 250 miles nearly twice as 
Mary stock and some pure breds. Part I use silage in conneciion with oth- wrong there. While these animals Much in New York state as in New 
of the herd was very scrubby, indeed. er grain. I feed it twice a day, morn- were not so badly affected as to con- England. 

Whe contrast and difference in milk and ing and evening, being careful to give demn them for beef, they were only Yet the eastern shippers feel that 


butter led me to investigate and from each cow just what she will clean up allowed $37.50 for a cow for which #ny advance over existing rates wou'd 
that time up to the present I have met nicely. I always feed u little more in they paid $80 or $100, The cows were be an injustice. If so, where are there 
with some very difficult problems the morning than at night. Steers fat- sold for beef for ua sum in excess ®Ny grounds for maintaining the pres- 





Things that a dairyman should know | ten well on silage if fed with a va- of $87.50. ent exorbitant milk rates on the rai? 
did not know, and [ am sure my fel riety of grain and these are sold to Can the dairyman continue to do roads into New Yory city? 

Jow dairymen often do not know the butcher after two to four months’ business along these lines, standing Producers and shippers throughout 
either. feeding. We have milk seales and are these losses and meeting various con- the middle states may well unite to 


Dairy products are too abundant and able to determine the exact weight of ditions? Should he be compelled to insist upon a reduction of not less 
prices too low for a man to work with milk of euch cow. It is tested at the meet competition of the producers of than one-half in the: rates now 
average cows. Everybody agrees that creamery and | determine just what milk from outside the state, who do Charged for the transportation of mi‘ 
if a third or half of the cows could” per cent of butter fat the quantity not have these municipal rules and Py rail to the markets of New York 
be culled out of « general herd, there contains, My herd of 10 cows netted inspections to live up to”? Or should 
‘would be a good protit realized from me = last year a clear profit of $284. he go out of business? Competition f always look forward to the ar- 
the remainder. The great surplus of This is a clear profit of over $28 a may be the life of business, but it is rival of American Agriculturist, and 
cow products today comes from cows cow. Of course some herds average only fair that rules and regulations spend a_ pleasant evening looking 
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that are kept at a loss and owned by beyond these figures should be just, and that every pro- through its pages. If more of Our 
\ farmers and others who do not or will IKkeep good stock, pure-bred stock, ducer of milk marketing his product wigongth en Alig baci lige ne | 
not exercise their brains sufliciently to whatever the breed As aman is, so in the’ state should stand on equal pea numbered asain te subscribe ut. 
find out that fact, he thinks, so he does. If he is a scrub terms once.—f R. sare lips a ao” 

The dairyman needs it state of farmer he will have serub stock be- , | be ee 9 . 
knowledge that will permit lime to cause it suits his ideas. Such farmers — : a =—3 





produce just as much milk or butter never go to a furmers’ institute and 
with half the number of cows that his have no use for book farming. Give 
whole herd is now doing. Dairy faurm- such a man blooded stock and he will 
ing needs just half the number of soon reduce it to a scrub by starva.- 
eows und twice us good ones, With tion, neglect or otherwise I would 
such cows it would be diflicult for the rather sell my stock than see them go 
price of any product to get so low hungry and unfed. My milch cows are 
that there would not be some profit in partnership with me. I satisfy their 
remiining. tight here is hid the se- wants and in turn they satisfy my de- 
eret of success. lor years to come mands. If for any reason they fail 
there will be « wide open field for to pay their board bill after IL give 
breeders of fine duiry cattle to supply them a fair chance and leave a bal- 
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the Royal loop. 
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. 
farmers with first-class cows. unce on the wrong side of the ledger | eae aid 
The herd should have the proper account, I don’t stop to reason or ar- and resiliency. American Steel 
eare, not abused: discomfort or frigh gue any such cases: it would only ba | ° Fenee Posts 
will take the butter fat right out of it waste of time. The sooner J] get rid Made of bio 
the milk of any cow If cows are run” of such stock, the sooner [T can begin | 9 
from pastures by « dog or by boys as to bring the account back on the | Cheaper than 


often i thee case, they will give less credit side again, strong, stiff 
milk and it will be of a poorer quality 


- . . 

Gf they are yelled at or beaten with a Million Unprofitable Cows steel wire,with 

milk stool or some other instrument 

ptt age senior ‘aoe their herds and fewer know the profit- continuous stay 
= ’ ra : ; “a ° we . - able and unprofitable cows. Almost « 4 = 

eases Slack i the etal t on pr 1,000,000 dairy cows in Pennsylvania wires from top to 
—>¢ eda, e stables ure co 

and full of drafts, the owner will soon bottom wrapped 

Pre sylvanis : s that ‘oduce 1 
fon. ennsylvania cow lat produc 10 around each hor- 


begin to see his returns dwindling 
more than this are unprofitable, 


Favors Clover and AlWalfa Hay Migures published by the Pennsylva- ° } wi d 
What should we feed the herd? The nia station show that it costs about 10 | izonta Ire an 
old saying fits in here: “Get quality cents i day to maintain a medium Dealers 
sized cow, 10 cents more for the first 


of milk by breeding and quantity by . P A a Si l & Wi C | 
feeding.” Ot the grains, corn ind 10 pounds ol milk, and 10 cents more merican ee re ompany ; 
oats, together with linseed meal, rend each additional 10 pounds. In CHICAGO NEW YORK PITTSBURGH CLEVELAND DENVER 
clover or alfalfa hay produce satisfac- Other words, a o60-pound cow would 
tory results in my dairy [| change Produce milk at 40 cents a day, while | i 
the feed from time to time so as to it would cost 60 c¢ - to produce the DEATH TO | Protect Your Horses’ Hoofs f 
ee : i ; owls . es ic Same amount of milk’ by three cow EAVES | 
oy ee herd ‘ V a “ Z ; , conn - of the 10-pound sort A little prec auton in having your shoer always use : 
ed, 1e grount cor S suppiecme { , " Cc vapewell nals will accomplish thi 
with wheat middlings and bran. Buck- A cow should be fed according to NEWTON 7S ond iedeehen One | ait a hom ar a 5a . oak ney oor 
her size and the amount of milk she ‘ 


wood and more 
durable—last a 
lifetime. Hold : 


fence secure , 
against all conditions. \ 


Sent Free 


Write for booklet on 
how to set posts and 
erect fence. Ever 








Frew dairymen know the profits of 





produce an average of only 4000 pounds 
of milk « year. In most localities in 





farm owner should havsit, 













































wheat in any form is a poor butter Some cases cured by Ist or 2nd $1 can. ve a needless amount of hoot 
. s . oe oO , , a > er . ssue, ) any W njure ta 
feed. Cottonseed meal, although not '!5 Pl oducing. By knowing whethet ol Three cans are guaranteed to cure foot. ‘Best nail in the world at.a 
extensively used is a profitable food not a cow respond s fo an increase in heaves or money refunded. ! eof ae @ lity. ye: weitt ape 
= . 4 s v7 , j . » - > ess of quality twill pay you 
when given with grass, but when it is feed het maximum produc tion can be | | | tohave the best—THE CAPEWELL. 
fed in the winter with « well balanced ascertained, foo often a cow that 
winter ration its tendency is to make Would produce a large amount of milk | mn 1 Mr hn 
fc rive ‘ th: va ! j a 
the butter very hard. Ground corn, i§ not given a chance. : A = 
wheat bran and « mixture of oats F ; : | Profitable Stock Feeding S 
with a small quantity of rye chopped Union County Dairymen Alive | Pinca Pealing Sctte Vous = 
is very desirable. I use the corn and c. H. BREWER, UNION COUNTY, N J -" ay. ~, | Bank p asec = 
ate fraealy ; wee . eS re } he original and the up-to-date ‘ 
oats freely with excellent results. There is a lesson for dairymen in the | Standard Veterinary Remedy for Heaves; free booklet | ‘ . ‘ . 
When I find a cow not paying her rollowing story. in which C. H. Brewer, | ©*Plains fully, 34 years sale and veterinary use. j , } SHE following books contain a systematic 
board I get rid of her. Two distinctive secretary of the Union count y (N 1) | CURES HEAVES BY CORRECTING CAUSE— } oues cl tesa ta ne 
: ¢ ca 4 ‘ agus ay board of a griculture, has 30)6ofrankly | J 
j ds of cattle are in all herds. The 8 tl ’ | t 
Kinds of cattle are in all herds. The Witton of the veonditions, in Union | AMDIGESTION. IT’S A GRAND CONDI. | 2 more fundamental importance than any other 
first is the easy-keeper. She may Pro- «ounty. The lesson is on organization, | TIONER AND WORM EXPELLER |e Gee costes ae Rok oy eae Se e to face 
duce an abundance of milk, but it is 30 badly needed in most dairy section Safe, Most economical. Excellent for Cattle and H j : 
: £ oe . c ° J aT 29 € ogs. > q ; 
of a poor quality The other may give [editor 91.00 per can at dealers, at same price by parcel post | — pts ae oo Pee Pe 
. : Cw » > 7" " ° . pm N 
rich milk but it may take more atten- Dairymen are beginning to look out THE NEWTON REMEDY O0., Toledo, Ohie | i We. uskatl, “A. Glaveusiod G8 le 
tion and more feed to prodace results for their interests in Union county, ' fundamen al und first pr neil ot eding 
> P 7 mn ’ P arm stoc t take u ¢ ect ste 
The former I always fatten and dis- N J Two dairymen’s associations are al by step, makis —- 1M sible for ‘the practi 
ee > gall . ° Theo o "ore vAS j at Jind cal man t lerstand, clear! id fully, 
pose of or l! to the butcher Ch be in r organized. One i : \ Linden, L'[ele} :000 Farmers | is | col man to rraetico s te and fu ly 
latter I sell it any price, Strange N ¥ Another at Union, N J, is to be lustrated 348 pages. 5x7 incl Ner $1.50 


Mie ei tia at deasin . kneva or Can Seek ant Outen day Beright 25000,000 Roda | Books by Thomas Shas 











ways willing to pay $20 or $25 for a men’s association, taking in a part of FEEDING cane p Pot apeges 
cow. Of course they never take into Hssex county. A. B. Headley of Un- & practical mantal-trentine on. th eecetat 
consideration the butter-making qual- ion, N J, is president of the latter as- ong egg Med See, ee —— 
ity of the cow sociation A joint meeting of the any time aud find interesting, helpful and 

dairymen and the Union « ounty board dy Every inch Basic A ag oe yay Pe we pong Hg 









Cashing in the Profits 








#* Open Hearth wire, Illustrated 5x7 inches 536 paue . $2.00 


of agriculture was held in Elizabeth 
Double Galvanized. 

















Kvery cow should make her owner N J, February 24 Reports were re- ! * 436 PER ROD UP. MANAGEMENT AND FEEDING OF CATTLE 
$20 to $25 profit annually. My herd ceived from dairymen concerning the doney Saving Fence Bock and The tirst book ever written discu ing, the 
. ne ar ‘ _ . i, ust write postal now t feeding and management ¢ att rom 

does this. Last year I had a cow that inspection, regulations, etc, with which THE BROWN FENCE & WIRE Co, eth “Ghill .dlauosed’ of oP See every 

















netted me a clear profit of $39 they have to contend One dairyman Department 51 = Clevoland, 0.8 | phase of cattle production under arable 

1 7 " 2 x 2 ae conditions ndispensable to eve one who 
@0ur milk all goes to the creamery. said he had to carry three licenses on keeps cattle, no matter how or where situ 
While the butter receipts may not be his wagon in disposing of his milk, ia aie _ ated. Illustrated. 5%x8 inches..Net $2.00 


MANAGEMENT AND FEEDING OF SHEEP 
Every detail of feeding and management of 
sheep is treated in a practical and ex- 
haustive manner. It is by far the most 
complete work yet published on the subject. 
It is so plain that the men who take ik ag 
their guide should not fail in their work. 
Illustrated. 542x744 inches. Cloth..Net $2.00 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
Ashland Bldg.,315-321 Fourth Ave., New York N.Y. 


as large as wholesaling the milk, all owing to nearness of towns. He comes 
things being equal, there is a greater under the rules and regulations of 
profit considering that the buttermilk three municipalities. 
is fed to the hogs. Another dairyman said his cows had 
[ have used much care in selecting been tested for tuberculosis three times 
my dairy stock. I have the Jersey cat- in four months, owing to different re- 
ile, and for dairy purposes Ibelieve the quirements made by state and munici- 
Jerseys have them all beaten. They .pal laws, which had to be met at 
may not give as much milk, but it is considerable expense and with no re- 





DANA’ S EAR LABELS 


Are tamped with any name or address with serial 
numbe ‘rs. They are simple, practical and a distinct and 
reliable mark. Samples free. Agents wanted. 


H.C. OANA, 31 MAIN STREET, WEST LEBANON, N. H. 
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Walks and Talks 


With the Editor 
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Starting a Dairy Farm 


Mrom Ohio I get the 
qguiry: 

Will the Walks and Talks man 
make some suggestions about soil im- 
provement and advise whether he 
thinks dairying will be a good line ‘o 
follow? I own a smal! farm of +2 


following in- 


acres. On it are a seven-room house, 
two barns, one outbuilding, cribe, 
small orchard with fruit for famil) 


use. ‘The soil has been run down and 
Is somewhat sandy, I want io follow 
a line that will pay and build up the 
land. How many cows should f start 
with ?—[E. C. Wagner, Ohio. 

One can suggest steps to take in soil 
Improvement and he can also speak 
with enthusiasm about dairying, but 
whether a particular individual shouid 
follow dairying or not is anothcr 
question. A man who does noi like 
cows has no business engagin; in 
dairying. How to dispose of the prod 
uct is equally important, and that can 
be decided only by those acquain’ cc 
with conditions. If there is a good rv- 
tail market near home at good priccs, 
unquestionably a man liking cows can 
succeed if he has the right kind of 
cows and gives them the right kind oz 
feed. If he decides to make butter, 
then he must know how to make good 
butter and he must look into market 
conditions to know where he can best 
dispose of that product. 


At present prices for market milk 
there is not much money in it above 
cost of production unless high yield- 
img cows are secured and an abun- 


dance of productive feed can be 
readily raised on the farm. In this par- 
ticular case my correspondent admits 
the land is poor. It may be a question 
whether he is ready to start in with 
Many cows at first. If he gets too 
many cows for his acreage the possi- 
bilities are that not enough feed and 
pasture will be available so that much 
grain or other feed will be required, 
thus absorbing all the revenue ob- 
tained from milk or butter. 

Then there is the silo. In these 
days of low prices and stiff competi- 
tion I should certainly want a silo as 
part of the dairy equipment. Soil im- 
provement and keeping cows always 
go hand in hand. The manure pro- 
duced, if properly taken care of, will 
make better the land and thus make 
more feed to better provide for the 
cows. Yet, if the land is so poor as to 
give little feed then the cows will yield 
small returns unless extra grain is 
purchased. Why not start this land 
improving work by getting humus in- 
to the soil by growing cowpeas or soy 
beans or buckwheat in the spring, 
plowing the crop under or cutting it for 
feed; and then seed rye in the fall to 
be plowed under the following spring, 
to get vegetable matter into the soil. 
These are good steps to take in land 
improvement. 

If this land were rich enough now 
to grow clover, I would start clover as 
a regular feature of the farm work, I 
would be mighty careful that none of 
the stable manure was wasted and I 
would use this manure in connection 
with growing corn for live stock feed- 
Ing. If I had a market for milk I 
would start in with a few cows so as 
to feel my way. As’ the market for 
milk enlarges I would add more cows. 
In this way there would be satisfac- 
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tion in knowing that little risk is be- 
ing tnken, that the farm is being 
made lhe and that the owner is 
finding out just whet he can do and 
how | can best do it. 

}huve known men to start with one 
or two cows and steadily increase the 
number as the Cemand for their milk 
increcsed. These men improved their 
farnis us iteir herds were developing: 
they always hed an abundance of 
home-reised fecd, and in time had 
proauctives, prolitable herds, I have 


known other men who have gone into 


the dairy bus with a splurge and 

jump, stocking the farm with many 
cows beso the knew just wher 
they were ut; and they failed, They 


soon hic cows than feed for the 


required labor and feed 


hore 


cows and the 








bills ran the venture into the ditch. 

buiryin is i niighty good thing for 
the men ana migh., rood 
thing fe the jund, but equally im- 
portant with the lend and the cows 

the nan behind hoth, who likes the 
work, vho : devoted to it and who 
l ( Te n Wol ne oui 1] 
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Raising the Farm Calf 

rho OTN MICITELS, LONG ISLAND 

] ( rar j red rais- 
1 « co’ rst ¢ ‘ lel uc- 
“ 1 ad le , ‘t j he 

1 ne econonnrik of 
securing | \ ani ‘ large 
niii nm ‘ micItTyV. t} eda I mily 
be hic it the only y Oo ctting 
co. 1 t ll ave ‘ 1K mM} o DOO | 
quia mill ny Vy | pro- 
duc‘ ioi t e } of every 
dairyinan that 1 es] own live 
stock in ihe right way. 

Th rst and most impo) nt tactoi 
in raising socd cows is to pee good 
bull, cne he mother and ire’s 
mother have inade big milk records, 
The bu!!l should bi pure-bred, but 
that in itself is no evidence that he 
is desirable. There are lots of culls 
among pure-bred bulls and for this 
reason no bull should be purchased 


unless the mother and 
his sire’s nicther is known. An extra 
$50 invested in an extra 
back of a bull is sure to bring mani- 
fold returns. There are many records 
that show that a good bull is capabl 
of producing hcifers which will milk 
from 1000 to 1500 quarts more a year 


record of his 


rood record 


than do their mother 
Where mixe:l mothy hay andj|f§ 

corn stover are jed roughage, a 
“dry” cow requires ni least four 
pounds grain a (J 7 may con- 
sist of one poun: linseed meal and 
three pounds pure wheat bran. Lin- 
seed meal is especially valuable before 


calving because of its laxativeness. 

Some milk may wel! be fed to the 
calves, even if it is worth 6 cents a 
quart, wholesale. .During the first 
month the calf may receive eight to 
11 pounds milk a day. After this, 
well cooked rolled oats may be sub- 
stituted for part of the milk. At the 
end of six weeks, four pounds milk 
and one-half pound rolled oats may 
be fed advantageously. At this time 
a calf can eat one-third pound of a 
mixture of linseed meal, corn meal 
and ground oats or wheat bran a day. 
Alfalfa, hay is ideal and next to this 
clover hay will be found most satis- 
factory. 

















Hurdles Placed for Effective Use 


















Money Savers 
for Farmers 


Six short appeals to “‘horse sense’’ 


NY man can make money by judicious saving. “A penny saved 

is a penny earned.” Think it over. There arc ceriain things you 
ought to have for farm maintenance. But don’t buy the wrong thing 
at any price or the right thing at the wrong price. Perhaps right 
now you are in need of a timber preservative, a lice or fly killer, a 
durable paint for metal and exposed wood surfaces, a satisfactory 
cement for quick everyday repairs, a ready roofing that is wear-proof, 
easy to lay and cheap, or : 
some real wear-proof, fire - re- 


* tee ° RE you getting all vou 
sisting shingles. y. 









should from your liv hs 

~ stock Perhaps they are _ | 
We can fit you out perfectly being pestered by insects ni 
in these things. The Barrett _ lies, lice, vermin, They 2| 
7 r ila eg "cd . Spra ~~ 

Money Savers have no super-  "™U*t be kept clean. Spray My 
¢ ’ your cows end horses with ie 
iors. Just glance over the — Creonoid. Keepsthem from ° 
products shown below. Then insect annoyance, And 3] 
send for fuller. information your hogs will be better if ‘= 


the rubbing posts and swill & 
Let your paileare Creonized, A boon 4 
sav ing be- in the poultry house—hetter hene— more eggs. 

. Creonoid comes in cans of 1, 5 or 10 gallons or 
gin t rday ° in half barrels and barrels. And it's the most 
Write now! econowical antiseptic you can buy, 


concerning them. 






















7OU will be glad for the day when 

you met Barrett's Everlastic Roofing. 
Just the thing for all farm buildings. 
The best “Rubber Roofing’ at the 
price. And the price is low. No excuse 
for a leak in the roof with Fverlastic at 
your servi itis tough durable and 
cary to lay. 





O your implements rust? If } ERE is the way to make ev 
“£0, they are decreasing in eryday repairs quickly, per: 
value. Coat your implements and manently and cheaply—use Elas- 
i; iron work with Lverjet Elastic tigum, the adhesive, elastic and 
ig aint. You know that carbon waterproof cement. Whenever 
ifs aint is best for such purposes. i have gutters to join or reline, 
Vel 

E 

nal 


~ 





Vell, Everjet is the beat carbon eaks or joints to seal, cornices to 


paint made. Never cracke or 








} stuff, green-house glasses to put 
ad neato Wears like iron. las a in or chimney flashings to renew, 
4 rege cavering capacity and is cx Flastigum will he your unfailing 
i trevel « no friend nesp, easy to use and 
M equai a roof paint. i i on the job, 
ttt FALBE iso product you chould never be withont—Barrett’s 
6977) Awe Grade Une Creosote Oil. It is the moet effective wood 
© ( ln Q preservat ve on the market. Aciual teste have proved that it 
race Une penetrates deeper and lasts longer than any t+imilor product. 
Lieurp “1 A good fence post will last 20. years if painted with Barrett’s 
Cr 2 Sot eC O} Grade One ¢ reosote Oil. Use Crade One Creceote Oi) and 
A 4 BA APA ~ hf add to the life of all your « posed woods ork. 
7 ae . : 
SFE Sse _ wor : i 
= 2 ba  . 66 fire-proof aud wear-preof, one that has aristocracy F 
= «#» Sian wees and class stamped on every feature? ‘Then vou ougbt 4 


you like a roof that is beautiful es well as A\ 
f 

Barrett's. ‘Iylike Shingles. " 

| 

‘ 


to inquire about t These v4 
‘ e S} shingles are made of crushed slate on a tough, 
if waterproof base. Made in soft, velvety colors, /_ The 


red or green. You can’t beat these shingles a Barrett 
Compan 


for quality or low price. Send for booklet, 


F you don't know about the Barrett Line of Money Savers, it’s / Please end 
™ time you got acquainted. Check the subjects you ere interested “ me booklet on 
in end return the coupon tous, We'll five you some interesting 4 subjects checke:l. | 
facts , FP) . . 
hy ’ poll Ps Everlastic Roofin; | 
| > , i 
ede OF IU ne Company / Tverjct Hlaatto Paint... | 


Llastigom Crecnoid . 


/ Grade One Creosote Oil, .... 


Tylike Shingles, ,.. 
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The Paterson Mfg. Co., Limited: Montreal Jf Name 
Toronto Winnipeg ee i i ib as 
St. John, N. B. Halifax, N. S. al Addre«a 
af cn recnstarneneneseccpscnsoonnes 
Address nearest office 

















- Save Money! 


‘Buy an All-Purpose Engine 
Usable on Binders 


Prof. I. W. Dickerson of the Farm 
Mechanics Department University of IIli- 
inois, says—‘‘By all means purchase engines 
|for general purpose work in future of such 
idesign as to work properly on grain 


| ° 
‘and corn binders, manure spreaders, 


potato diggers, etc., in season. > ~ silica 
meNewWay 
} 


All Purpose and Binder Engine 
“Gossae Gees Rienr” | 


It exactly fills every requirement. ; 
4H. P. size fits 5, 6, 7 and 8 ft. binders and sells| 
at the low price of $150.00, including extras not} 
found on common stationary engines. 

Get our Golden Harvest Catalog, which describes 
this engine in detail—wel]l worth writing for. 


~ The New-Way’ Moror Company 


al LANSING, MICHIGAR, U.S.A. | 


10 RACE STREET 
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When You Write Advertisers sin’ ccrcivetises: tute t 


know where their replice come 
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SANITATION 


FOOT AND 
MOUTH DISEASE 


HOG CHOLERA 








| You can make all live-stock 
quarters sanitary by using 


KRESO Dip No. 1 


The Standardized, Reliable 
Dip and Disinfectant. 


We will send you tree m booklet om the 
mange, arthritis, sore mouth, etc. 
uve will send you free » booklet on 
how to build a hog wallow, which will 
keep hogs clean and healt oe 
@ booklet on 


our hogs tre from lies and 





the last ten rs to prevent the 
pd so disease. It huedone 
DIP No. 1 will do the 


paw 
KRESO to Une—Rell- 
CO Pre dato be ail 

” er fale be. — 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


Dep't Animal industry. DETROIT, MICH. 














for Country Homes 

Every country home should have a good water 
supply system. a provides comfort, affords fire 
Protection, and is useful in many ways. 

We have filled’ nearly 15,000 orders for tanks, 
d water supply systems of all kinds 
and for all purposes. 

We can furnish you one to meet your individual 
requirements—ready to install. Your plumber, or 
any good — can do the work. 
Complete Systems 
for as little as 

We inmatall all kinds of 

from those 

used om great country estates, 

railroads, municipali- 

and factories, to the 

pneumatic Simplex System, 

=e we furnish complete at 
by 7 “. country homes. 


SIMPLAR 
| Gasoutte ENGINE it $64 
splendid hopper cooled 
giges for general use. or in 
eonnection = water sys- 


















tems. 6 H. P. size, only $94. 
Write, explat your needs fully, 
and ask for our cola olveulas 


No. 87. 
The Baltimore Company 
Baltimore, Md. 
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nets wate nanene oan We will send you abso- 
tate y free these 168 beautifal full-color sample cards 
-- for all purposes---residence, barns 
= , @name!s and so on---and will quote 
= positively the lowest prices ever made on such 
quality, easy-spreading, long lasting puints. 
Savo one-ttal] on paint 


ar pele int cost in two. 
Gee Bis - Boas types ir ee 
od'Surn Paint gawranee’ WMS 
See »from 63ca ‘ 
on; floor- 
show r-paint, guaren S08 
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Mutton Carcasses 
Butchers prefer a _  short-legged, 
plump careass of mutton that is full 
of meat and not too fat. The neck 
should be short but thick, the body 
round, and the flank of small propor- 
tion. The shoulders and legs should 





Common. 
Two Types of Mutton 


Choice. 


be thick, and full of meat right down 
to the knee or hock. Thick loins, 
moderately fat, are demanded. 

The loin when cut ir “chops” is in 
greatest esteem if a ‘full eye’’ of lean 
meat is conspicuous, Mutton may he 
kept in cold storage for a considerable 
time, and so kept it improves in qual- 
ity, and in being eaten is more tender 
and tasty. The two sketches show a 
very choice and a common mutton 
carcass, There is no question as to 
which will sell for the highest price. 





Hurdles for Sheep and Hogs 

A good method of handling hogs 
and sheep on forage crops or pasture 
is to fence off part of the feld at a 
time with movable hurdles. The port- 
able fence illustrated, built in 10-foot 
panels, is in use on a farm in central 
Missouri and the owner considers it 
very useful, See illustration page 11. 

Fencing off a part of the field so as 
to confine the hogs to a small area at 
a time has several advantages. The 
hog is naturally a roaming animal, and 
will not only tramp over a large field 
wasting much of the feed and tram- 
pling it under foot, but will in so do- 
ing work off a good deal of flesh he 
should be keeping on for market. For- 
age crops, harvested by the hogs 
themselves, are the great money-mak- 
ing feeds for hog raisers, and with 
them there is less trouble with disease 
than with a dry ration. Hogs grown 
on pasture fatten and round out for 
market much better than those kept 
in confined quarters in a dry lot. 

Clover, blue rape, oats and 
cowpeas all pay well as- summer hog 
forages. Rape is able to stand after 
frost, and in this way is useful for 
stretching out fall pigs. In early 
spring rye makes a good appetizer to 
keep the hogs gaining and eating well, 
A little green stuff is a great relief 
after a winter of dry feed. 

In spring the movable fence here 
pictured is sometimes used to cut out 
a wet part of a field so the hogs will 
not trample and puddle the soil. This 
fence is inexpensive to build, and can 
be easily loaded on a wagon and car- 
ried to any part of the farm. The 
idea of feeding crops right on the 
ground where they grow is taking hold 
among farmers more than ever before, 
and is a paying method. 


grass, 


Produce Clean Milk—Cleanliness is 
next to godliness in dairy, matters. 
Bacteria gets into the milk from three 
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sources: In the milk as it comes from 
the udder, on dust and dirt particles 
falling into the milk and the utensils 
which are not sterilized. 


Our Veterinary Adviser 


Sheep Ticks—D. W., Ohio: Please 
give me a remedy for sheep ticks. 
As @ rule there is but one remedy and 
one season of the year to treat for 
ticks, and that is to dip them after 
shearing. Sheep may be dipped in 
amy of the disinfectant solutions with 
good results, but probably the best 
dip is the lime-sulphur, as follows: 
Quicklime eight pounds, sulphur 24 
pounds, water 100 gallons. The lime 
should be slaked into a paste and 
the sulphur thoroughly mixed with 
it; this mass is then put into 25 or 30 
gallons of water and boiled for two 





hours. This is allowed to settle and 
the clear liquid is drawn off and 
diluted with water to the proper 
strength. 


Leucorrhoea or Whites—BE. A. t., 
New York: I have a mare now 
heavy with foal that has what is 
called the whites; there is a continual 
discharge of a yellowish white mat- 
ter. Would it be wise to breed her 
again? As this mare is about to foal 
it is very probable that the discharge 
may indicate something wrong with 
the foal. Whites is the name given 
to a discharge that originates in the 
uterus, the result of inflammation. <A 
condition of this sort would be im- 
possible in this case. If the foal 
comes all right I would not hesitate 
to breed her again. 


Sprung Knees and Wind Puffs— 
M. E. M., Pennsylvania: I have a 
horse with sprung knees and wind 
puffs. What can be done for him? 
For the wind puffs, if of long stand- 
ing nothing can be done except to 
rub in a liniment and bandage 
tightly at night. If recent in develop- 
ment they may be painted with tinc- 
ture of iodine once a day until well 
roughened; after the scabs fall re- 
peat. The sprung knees may be re- 
lieved somewhat by rubbing the back 
tendons with liniment or skunk’s oil. 
The latter is highly recommended by 
some. I should judge that it would 
be impossible to effect a cure of 
either trouble in this case 





Lampas—H. M. B., Pennsylvania: 
[ have a mare that has lampas. 
What can be done for them and 
what should I feed her? Lampas is 
the name given to a condition of the 
gums back of the front teeth on up- 
per jaw, when they are_ swollen. 
Often this is caused by growing 
teeth, sometimes in old animals by 
wearing away of the teeth, and oc- 
easionally it is thought to be due to 
indigestion. The common remedy is 
te searify with the point of a sharp 
knife, well guarded to prevent cut- 
ting deeply and wouncing an artery. 
Often it is only necessary to feed 
corn on the ear, or roots or carrots, 
im eating which the swollen portion 
will be pushed back in in place. 





Pigs with Lice H. A A. G., Pennsyl- 
vania: I have two little pigs that 
have not done at all well; they ger 


the same care and feed as others in 
another pen. The small pigs have 
lice and my cattle are also. lousy. 
What can be done for them? No 
doubt the lice are to blame for the 
poor conditon of the pigs. The best 
and cheapest remedy for lice on pigs 
is crude oil, although it is a question 
whether it would be wise to apply it 
to hogs unless they are well sheltered 
from the cold. The same remedy will 
answer for the cattle. Feed affected 
animals well and give them a small 
amount of sulphur in their feed every 
day. For the cattle a heaping tea- 
spoonful; this amount will answer for 
three to four hogs. 


Barn ltch—I. D. W., New York: I 
have a fime calf that has an itchy 
disease of the skim about the eyes, 
head and shoulders, he is constantly 
scratching, licking and rubbing him- 
self and the hair is falling out. Is 
itch, caused by a small insect para- 
itch caused by a small imsect para- 
site that burrows under the outer 
skin, amd easily travels from one 


animal to another. Affected areas 
should - be scrubbed with a 10% 
solution of sulpho-napthol and 


sulphur ointment well rubber in. Re- 
peat once a week for three weeks. 
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“| Thought She Would 
Never Amount to Anything” 


Many cow owners all over the 
country know what it is to see a 
cow that they were about ready 
to sell to the butcher become one 
of their best producers through a 
judicious use of the 
great cow = 
medicine 


There is nothing mysterious about Kow- 
Kure; it is pany = a medicine for cows that 
stimulates ds up the vital organs and 
makes them perform properly. It has beea 
found especiallv effective for the 
dom, Bascenaese, Mx. Foren, ‘Shousing, 
ness, ever, 0: 
Lost Appetite, Buaches, Retin’ Afterbinte 
ete. GET THIS FREE BOOK 
When 2 cow is sick, first aid is most 
valuable, and to know just what to do 
save the life 
Cow I 
arefully 








The farmer’s old reliable treat- 
ment for Lump Jaw in cattle. 


Fleming’s Actinoform 


Sold under a positive arantee since 1996— 
your jooney ifunded if 1¢ if it fails. First 
write for a free copy of 
Fleming’s Vest-Pocket 
Veterinary Adviser 
It describes Lump Jaw qe explains how 
Fleming’s ‘Actinoforta i ia to be used. A book of 
192 pages, containing 67 Bestpetens oa infor- 
mation upon almost 
taining to —- and cattle. We 
to be the best book of the kind ever printed 
tobe givenaway. Durable leatherette binding. 
FLEMING BROS., Chemists, 
221 Union Stock Yards, Chicago, ML 


ve believe i 
elieve it 


MELE 
BOOK "tee" 


() or loss of hair. 
ys ae 
a a ee to retura 
Remedy fails on 
Thoropin—SPA VIB 
| R E EhsoperD "Shoulder, a 
Ankle, Hoof or Tendon Disease, 


Save-The-Horse BOOK is a Mind Settler; Tells 
How to Test for Bone Spavin—What TO DO 
for a Lame Horse, It is ous 20 Years’ Experience 


and Discoveries. forms of 
WITH age 





But write. Sam Contract and ADVICE— 
ALL FRE ite et (to tte = a E & Managers). Address 


TROY CHEMICAL C0., Rteasebe. Binghamton, N.Y, 


Draggiste Everywhere sell Sare-The-Hiorse with CON- 
TRACT, or we send by Post or Express paid, 


ABSORBINE 


RADE MARK REG.U.S.PA 
Will reduce Inflamed, Strained, 
— T Ligaments, or 
Stops the lameness ont 
pln fom 7 PSplint, Side Bone or 
Spavin. No blister, no hair 
gone and horse can be used. $2a 
bottle at druggists or delivered. 
Describe your case for special in- 
structions and interesting horse Book 2 & Fres 
W. F. YOUNG, P. D. F, 379 Temple St, Springfleld, Mass. 











You're paying more than you ought to pay 
fortires. Save 20%. Buy Riverside Tires. 


sutomobile book and get 
on how to save money on all automobile socessories 
Write for this book today —to house most convenient. 
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The Arabian a Family Horse 


There is a horse crank up in Pine 
county, Minn, to use his own descrip- 
tion of himself. He is not like the or- 
dinary crank. He can see things be- 
yond his own ideas, but he is imbued 
with the idea that the thoroughbred 
Arabian horse is going to be “it’’ in 
horse flesh for pleasure purposes from 
now on. Alexander Halliday is his 
name and he owns Nauman the Sec- 
ond, which he claims is the only pure 
Arabian horse in the state. He calls 
him a thoroughbred. He is. His sire 
was Nauman and his dam Nimorette, 
two of the best known Arabian horses 
in America, “Lots of people,” says 
Halliday, “believe that when a horse 
has body white and brown spots, or 
brown body and white sopts, he is an 
Arabian. They are wrong. That horse 
is what is known as Barb. The thor- 
oughbred animal is always of a solid 
color. He is either a gray, bay or 
chestnut. Sometimes he is black, but 
he is never white or spotted. In keep- 
ing Arabians one has to watch that 
they do not get too much to eat. 

“Arabians are better than other 
horses for pleasure purposes or driving 
because of their gentleness of disposi- 
tion, This stallion of mine will let the 
boys of the neighborhood ride him and 
I feel perfectly safe in letting them 
take him because he is so gentle. The 
Arabian horse has a longer period of 
usefulness. Their average life is 25 
years and they sometimes keep useful 
up to 40 years. In the United States 
there are about 500 head of thorough- 
bred Arabian horses. Nauman cost 
me $500 when a colt. They are expen- 
sive at the start, but are easier to 
raise than the ordinary horse. They 
are very hardy, about as hardy 
as a wolf. The colts can be weaned 
when about 24% months old. The soon- 
er the drivers of this kind wake up to 
the fact that there is value in the 
Arabian as a family horse that can’t 
be secured in other breeds, they will 
become one of the most popular 
breeds in the country. 





Good Treatment Pays 


SAM COX 

lam using six horses on my farm, 
although the average number used is 
five. The reason farmers have trouble 
wintering horses successfully are lack 


of proper feed and exercise. The 
cheapest feed is corn fodder with 
grain feed or corn. Most farmers try 
to keep their work horses in fairly 
good condition all through the win- 
ter, Others use the best teams to do 
the driving and allow the others to. 
stay in the barn, There are very few 
surplus horses. I winter my extra 


horses in the field when the weather 
is fit, but stable them at night, I give 


them light feed in the barn twice a 
day. I can winter horses for $8 per 
head without counting my time. 

I feed my horses three quarts of 
cob meal three times a day with a 
quart of bran at night and 15 pounds 
of hay free from dust. I always water 
before feeding, keeping salt within 
easy reach. Early in the spring I see 
that the collar fits the horse. Care 
must be taken in not having the col- 
lar too wide or too deep. I fit the 
collars tight on the sides with just 


room enough to put my hand between 
the throat and collar, being careful 
not to choke the horse. I soak the 
collar before fitting. Then I fit the 
harness to the collar tight at every 
point, and see to it that the harness 
does not move on the collar. About 
half the farmers are very careful 
about fitting the harness, but others 
do not seem to give it much thought 
Those men drive poor horses. Extra 
attention should be given thin horses 
in the spring. 





Just a line to show my appreciation 
of your paper. I have been a reader 
for about two years, and find it a ve ry 
helpful, practical farming paper. The 
thing that has impressed me most is 


the fact that the articles are of prac- 
tical value and can be worked out, 
and differ ffm many other articles 


found in agrieultural papers, in that 
they are not fine- -Spun theories meant 
to be read but not practiced. I find 
American Agriculturist market re- 
ports and reports of conventions in- 
teresting reading, and by them I 
manage to keep up to date.—[{H. M. 
Cubberley, Union County, N J. 








This is the kind of a road that lost a Kansas farmer $2,800 
by cutting him off from his market. 
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The Concrete Road enables tie farmer to reach his market 
in any kind of weather. 


A Soft Road Cost Peter Coughlin, of 
Concordia, Kas., $1,800 in One Week 


HE Kazsas Farmer says: “John W. McCoy, Vice-President of William 
Volker Co., of Kansas City, recently made a speech in his old home 
town, Concordia, Kansas, in which he recounted the experience of 
Peter Coughlin, whose place was about three miles east of town. He said: 


‘As an excuse for talking good roads I remember an actual case. 


While employed at the 


B. & M. depot, the general live-stock agent at the request of a Chicago Commission Com- 


pany, wired our office to have a feeder ship his cattle on a certain date. 


Under normal 


conditions, Mr. Ralston would have driven out and advised this man, but the roads were 


impassable for vehicles, and the message was taken on horseback. 


This feeder said it would 


be impossible to get the cattle to the station, as he had that morning been to town and knew 


the condition of the roads. 


When they 


could be traveled, the market had declined $2.50 per 


zoo. On this Jot the farmer suffered a loss on the two cars of nearly $1,800. No doubt a 
similar loss, or road tax, if you please, has been collected many times during the past 20 
years and will be again frequently in the next 20.’” 


Conditions not half as bad as this on your roads 
may be costing you hundreds of dollars this year 
in lost market opportunities, in high haulage costs 
paid in worn-out horses, harness and wagons, and 
heavy tax for maintenance of impermanent roads. 

A concrete road is permanent, and it is open 


the year round in every 
kind of weather. Its first 
cost is low, approxi- 


mately $15,000 per mile 


Southwestern Life Building 
allas, Texas 


CONCRETE 


FOR PERMANENCE 


for a 16-ft. road, and its annual maintenance 
averages but $30.00 a mile for complete upkeep 
and repairs. In the end, the concrete road is the 
cheapest permanent road you can build. It will 
save you money in haulage and road taxes, and 
will increase the value of your property. 

Send today for freebook 
on Concrete Roads. This 


valuable information is 
worth money toany farmer. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


111 West Washington Street, Chicago 


116 New Montgomery Street 


Commerce Building 
San Francisco 


Kansas City 
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BS is peedy fo wr you "sadeee I wane you to ect 
in connec oe yn with my new lower than eve 
on G: allow Masterpiece engines from 1 
h. p., will save you money. You can’t 

N engine than the Galloway Masterpiece. 


sands of Galloway Masterpiece engine users have 


said so themselves! 


good that when it goes out into the 





S toa dozen more. Gallow2 
whole communities like wH e. 


WAIT? 
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B explain my special advertising distribu 
If you answere dallthe engine advertisements 






ou would not find an offer fairer, squarer or more in your E ‘ 
ou owe it to your pocket-book and the sfaction that you 





demand in the operation of the engine 3 
advertisement and learn the particulars o 
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1 build this engine right here 

in Waterloo in my own factories and build it so 
x hands of a 
S customer, one Masterpiece engine sells from one 
Engines sweep the 


it because th 
r 1916 prices 

44 h. p. to 16 
tae a better 
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why I say 


DON’T DO \ 
ING 


you have seen ith meehemniies ane nite rful new 1916, 250- 
age book that tells all about Galloway engines ‘and 


tion offer! 
ever published 


avor 


to answer a 


this new 90-day offe 


eS ” di stribute 10,000 more Gotrowey Masterpiece engines po ead 





4h. p. to 16h. p. ! I know these 10,000 engines will speak 
for themselves and multiply ™m. salon this year! 
The great Galloway chain of factories is running day and night. 
We are turning out more engines than ever and the reason is 








that we are building this engine se good, from ch a highly 
verfe ected design, of such good mate erials and by suc h thorough- 
y skilled workmen that ev« ry Ge illoway Masterpiece selis one 


or more wherever introduced! Si 
terms 
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WM. GALLOWAY, PRESIDENT, THE WM. GALLOWAY CO. * Sie 


ral selling plans, cash or 


tion. 


250-page book 


how to pick out, size up andjudge an engine; 
it also gives you engine secrets and facts; why to insist 

’ large bore and low spee d which mean 
muous usere’ satisfaction; I 


e to 16h. Pp, and 6 P. 
quality. This’ book = BAVE 


your farm power 


30-DAY TRIAL 
G NEW LIBERAL 


; how KJ lay = prove to you that Gallow ay is still giving more power for less money. 
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SELLING PLANS 4 


7 §-YEAR GUARANTEE § 


916 ENGINE IMPROVEMENTS ® 


Oo lana Our 1916 model is a mechanicalimasterpiece—a master stroke in engine de- 
Sf sign —built by master engine builders. Materials superior in quality—skilled 
workmanship—standardized—develops away above rated power. Bearings 

adjustable—no lost motion. Specia rE conomy carburetor (worth $15 more on eS 

any € ngine, but costs nothing extra on a Galloway)—cuts down fuel billa—uses ° 

any fuel—perfect vaporizer—valves-in-head—two-ball governor—large fly 
wheel—perfect balance—big bore—long stroke—heavy weight. Lubricating 
system works winter or summer—magneto never misses fire—100% efficient— 
easy starter—no cranking—needs no batteries—independent of weather, hot 

or cold, wet or dry. ry 
Get a genuine Galloway, then 
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users have testified 


vines in the United States 
‘here are many imitators 


you won’t be disappointed as thousands of its 
Gs alloway is the ploneer manufacturer of gasoline en- 
who selis ect to the consumer—from factory to farm. 

“! All Lask you to do is try our engine be- 
side thejy m the same job, under t ame con ditions; just compare the engines ee | 
for po ze for size, bore, stroke, weight and low speed, which mesns easy running, 
satisfaction, economy. Just mz uke these comparisons and you will get the facts which 
After you 
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ave made these comparisons be your own judge. 
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Fantastic Dreams of a Chicken Farm 


More About Laying Types 
GEORGE B. FISK, MASSACHUSETTS 


The points to be decided in a layer, 
according to the view of James Had- 


lington, poultry expert New South 
Wales agricultural department, are 
fdirly long and rather narrow head, 
long and deep face, comb of medium 
size without coarseness,, large, bold 
and expressive eyes, fairly long slim 
neck, and long body, symmetrically 
and well proportioned. These points 
are intended to imply to the White 


Leghorn breed and the laying type of 
fowls in general. Mr Hardington lays 
much stress on the head of any 
breed, noting activity and alertness. 
“Any coarseness in face and comb, 
particularly if accompanied by a 
fixed bold eye and heavy eyebrows, 
are sure indications of a poor layer.” 

It is Commonly believed that poul- 
try thrives better in small flocks 
than in large ones, The point has 
been definitely tested in experiments 
by an English poultry society; 124 
birds were kept in one large flock, 
and an equal number of birds were 
kept in flocks of four each. The yield 
averaged 187 eggs a bird from the 
small flocks, and 170 eggs a bird from 
the single large flock. While the 
figures confirm the prevailing idea, it 
is hardly shown that the gain is 
sufficient to offset the extra care and 
expense required by keeping the birds 
in very small flocks. 


Feed Baby Chicks Regularly 
M. G. F.,. NEW. YORE 


My method of feeding the first days 
after hatching has failed to develop 
any digestive troubles in several years, 
I give bread squeezed out in sweet 
milk for several days, then add ground 
feed, usually the Cornell chick ration. 
T think failure to get lusty chicks 
comes from not feeding often enough 
or in quantities that satisfy. I never 
allow any food to be left over. Yet it 
is surprising how much the chicks will 








Tella Why Chicks Die 

&. J. Reefer, poultry - expert of 
4308 Reefer Bidg., Kansas City, Mo., 
is giving away free a new book which 
tells of a simple home solution that 
raises per cent of all chicks 
hatched and cures white diarrhea 
over night. All poultry raisers 
should surely write for this value 
able book free.—[Advertisement. 


take, even when very small. 
five feeds a day, beginning at 5a m 
or earlier, which are none too many 
for several weeks. If they have eaten 
it all clean before your back is fairly 
turned it is safe to say they need as 
much more. 

Then I am careful never to leave 
uncovered pails of water or anything 
in which they can drown. Drinking 
dishes always have a stone in the mid. 
dle so a chick can always get out. 
Neither do I prop up coops or doors 
in a way that makes it possible to 
crush the little fellows. 


I give 





Incubator Easily Managed 
MRS CC, H, RUST 


Many farm women hesitate about 
buying an incubator because they 
think it is too much trouble to oper- 
rate and requires scientific handling to 
get a hatch. However, for those who 
are in the poultry business for all it is 
worth, the incubator is veritably a 
present*help in time of need. Every- 
thing comes with the machine and it 
only requires patience, common sense 
and regular attention to get a good 
hatch from good eggs. The best hatch 
comes when the incubator is placed in 
the cellar, and I always make sure it 
is dry and well ventilated. 

I pay particular attention to the 
thermometer and lamp, as these are 
the most important parts of the incu. 
bator. After the eggs are placed in the 
incubator it is a mistake to “fire up” 
too quickly. I bring the heat up grad- 
ually, until the thermometer ranges 
around 100 degrees. Do not try to run 
the machine with a lower tempera- 
ture, as the eggs will not hatch, I keep 
mine running in the neighborhood of 
102 degrees, but during the last days 
of incubation, it is a little hard to keep 
the temperature down to that point. 

There is no difficulty in turning the 
eggs twice a day, after practicing for 
a few days. No contrivance can be so 
successfully used as the hands. After 
the 19th day, I never touch the eggs, 
and only open the incubator long 
enough to see that the thermometer is 


right It is the gest for the chicks to 
hatch as nearl « the same time as 
possible. { have the brooder warm 


and ready to receive the hatch. If the 
chicks get chilled when they are taken 
from the incubator, they are not liable 
to get over it, and the important part 
of poultry is, the number we raise and 
hot the number we hatch, 


Treatment for Bumble Foot ] 


Some of my chickens have an ailment 
which begins with swelling in the ball 
of the foot and later affects the next 
joint above. Swelling increases to 
about the size of a dove’s egg. and 
u - bane cut open emits matter. 

head and comb get darker upon the 
affected individuals. There is no lame- 
ness connected with the trouble, al- 
though the individuals are less active, 
get thin and eat less. There is no 
gee cause. Tt has continued for 

or seven weeks in one individual. 
What can be done in the way of pre- 
vention and treatment?—[G. B. 


The case of bumble foot described 
is similar to corns or hard tumors 


on the bottom of the foot of the 
affected fowl. It may be caused by 
heavy birds jumping from high 


perches upon a floor lacking in litter. 
This causes a bruise which results 
in inflammation and the swelling 
described. It may also be caused by 
ah injury to the foot due to walking 
on stones or the getting of slivers or 
other foreign material into a cut in 
the bottom of the foot. 

By making a crisscross incision 
with a sharp knife, the hard core or 
husk may be squeezed out. The in- 
fection should then be treated with 
a 3% solution of carbolic acid or 
cerolin, and the foot bandaged for a 
few days. A second incision is 
sometimes necessary to finally clean 
out all the foreign matter. Badly in- 
fected fowls may better be killed 
than treated. The chief remedy is 
iow perches and a deep, soft litter 
upon the floor of the houses. If the 
run is full of stones, these should be 
raked out, leaving the ground soft 
and easy to the feet of the flock. 





Chicks in Brooders—Much of the 
loss in raising chicks in brooders can 
be obviated by keeping the floor of 
brooders and brooder houses covered 
with an inch of clean sand. Cut corn 
stover or cut straw may be used on 
the sand for scratch litter. Such 
material as clover or timothy chaff 
or buckhweat hulls are objectionable 
in the brooder house. The chicks pick 
up the particles of the fuzzy stuff and 
are not able to pass them through 
the crop. The young chicks need a 
daily feeding of fine cut green grass 
if they are to do well. 


Saves All Duck Senthice~Only the 
best feathers and down are kept from 
my Indian Runner ducks when pluck- 
ing for market. The wing and tail 
feathers are discarded. The others are 
carefully aired and dried, after which 
they are made up into cushions, pil- 
lows and fat Dutch feather beds. It 
takes a good many to supply all the 
farmwife’s needs, [ have never sold 
any feathers, but I have frequently 
been offered from 75 cents to $1 a 
pound.—[Anna Pratt, Seward County, 
Neb. 

Missouri Contest Notes—The 530 
hens in the National egg laying con- 
test at Mountain Grove, Mo, made 
good records during February. They 
laid 7642 eggs during the month or an 
average of 14 apiece. The individual 
average for February in each of the 
last five years is as follows: In 1912 
10 eggs each, 1913 12, 1914 138, 1915 14 
and 1916 14. The Feburary cup went 
to a Washington pen of five White 
Plymouth Rock hens which laid 114 
eggs. The Missouri pen of five Rhode 
Island Red hens leads in the contest 
to date with 399 eggs. 


Making Concretes Unite—To unite 
new concrete already hardened, wet 
the surface of the hardened concrete 
thoroughly and cover with grout, 
which is made of water and cement to 
the consistency of cream. Apply the 
new concrete at once, 








If you will not deem it an intrusion, 
[ wish to say that I have taken the 
old reliable American Agriculturist 
now for 12 years and have never read 
@ suggestion or an article in its col- 


umns that has been misleading, but 
its contents are an honest, straight- 
forward epitome of the subjects 


treated upon. A high moral tone per- 
vades every department. In fact, each 
number is an inspiration for the 
mental, moral and physical uplift of 
the human family, not only for coun- 
try residents, but for town residents 
as well. It is certainly refreshing to 
note its honest endeavor and helpful- 
ness at a time when the public press 
is teeming, as at the present time, 
with so much humbuggery and de- 
ception. It should appeal to all in 
every station of society as the best 
weekly reading for the family. Long 
may it continue to exert its benefits 
in every home in this broad land is 
the earnest wish of Franklin D. 
Austin of Lewis county, N Y, 
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Capture Your 


Egg Market 


J.B. Mormon writes in American 
Poultry Journal: ‘‘ Danish farm- 
ers became keen! 
when fowls Red jhe 
they laid 


alive to the fact that 
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Biggest Hatches 


Bad luck and side or end 

heating plants go hand-in-hand, 

X-Ray Duplex Central Heating 
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Cole’s Buff 
Plymouth Rocks 


Champions of the central west. Biggs, $1.50 for 15; 
$7 for 100. Young's strain 5S. C. White Leghorn oggs, 
from record laying hens, $1.50 for 26; $6 for 100; 
$50 for 1000. Catalogue free. 


WRANK ©. COL, - - WAR WERT, OnI0 
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Japanese Bantam Worth-While 

“Banties” probably attract more 
jove among boys and girls than all 
other kinds of poultry put together. 


Even among grown-ups they have 
their hosts of lovers. This love is gen- 
uine; it has no 





taint of money- 
making in it, at 
least at first. 
For since “a 
thing of beauty 
is a joy for- 
ever” these lit- 
tle fowls appeal 
to everyone 
solely because 
they are beauti- 
ful—all of them, 
No one would 
ever think of 
growing them 
for the table— 
they are too 
beautiful, besides being too small. And 
no one would keep them for their 
eggs because these are both too small 
and too few in number. They appeal 
to the finer nature of little and big 
boys and girls because they are dainty, 
sprightly, saucy, chipper, brave and 
pretty. 


Bantams Wonderfully Popular 


Few people realize how popular the 
bantams are until they visit a poultry 
show. Then they are astonished to 
find that the bantams rival their big 
brothers and sisters of the domestic 
featured world. For instance, at Madi- 
Square Garden poultry show last win- 
ter there were almost 500 entries— 
more than 500 birds—in the bantam 
classes. As about 3400 entries were 
made in all chicken classes it is seen 
the bantams made up about a seventh, 
over 14%, of the show census. Doubt- 
less so large a proportion would not 
be found at poultry shows all over 
the country, especially in those 
tions where fowls are kept more 
business than 
for _ pleasure; 
but still the pro- 
portion is likely 
to be larger 
than most 
people think. 

As among the 
larger breeds of 
fowls. so among 
the bantams 
there are highly 
popular and less 
popular’ varie- 
ties. Besides 
the 18 varie- 
ties listed in 
the American 
standard of perfecti.n there are many 
which have not yet been admitted. 
Among the listed varieties the various 
Game, Cochin and Rose Comb ban- 
tams are doubtless in the lead, at least 
at the exhibitions, At the Madison 
Square Garden show last winter the 
Game varieties led with about 160 en- 
tries. Then followed the Cochins with 
about 130. The Rose Comb varieties 
are not so numerous as are the other 
two, so the number of entries was con- 
siderably smaller—4t45. All of these va- 
rieties are miniatures of the large sized 
fowls; but in a class by themselves are 
the Japanese bantams, which because 
of their distinctiveness are very popu- 
lar. At the exhibitions mentioned 
there were about 50 entries of these 
varieties, 

Japanese ban- 
tams, the stand. 
ard varieties of 
which are 
shown with this 
article, are very 
and dainty. 
saucier 
fowls than the 
cocks ever 
stepped. In self- 
importance no 
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ow . turkey gobbler 
WHITE HEN . 
can compare 

with them. They are so proud 
that their heads touch their tails, 


which are so big in proportion to the 
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bodies that the question suggests it- 
self, “Tail,” where are you going with 
the little rooster? The wings, too, are 
carried low somewhat after the man- 
ner of a strutting turkey cock. These 
almost conceal the tiny feet so that 
the little birds when walking appear 
almost like toy roosters dragged by 
strings, 

The Japanese bantam varieties in- 
clude a great assortment of colors and 
markings too numerous even to men- 
tion here. They all look as if “made 
in Japan.’’ The eggs often hatch in 
less than 20 days. It is said that the 
tiny chicks are delicate and hard to 
raise, but when full grown are very 
hardy. 

“These 
conceit, 


grotesque little lumps of 
with their long, full 
tails reaching to 
‘ their heads, and 

. their full, long 
wings often 
sweeping the 
ground and cov- 
ering what in 
other fowls we 
call “‘legs,’’ com. 
mend the m- 
selves to boys 
and girls and 
children of a 
large growth 

















. mainly because 

BLACK PULLE' of their oddity, 
mainly because of their oddity. 
Though their long wings are under 
such good control that should they 


take the notion they could fiy into the 
next county, they can be made so tame 
that they will never dream of such a 
thing, and will be contented in lim- 
ited range and even small quarters. 
They are reputed to be somewhat bet- 
ter layers than the general list of ban. 
tams, a fact which should commend 
them to those and girls who 
would like to raise a good sized flock 
or to sell eggs or birds to other people. 


boys 


So in many Ways bantams are great 
teachers, because they arouse the finer 
feelings and second because their care 


leads boys and girls to pay 
to the needs of poultry and t] 
quire knowledge 


attention 
us to ace 
that will prove useful 


when larger breeds of fowls are kept 
for business purposes. Every boy or 
girl who succeeds in the keeping of 


bantams will surely succeed with busi- 


ness poultry; for the same principles 
apply. Indeed, the little pets require 
more gentle and affectionate handling 
thaa do the large ones—though this 
should be no reason for stinting care 
or attention with the large breeds. 
Any family of boys and girls on the 
farm would enjoy flock of bantams. 


should be on many farms. 


Bad Case of Chicken Pox 


I have a few hens that have sore 
mouths. Upon close observation it looks 


They 





like cancer, ! killed them little 
later I have found some with large 
spots upon the body as large as 4 
inches wide and 2 inches long. It is raised 
above the surrounding esh and looks 
like a bruise. It is a dark reddish color 
and looks as if it had been pricked a 
little. The hens fail to eat and stand 
around somewhat.—IlIE. Lewis Wagoner, 


Monmouth County, N J. 


This is an advanced case of chicken 


pox, in which the small ulcers have 
run together, making a large sore 
and scab. As the scabs turn dark, 
they very frequently look like those 
resulting from fighting This is a 
contagious fungous disease and most 
prevalent in damp weather Carbo- 
lated vaseline or sulphur ointment 
may be applied to the sores in the 
milder cases. Some poultrymen paint 
the ulcers with tincture o iodine 
Treatments are given twice daily 
until the fowls are well. In very 


bad cases unless the 
valuable, it is probably advisable to 
kill and burn the fowl. Potassium 
permanganate in the drinking water 
of the flock, making it a cherry red, 
is an excellent preventive during 
damp weather. When the sores are 
small, bathing in the permanganate 
solution will often effect a cure. 


fowl is especially 
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Within the wide boundaries of 
our country, embracing more than 
three million square miles, dwell a 
lundred million people. 


They live in cities, towns, vil- 
iages, hamlets and remote farms. 
They are separated by broad rivers, 
rugged mountains and arid deserts. 


The concerted action of this 
far-flung population is dependent 
upon a common understanding. 
Only by a quick, simple and 
unfailing means of intercommuni- 
cation could our people be in- 
stantly united in any cause. 


In its wonderful preparedness to 
inform its citizens of a national need, 
the United States stands alone and 
unequaled. It can command the 
entire Bell Telephone System, 








which completely covers our 
country with its network of wires. 

This marvelous system is the 
result of keen foresight and per- 
sistent effort on the part of tele- 
phonespecialists, who have endeay- 
ored from the first to provide a 
means of communication embrac- 
ing our whole country, connecting 
every state and every community, 
to its last individual unit. 

The Bell System is a distinetly 
American achievement, made by 
Americans for Americans, and its 
like is not to befound in all the world. 

Through it, our entire popula- 
tion may be promptly organized 
for united action in any national 
movement, whether it be for 
peace, prosperity, philanthropy or 
armed protection. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
One System 


Universal Serv:ce 





SAVE HALF Your 
Paint Bills 


By using INGERSOLL PAINT —proved 
best by 66 years® use. It will please you. 
Only paint endorsed by the “Grange.” 

Made in all colors-—for all purposes. 
DELIVERED FREE 
From the Mill Direct to You at Factory Prices. 
INGERSOLL PAINT BOOK—FREE 


Tells all about Paintand Painting for Durability. How 
to avoid trouble and expense caused by paints fading, 
chalking and peeling. Valuable information free to 
you, with Sample Color Cards. Write me. DO IT 
NOW. I can save you money. 


0. W. Ingersoll, 269 Plymouth St., Brooklyn, WY. | 





Big Cash Profits 


Every Week on Chicks. Write me for details 
showing how beginners with Belle City outfits 
make $10 to $25 a week on day-old chicks. 
Get the facts! Any man, woman, boy or girl 
can do it by following my plan and using my 



















amit) 
Get all facts, Freight 
proofs, particu- f Prepaid. 1, 
lars—my low prices—money- ff 2 or 3 Months* 
back guaranty—also my Heme Test 













$1300.00 Gold Offers — 
all come with my dig illus- 
trated Free Book**Hatching 
Facts,” in colors. Write 


Belle City 
Incubators 
me today. Jim Rohan, Pres. Fiat >Taeleel1e 

BelleCity incubator Co.. Boxl 47. Racine. Wise 













Before You P. 
4 Try it 30 Days BEST 


/ You can try the Unito Incubator 90 daye—no 
As money down—no deposit. Our price forboth 
EGG INCUBATOR 

13S Eacwcvearor Both $995 

U covered with galvanized iron. Inco- 
tor Hot Water; Brooder Hot Air; Tycos } 
ermometer, everything satisfactory or 

ne pay. Cash price only $9.45. 10) 
TME UNITED FACTORIES COMPANY 

210 Fectories Gldz., Cleveland, Ohio 

seers to eens 













AMERICAN POULTRY JOURNAL 
Tells everything about the fascinat- 
ingand profitable poultry industry. 
Issued monthly; 10 cents. We want 
you to know how good it is and will 

send it 6 for Order now, 
A. P. 3.1261-542 8. Dearbora.Chicage.Ill. 








‘You Pay |] 





* The Profits In 
Poultry Keepi 


Big FREE 1916 
Poultry Guide, 
Describes Cyphers 
Popular-priced In- 
cubators, 3 styles— i 
8sizes, 20 yearsleader- 
ship. Write today. 






172 PAGE 









CTPHERS INCUBATOR CO.,Bept.32 .Boffalee.E, 
New York Boston Chcage 
. Kansas City Oailes Qaiiend 


£66 Incubator $ 
DN icode oe 









ter copper tanks, double walla, £ 
dead air space, double g 55 
8 doors, all set up complete, or & 
Egg Incubator and Brooder $12.00. # 
FREE Catalogue describing them, nd Fi 
for it TODAY or order direct. 





To Get Best Service, 
Best Prices, Best Goods 


it may help you to copy or cut out the form below, 
in writing to advertisers. It will show them that 


you are entitled to their best attention, and that 
you have the backing of “the old reliable Orange 
Judd American Agriculturist’’ as per guarantee on 
‘back hereof. Write plainly to avoid possible 
mistakes. 

Ee Teer re Tee ee re e 


Seeing your advertisement in the old reliable 
Orange Judd American Agriculturist of New York 
city, please send me, as you advertise therettt, 
the following 


i inons 0t4ds ieuwetavevaneeeebetresseen eee 
We eB «ver Postoffice......+«ce« eee 
COMME is ce swissoreesesa State. ....+-ccccees 
Railroad ...-csccscccvecccccveces eceees «ceased 
| Railroad Freight Station....... THTTTTiTt oe2eee 
| Express company ....... ccccccccccececescooem 
| Express office ........---- isan pasabeee ‘Ovedi, 








BUCKEYE 


© C8 54 BA A6 10 5 


Every farmer should have 2 of 
_ =e Bey ~ Cultivator 


on the most 

— — Bog Lal onrues, on Se 

Sreabet. After reading this cata- 

logue, he should go to his local 

dealer and insist on secing the Buck- 
eye. 


It makes no difference what kind 
er style cultivator you want, you will 
find it in the Buckeye Line, 


Buckeye Cultivators have the ma- 
terials in them that insure years of 
dard service. 

Buckeye Cultivators do their 
work right, without killing man or 
team. 


“The Buckeye—a Wise Buy.” 











one of the first in your neighbor- 
hood to acous this Jatest great 


pF now plan adds revenue to 


"ima values—and adds beauty 
tothe ea. In Europe 
“thie is what buikis —* 
maintains t2°° roads, 
Write for 116-p. catalog 
and circular entitled— 


BiG MONEY IN 
ROADSIDE PLANTING 


Write today for our 
sien a Proposition, 
ans and wholesale 
'e will tell you all about it and send youour 
oyal m4 116-page Catalog and Planting Guide 
which contains an intoresting True Farm Story of 
how a worn-out, an. tive farm in fowa is today 
earning 10% ona een of 5% 
stery, on account of its ideas of intensified 
farming, if read and f ~—— will inspire many a 
~ ed and LT <4 to add from $500 $1500 a year 
to his present profits for years to came. 
Tale how to to pad your farm 
and other 
ee Delicious 
Apple Trees and other hardy 
varieties at tow whetocets 
rices, shi our own 
ourserics. Drop us 
@ postal sure today. 
WM. GALLOWAY, President 
GALLOWAY BROS. & CO. 
342 GALLOWAY BLOGS. 
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WATERLOO, IOWA 


































To the Advertiser Addressed 
on Other Side Hereof 


In sending this inquiry or order, per- 
mit me to call your attention, for our 
mutual benefit, to the following guar- 
antee of its advertisers’ reliability 
which appears at the top of first 
columa on editorial page of each issue 
of Orange Judd American Agriculturist 
of New York city: 


OUR GUARANTEE — We positively 
guarantee that each advertiser in this 
issue of Orange Judd American Agricul- 
turist is reliable. We agree to refund to any 
subscriber the purchase price of any ar- 
ticle advertised herein if found not te be 
as advertised. To take advantage of 
this guarantee, our subscribers MUST 
always state in talking with or writing 
to any of our advertisers: “I saw your 
adv in the old reliable Orange judd 
American Agriculturist.” We are not re- 
sponsible for claims against individuals 
or ficms adjudicated bankrupt, or 
whose estates are in receiver's hands, or 
against whom bankruptcy or rece’ 
proveedings are pending. 

( Please See Over) 








Pruning Transplanted Trees 


Always when trees are dug in the 
nursery the roots are largely de- 
stroyed or injured. It is therefore nec- 


i 


Figs 1 and 2 


essary to trim them back to uninjured 
wood and also to cut back the top so 
as to balance the loss of root surface. 
Uniess this is 
done the trees 
are sure to suf- 
fer and perhaps 
die, The figures 
shown herewith 
from a farmer’s 
~ bulletin show 
how both root 
system and top 
are managed so 
as to get best 
sults, [n 
Fig 1 the 
dotted iine 
Fig 3 shows where 
the roots may have been injured in 
digging. In this case and also in 
Fig 2 the untrimmed top is seen. 
Figure 2 shows how the root system 
will look after the injured portions 
have been cut off. From this it is evi- 
dent that the amount of top is far too 
great for the amount of root left on 
the tree. In Fig 3 the same tree is 
shown after it has been pruned and 
transplanted. In the circle may be seen 
the position which the three limbs 
occupy, as seen from above. It will be 
observed that they are practically 
equidistant from each other. 
In Fig 4 is seen a five-branched 
tree at the close of its first season’s 
growth, The limbs were pruned back 
as indicated by 
the forking 
branches which 
spring from the 
tips of the pre- 
vious season’s 
growth. Figure 5 
shows how Fig 3 
would look at 
the close of its 
first season; also 
where the prun- 
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ing should be 
done either 
that autumn 


or the following 
spring. Many 
fruit growers are 
opposed to prun- 
ing except when 
the trees are 
planted. Their 
contention is that 
the tree is a bet- 
ter judge of what it wants to do than 
any fruit grower can be. They point 
to their own orchards to support their 
theory. Some of these men certainly 
have had good results, both in devel- 
oping trees of good form and in secur- 
ing earliness of bearing. This is per- 
haps especially the case with peaches, 
Instances are on record where wun- 
pruned peach trees began to bear com. 
mercial crops when only four years 
old, 





Fig 4 





Poor Drainage leaves much surface 
water on poorly constructed country 





roads. 
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Experiences with Orchard Heaters 
*w. W. FARNSWORTH, LUCAS COUNTY, ¢G 

My brother and I invested a few 
years ago in orchard heaters which we 
placed in the orchard. We watched 
the thermometer pretty carefully, lost 
a great deal of sleep and got consid- 
erable experience, Moderate frosts 
came three years in succession. We 
had oil, lighted the heaters and found 
we could raise the temperature 2 or 3 
to 7 or 8 degrees, depending upon 
how far apart the heaters were, and 
how much of a blaze we used. The 
fire can be regualterd by drawing 
back a slide and giving a larger flame, 
or closing it up and reducing the 
flame. It depends upon the air also, 
whether it is still or not, and upon 
how early in the night we start the 
fire. 

We found out some very interesting 
things in that connection. For in- 
stance, the thermometer was variable. 
Sometimes it started down lively and 
kept going down until 3, 4 or 5 o’clock, 
of atfer sunrise; at times it would go 
down to midnight and rise gradually, 
at other times it would be the coldest 
at 2 o'clock. My brother did not fire 
his pots and frosts visited his and my 


orchards, but there were no evil re- 
sults. [ got the experience for my 
pains and we both got the fruit. 


Another season the conditions were 
about the same. We had storms on a 
Sunday, and on Monday we found a 











Fig 5, After First Season 


little snow on the ground, the snow 
meited and we expected a very heavy 
frost Tuesday morning. We got out 
the heaters, We are close to the oil 
wells in the neighborhood, and we got 


the oil for about 2 cents a gallon, with. 
out any freight or other expense. I 
sat up with the thermometer that 
night and took good care not to let 


the fire go down. About 10 o’clock it 
began to rise a little, and about 2 or 3 
o'clock I went to bed and went to 
sleep. About 10 days after that we 
gathered up the heaters and put the 
oil in a big tank in the ground, It is 
there yet. I think we will never take 
it out again and put it in a heater. 
That is our experience in a matter 





that may have interested a_ great 
many people a good deal. There may 
be locations where it will pay, but it 
is so seldom t° at we are damaged by 
frosts in our section that it will not 
pay us. We would rather take the 
risk than go to that trouble. We are 
more favorably located than the ma- 
jority. In many sections fruit grow- 
ers would be obliged to have the oil 
shipped in beforehand. They could 
not go out and get the oil as we can, 
and fill the tanks, but would be 
obliged to get the oil and keep it on 
hand from year to year. 

it is through such agencies as your 
paper that a great many farm homes 


are reached and benefited. Of all the 
agricultural papers that I carry home 
I believe my boy was most interested 
in your Garden Annual.—[E. H. For- 
istail, New York. 


*Excerpts from address before Ohio 
horticultural society. 











** Ves, lam a widow, 
Pyrox made me so. 
There ought fo be a 
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Green & David, at Martinsville, Ind., 
write: “As the writer was driving about 
two miles below our city, he came to a 
melon patch where a young man was 
chugging lime on them, completely worn 
out and discouraged. 

“I said: ‘Hello, Baker, what you doing?’ 

“He said: ‘Trying to kill these d—~ 
bugs.’ 

“*Well, can’t you do it?’ 

“‘T wish I could; I have tried about 
every thing, but can’t turn the trick. I'd 
be willing to pay $20 if it would save 
these melons.’ 

“So I told him about Pyrox; to come 
and get some and try it, and if it didn’t 
work there would be no charge. He came 
and said: ‘If this does the work I will 
give you $5.00.’ 

“Three weeks later he called, smiling, 
and said it worked all right, and paid for 
the Pyrox. We didn’t see any ‘five,’ but 
he’s a good sport and probably will come 
through with at least a melon.” 

Pyrox disposes of the bug question on 
all kinds of vegetables and fruits. If you 
believe in growing good products, free 
from disease and insect damage, ask 
Bowker Insecticide Co., Boston, Mass., or 
Baltimore, Md., for their large catalogue, 
and name of nearest dealer, or send $x 
for enough Pyrox to make 30 to so gallons 


Sold for 15 years. 
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S SS plan 

S thrive under fair conditions. Nj 
Rex Our large and varied stock ~ 
SS tains every variety worth growing. . 
99 Zéerle’s 1916 Seed Annual—Free . 
SSS This fully Mlustrated book is brimful of . 
y SS helpful information concerning the > 
QOOY plan and cultivation of seeds, > 
RQ largest farm to smallest garden. 

SQ Get your free copy—today. 


FREDERICK W. EBERLE 
115 S. Pearl St., Albany, N. Y. 
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Big, luscious, RIE. right 
out of your own garden! a 
A treat! We have several true-to- 

name —— to your 


soil an guaran- 
eked fresh for ship- 


teed andy 
y for our 
me tiT) Book. of Berries—free. 


The W. F..Allen Co. 
; St., Salisbury, Md. 


FREE FOR TESTING. 
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Farmer's 1G Bargain List 
TRAWBERRIES 


and other small fruits, shrubs, plants, 
cheap stock, but a rare chance to Den the Dest at’ 
prices, Don't missit. Sent free on — 


L. J. FARMER, Box 612, Pulaski, N. Y. 


Banker’s Trees 


Make you money. Get my free catalogue before 
you place your order. 


BANKER’S WHOLESALE NURSERIES, Dazsville, N.Y 


FOR oR EVERY NEED 
ot te 4 
in@ Machines. We 
YE ay all. Sy + FREE, 
Field Force Pump Vo., Dept. 19, Elmira, N.E. 


PURE FIELD SEEDS 


Clo pie, Alfaifa and all kinds of 
PURE aL SERS. a pre 


from ucer to consumer 5 
free a fe om noxious weer iy ok for & 4 
A. ©. HOYT &CO., Dept.“‘A” Fostoria, 0. 

















100,000, Asparagus roots. PRIZE seedcorn. 109 bushels 
per acre. My fruit, seedand poultry catalog sent froe, with 
just the information you need. 


S==. PLANTS--~60 varietion, true to name, by the 1000 or 
. W. BALL, 


36 yeurs experience, 
ee a MARYLAND 


Plants, Strawberries are Vegetables 
All vegetables and strawberries, including Ever-bearing. 
get my catalog, read why I cel! choice a ants, ant 

paid at half the price of others c.c La 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS 


Goed stocky plants of all the leading varieties. 
Catalogue free. H. H. BENNING, R. 6, Clyde, N. ¥. 











108 St Regis _Raspberty or Superb Strawberry plants, 


delivered’. $2.2 hy parcel post 
F. A. TOMKINSON, . HAMMONTON, WN, &. 
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Matted Rows for Many Berries 

PROF LE, F. SUTTON, WEST VIRGINIA 

Twice as many strawberries are con- 
sumed by West Virginians as are pro- 
duced in the state. We have the best 
of home markets. The wholesale price 
at Charleston averages 10 cents a 
quart, or $3 a 32-quart crate; at 
Shinnston 10 cents, at Grafton 12% 
cents, and at Fairmont 10 to 15 cents. 
The net profit to growers depends as 
much on the variety as any other one 
factor. In a variety test, 89 varieties 
showed a variation from 14,409 quarts 
io 622 quarts an acre. 

The following varieties are perhaps 
ihe most suited for West Virginia con- 


ditions: Extra early varieties, August 
Luther (perfect), St Louis (perfect) 
and Golden Gate (perfect). Extra 
#urly are not usually as satisfactory as 
the later varieties. Good, medium 
early varieties are: Senator Dunlap 
(perfect), Aroma (perfect), Haver- 
land (imperfect), and Chesapeake 
(perfect), followed by Gandy (per- 
fect), Paul Jones (imperfect), and 
Sample (imperfect). In selecting va- 


ricties, it is important to get some of 
marked perfect, to insure polli- 
nation of those marked imperfect, 
which produce no pollen. If the imper- 
tect have been selected, two rows are 


those 


placed to every one or two rows ef 
perfect. 
Any clay loam or sandy loam well 


drained and containing an abundance 


of orgenie matter can be made to pro- 
dvee strawberries. Newly cleaned 
ground is especially well suited. Fif- 
teen to 50 loads of manure an acre 
will supply plant food, humus and in- 
crease the water-holding capacity, 
thus insuring greater yields, 
Getting Soil in Condition 

Melds having been in sod for years 
wre cultivated in corn or potatoes a 
year or two to kill weed seeds, and 
especially to get rid of cutworms and 
white grubs. Newly cleared land is 

rultivated to corn one year to prepare 


seed bed. Fields having been cropped 
until they are unproductive should not 
be planted to strawberries until fertil- 
ity and humus are restored. Thorough 
preparation of the plant bed is neces- 
sary for best returns. 

Plowing under leguminous crops or 
the addition of 15 to 20 loads an acre 
of well-rotted manure, in which the 
weed seeds have been killed, are the 
best forms of fertilizer. In addition 
to this an application of 1000 pounds 
ef a complete fertilizer, 4% nitrogen 
9% phosphoric acid and 9% potash an 


acre will prove profitable. Never put 
fertilizer in the hill. 
The hill and the matted-row sys- 


tem are the two most common systems 
ef growing the strawberry. The former 
produces the fanciest berries, while 
the latter develops the largest crops 
with the least labor and expense, If 
-he hill system is used, the rows, for 
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: Profit in Strawberries 
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horse cultivating, are at least 30 inches 
apart and the plants about 18 inches 
apart in the row, requiring 11,600 
plants an acre. If planting by the 
matted-row system, the rows are about 
83% feet apart and the plants 2 feet 
apart in the row, thus requiring 6225 
plants an acre. With the plants on 
hand and the soil thoroughly pulver- 
ized and compacted by rolling or drag- 
ging, the setting of the plants may be- 
gin early in the spring. 

The roots of the individual 
bunches are straightened. 
sharp knife the ends of the 
cut off, leaving about 3 to 4 inches. 
The narrow garden spade or stiff 
trowel is inserted vertically into the 
ground, the handle moved to the right 
and the hole is made. After injured 
and diseased leaves and runners are 
removed the roots are, placed in 
the opening, shaken out like a 
fan, and the soil packed in. When 
set, the plant is just deep enough to 
leave the crown on a level with the 
surface. 

From the time 
cultivation 


plants or 
With a 
roots are 


the plants are 
is given to conserve mois- 
ture and control weeds. As soon after 
each rain as the soil can be worked 
without puddling, the cultivator and 
hoes are put to work. All runners are 
cut off until the last of May, to induce 
strong development of the mother 
plant. About June 1 the new plants 
are allowed to become established. 
This is the time to assist nature in 
the distribution of the plants The 
plants will keep strong for the winter 
which follows and for the next sea- 
son’s crop. 


set, 





Profitable Side Line in Grapes 
[From Page 5.] 

three tons at day, $15 or a total 
aver: expense of $87.43 an acre. In 
making expense estimate, $4 a day is 
allowed for team and $1 for man a 
day. The average gross receipts for 
three tons of grapes at $50 a ton were 
$150, leaving an average total profit of 
$63.57 an acre. 

With reference to intercropping, Mr 
Peck said: ‘The first two years after 
setting out a yard I grow two 


$5 a 


ige 


1eW 


rows of potatoes between each two 
rows of grapevines. After that, I have 
found that the vines need the full 


strength of the land in order to reach 
their full deve lopment,’ 


Summer Pruning of Peaches 

In young peach trees making a very 
heavy growth, a certain amount of 
summer pruning is necessary to enable 
the sun to strike the fruit in the cen- 
ter of the tree and to color it. Poorly 
colored peaches will not find a ready 
market in a year when fruit is plenti- 
ful, Summer pruning, according to 
horticultural authorities at the New 
Jersey station, is accomplished by cut- 

[To Page 21.] 

















Summer Pruning of Young Orchard Is Often Necessary 
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Sales Offices: 


Blow Out Those Stumps 
It’s Easy, Quick, Cheap 


“Farm Powder is the easiest, quickest and cheapest 
means of removing stumps,’ 
proved. The Minnesota Experiment Station found 
blew stumps entirely out and broke them 
into pieces easily handled.” Clear your stump land with 


Atlas Farm Powde 


THE SAFEST EXPLOSIVE 
The Original Farm Powder 


—Made especially for farm 
use and sold by dealers near 
you. Convenient—costs little 
—no experience needed—no 
money tied up in expensive 
It will help you make 
idle acres pay a profit. 


Send Coupon for Farm Book—FREE 

* Better Farming" will be helpful 
It shows how to improve soil, raise 
bigger crops, blast stumps and boulders, and do all kinds 
of work with Atlas Farm Powder, 


ATLAS POWDER COMPANY §jic::! Wilmington, Del. 


Birmingham, Boston, Houghton, Joplin, Kansas City, Knoxville, 
New Orleans, New York, Philadelphia, St. Louis 


. “ 
osives 


Our illustrated book * 
to every land owner. 








” repeated tests have 





Use it to blast holes for tree- 
planting and watch the trees 
outgrow those planted with a ~ 
spade. Use it forsubsoiling or 
for digging ditches. Itis the 
cheapest, fastest, hardest work- 
ing farm hand you can get, 


Mail the coupon now. 





[FREE BOOK 
t ATLAS POWDER CO 


Wilmington, Del. r 
Send me your 74-page book “ Better 

Farming.” } am interested in the use 
of explosives for the purpose — 
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| Tree Planting 
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Vegetables, 
tells all about prov 


bring it. 


. 7 


Peas, 
other novelties in Rare Flowers and Choice 
some of which cannot be had elsew here. 
ed and tested Seeds. 
Write today and please mention this publication 


. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Burpee Buildings, Philadelphia 









Fa ee Edition of Burpee’s 


Annual, The Leading am 
Seed Catalog for 1916, righter 
and better than ever before, 

offers the greatest novelty in he. 
the unique ‘‘Fiery Cross’’, and 












This book of 182 pages 
It is mailed free. A post card will 
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i, Collins’ Fruit Guide “ 


Y>, 
Not an ordinary catalog—but a book full of facts on the profit- % OY» 
able proved varieties of apples, peaches, pears, etc., and of the 
best small fruits, from strawberries and raspberries to goose- 
berries and grapes. 
rows to make orchards profitable from first year. 
Write today for your copy to 


Arthur J. Collins, Box 34 


Moorestown, N, J. inU. S.A. 
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GROW FRU 





Just What You Want 


as to cost of planting and ma 
This book also lists a great variet 


True to name. 


free book and 

bargain lists, 

REILLY. 0 
stabli 


304 Reilly Rona, 





Get the Book 





soils, planting and care of orchards. Information also 


We Sell Direct to the Farm 
Our trees are Fresh Dug— 
Absolute 
with every purchase. 
special 


IT 
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Contains valuable 
information about 


intaining orchards. 
y of trees, 

No salesmen 
oragents 

Healthy— 
guarantee 
Send today for 
offer with 


8. NURSERIES 
shed 1890 


~ Dansville, N. Y. 




















Cc. N. ROBINSON & BRO. 


ity. Apple and peach trees 
berry plants, privet hedging 








The Westminster Nursery, 


in joints. GLASS.$1 
_Dept.2 


Wholesale Prices. Direct from grower. Guaranteed qual- 


J HOT BED SASH 


CYPRESS, wellmade 
with cross bar, blind 
white leaded 
-60 perBox. 


Beltimere. Md. 


tenons 







Asparagus, gooseberries, 
ew catalog ready. 


“Box 15, Westminster, Id, 














DIRECT TO YOU AT GROWERS’ PRICES 
We grow our own Apple, Pear, Peach, Plum, 
Cherry and Quince Trees right here in ourewm 
Nurseries; know that they are phon oy free from 
disease, and True to Name. We can quotelow 
prices because we have got the nursery business down te @ 
science. Now Is the time to order Trees. Write for our oats 
log and Low Prices. 
KELLY BROS. WHOLESALE NURSERIES, #41 Main St. ONASVILLE, at 
You'll never regret planting Kelly Trees 



























FRASER’S TREE BOOK 


Readers of The American Agriculturist whe 
expect to plant Apple, Pear, Cherry, Plum 
trees or Small Fruits this coming spring can 
have a copy of this book free; write today, J 
grow only reliable tested sorts. 


SAMUEL FRASER, 35 Main St., GENESEQ, WN. Y. 














BUY Jet best varieties healthy, hards Apple 
Pear, a yaa Roses, Shrubs 
ECT ete., direct and save % Agent’s pr joes. 
DIR catalog shows Spewes Offers Orcharéd- 
FROM size * trees. DENTON, WILLIAMS & DEN 
TON, Wholese!e Nurseries, G. W. Williams, 
GROWER Mcer.. Box 134, Dansville, N. 
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Earliest Melons and Cucumbers 


M. G. KAINS, CENTER COUNTY, PA 


At one time or another and under 
varying conditions the following meth- 
ods have helped me get cantaloups, 
cucumbers and watermelons a week 
to three week earlier than my neigh- 
bors, or than in the general way of 
planting. The very earliest were pro- 
duced by vines planted in’ hotbeds 
after the cabbage, tomato and other 
plants had been removed for spring 
setting. Cold frames came a close 
second. 

The plants for these frames were 
started in berry boxes or paper pois 
about a month earlier than trans- 
planting and kept growing slowly but 
surely in rather low temperature so as 
to be sturdy when set. It was usually 
necessary to protect them at night 
from cold until then or even after for 
a time, but the sash were at hand to 
do it, so the work was very little. In 
all cases the soil used for these crops 
was a light, sandy loam with plenty of 
plant food in it. 

The next earliest, a close second to 
the earliest, came from vines planted 
on the south side of walls and tight 
high board fences. A brick wall al- 
ways had a few days the advantage of 
the boards because it asorbed more 
heat during the day and reflected this 
warmth longer during the night. The 
plants for this work were also started 
under glass like the others. Third in 
order came so-called melon frames 
bottomless boxes shaped like a hotbed, 
but only about 15 inches square, 4 
inches high in front and 6 _ behind. 
These were covered with one pane of 
glass. During the day in warm, spring 
weather they were turned off the 
plants, but at night and in cold, muggy 
weather pleced over them. Sometimes 
the plants for this work were grown 
as above, sometimes started under- 
neath the frames, the former pré- 
ferred for earliest results. In the latter 
case the frames were kept over the 
newly sown seeds and the young seed- 
lings so as to hasten growth. One ad- 
vantage that all these methods have is 
that it is easier to control the little 
yellow and black striped beetles that 
do so much damage to young plants 
of these crops. 

A good stunt that one of my truck- 
ing friends has practiced for several 
years in his field work is as follows: 
The land is fall plowed and left in the 
furrows over winter, a cover crop of 
crimson clover, vetch or other legume 
being turned under, As early in the 
spring as it seems advisable to risk a 
late frost, which is due about the mid. 
dle of May, he harrows down these 
furrows and then runs ridges 4 to 6 
inches high from east to west across 
the field. During the late afternoon 
of the day before planting he places 
half the seed in lukewarm water and 
keeps itina warm room until the next 
morning, when after draining off the 
water he pours the seed from one ves- 
sel to another several times in a breeze 
to get rid of the excess water so as to 
handle the seed more easily. Both 
the dry and the soaked lots of seed are 
taken to the field at the same time. 
He plants four to six seeds of each in 
the same “hill.” The hills are made 
by thrusting the toe of his boot into 
the south side of the ridge and near 
the bottom. After the seeds are so 
placed they are covered with % inch 
ef soil. 

The reasons why he follows this 
method are: First, that the south side 
of the ridge is considerably warmer 
than either the level field or than the 
north side from which the cold winds 
come; second, the ridge acts as a 
windbreak or protector of the plants 
when the wind blows; third, the wet 
seed produces plants and has them up 
before the dry seed has absorbed 
enough moisture to start sprouting; 
fourth, should frost occur after the 
early plants from the wet seed are up 
and thus kill them—for cantaioup and 
cucumber plants are very susceptible 
to cold—the dry seeds are still in the 
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Pushing Truck Crops 





‘plants weighed almost 25 grams. As 
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ground unhurt and ready to sprout 
when weather conditions are favor- 
able, thus no second and costly re- 
planting is necessary; fifth, should 
there be no frost the late plants from 
the dry seed can easily be destroyed 
when the plants are thinned to two in 
a hill; sixth, the loss of half of the 
seed is very little compared with the 
loss of time needed to replant; 
seventh, the method gives two distinct 
chances of having cantaloups, cucum- 
bers or watermelons earlier than the 
neighbors can grow them by the ordi- 
mary level culture methods. Surely 
there are enough points to commend 
the plant to anyone who has the early 
market in view. 


Raising Good Radishes 
DE 0. BUTLER, N H COLLEGE 

Give radishes plenty of water. Ex- 
periments show that when the soil is 
90% saturated with water the radish 
does its best. A remarkable feature 
is that if this moisture is increased but 
10%, that is, to saturation, the radish 
is then a complete failure, 

The figures from a typical set of 
experimental plots show that with the 
soil saturated the plants grown 
weighed but three grams, With the soil 
90% saturated the same number of 








the moisture decreased the plants 
dwindled in size until at 40% satura- 
tion the weight was but a little more 
than six grams. 

This means that the grower will get 
his maximum yield if his soil can be 
kept 90% saturated, and under glass 
this easily can be done. It means that 
he will get more than four times the 
crop on a properly wet soil that he 
will on a moderately dry soil, Soil 
which is 90% saturated is appreciably 
wetter than can be easily plowed. 

Contrary fo popular belief this wet 
soil does not make a watery or in- 
ferior radish. It makes a perfect rad- 
ish. The plants grown in these exper- 
iments contained almost identically 
the same amount of water. Those in 
a 40% soil took up just as much water 
as those in the 90% soil, but they ap- 
parently could get nothing else, for 
they were stunted, poor plants, 


Hardy Cabbage Plants 


From one section on the South At- 
lantic sea coast vast quantities of 
hardy cabbage plants are shipped to 
all parts of the country. Often as 
many as five to eight carloads of these 
plants are shipped a day, and as it 
takes 800,000 to 1,000,000 plants to load 
a car the magnitude of this business 
is readily seen, Cabbages grown along 
that coast mature earlier and with- 
stand cold down to 10 degrees above 
zero. In larg> quantities the contract 
price is 75 cents a thousand to seed 
houses and wholesalers. The plants 
are packed in a paper box that holds 
from 250 to 1000. In smaller quanti- 
ties the price ranges higher, all the 
way from 99 cents to $2 a thousand. 

It is claimed that what makes these 
southern grown cabbage plants so 
hardy is the effect of the salt spray. 
Along the coast where grown there is 
continuous surf, and the atmosphere 
is filled with salt water. The mist 
floating up from the beach falis upon 
the plants and when it evaporates 
there is so much salt in the spray that 
the salt crystallizes on the foliage, the 
trees, plants and everything growing 
there. Whether this has a curative, 
toughening effect in some way on 
these plants is not known definitely, 
although that is what is claimed. It 
is said that all varieties of cabbage 
are affected in the same way when 
started in this region. 


Deeper Plowing—Plow a little deep- 
er this spring than you did last and 
thus get the benefit of a larger feed- 
ing ground for your crops than you 
had last year. This will also help to 
counteract the effects of summer 
drouths.—[/ J. Legg, Nicholas Coun- 
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Don’t Pot Your Trees 


e-dug holes, like pots, 
B. . pos cramp the roots. 
9 yous ev = in blasted E 
es. Stop the percen 
of early losses. ries © 
gow sturdy, hearty and fast. 
ash in on your investment 
quicker by getting earlier 
yields. 


UPON 


Red Cross Farm Powder 


in goth brawn et panied th Baie nee lightens labor and increases profits. 
a iead Se padecdud hole ” i > ene the ae | makes better 
Practical Proofs rootage and provides in nourishment 
. for young trees. It rejuvenates old trees 

J. Banxer, Beech Bluff, Tenn.; and makes them bear. 


E. 
says: “I would not set trees with- 
out first subsoiling with explosives, CET THIS BIG BOOK FREE 
the the use of Red Cross Farm Powder A | 


even -¢ ,it cost four times eo? scrib he use oss Farm, Powder for 
pad ng, ¢ subsoiling, 
Tells ewk hat this modern method 






























3c. Sartor, Penna, says: 
Biasted trees the finest’ in the 







7 ;, orees 2 hae d done for of orc farmers, 
. ‘ d Write to-day for this interesting 18S8-page 

“Planted 14,000 trees with’ dyna. Handbook of Explosives No. 92F 
mite—advanced value of land 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 


Wilmington, 





$16 to $200 per acre in less than 
@ year.” Delaware 









meseaner 
evized Limestone 


will enrich your soil, 
making your farm more productive 
and more profitable. It is finely 
ground, easy to handle—and the best form to 
use. Moreover, Bessemer Pulverized Limestone is sold 


Direct from the Quarries to You 


doing away with intermediate profits. Therefore, it is 
as economical as it isefficient. Superior in every 
way to ground quick lime, hydrated lime and 





tefuselime. Sold in bulk or conveni- 
ent sacks. Prompt delivery as- 
sured. Write today for 
prices and free 
illustrated 
booklet. 








Write for our free illus- Bessemer Limestone Co. 


Dept.9, Youngstown, Ohie. 

































Saves Potato Seed 


TH year seed will be scarce and ‘high—every bushel will count. The 
1915 S. crop was nearly sixty million bushels short. Potash will be 
practicall ae ore but some of the best experts recommend 4-10-0 fer- 
tilizer without pot Less acres, better planting and as good fertilizer as 
\4@ you can get wil be the rule of the best growers. 


TRON AGE 100 per cent 


Potato Planters 
save 1 to 2 bushels of seed per acre by planting one seed piece in ev ace 


=. es only, Costs no more tocultivate, spray, weed and ridge a perfect stan 
piece count and every foot of ground. Our other potato machines te. ‘Riding 
snd Walking Caltieators, four and six row Sprayers,Potato Diggers, Ridgers and W. 
Ask our dealer to show thera bat write us Tor separate book 
for ‘oon line. Sent Free to all who state in which ait 
are interested, How many acres are you going to plant 


Bateman Manufacturing Co., Box 32 a . Grenloch, N. J. 
practical farm 





We also make Garden Tools for ers and Sprayers of every kind, 




















ty, Ww Va. 


Gestroys all weeds, cuttin: prounds at salicing angle ake rat 1 & 
knife edges, the t 

: List oo cloner edt the’oeadonned fiteetns benhoes for 
transportation, 5 ee rm Lede Fey ean ber Sen 


book, now. Get every weed, quicker and cheaper, with the“Acme.”* 
Duane H. Nash Inc. 33 Eim St, ste ng ap 
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Land Preparation for Cereals 
NEW JERSEY FARMER 


In 1910, in drilling wheat, I com- 
menced using 300 pounds to the acre 
of 2% nitrogen, 8% phosphoric acid 
and 5% potash. At one place in the 
field this mixture was replaced by a 
16% acid phosphate, no ammonia nor 
potash, but using the same amount an 
acre. It meant doubling the dose of 
phosphoric acid. The wheat at 1911 
harvest was heaviest where the acid 
phosphate was used alone. Wheat is 
a ravenous consumer of phosphorous. 
The hay crops of 1912 and 1913 fol- 
lowing the wheat were also consider- 
ably heavier where the acid phos- 
phate was used alone. 

In 1914 the same field was planted 
to corn with a light coat of barnyard 
manure. Acid phosphate was again 
substituted for a 2-8-5 complete ferti- 
lizer at the same point. Of the sev- 
eral visitors to the cornfield up to 
time of harvest, not one was able to 


point out the difference where the 
acid phosphate was used alone, or 
where the 2-8-5 mxture was used, 


simply because there was no differ- 
ence, the whole field yielding well. In 
1912, on wheat, a home mixture of 
2-17-9 was used on half the field and 
the potash left out on the other half: 
An excellent crop of wheat, with ab- 
solutely no difference regarding where 
the potash was applied of where none 
was used, the straw all growing tall, 
thick, straight, stiff and well filled at 
1913 harvest. 

In 1914, the whole field cut 2% tons 
of cured mixed hay an acre at one 
cutting and also yielded well of tim- 
othy in 1915, but showing absolutely 
no gain from the potash applied, the 
animonia and phosphoric acid forcing 
strong enough growth to extract all 
the potash needed from that already 


in the soil, Another field seeded in 
1912 gave the same identical results 
and a trial plot of 16% acid phosphate 
alone gave equal results to the rest of 
the fieid. In neither field was any 
gain made from potash and but slight 
gain from the nitrogen. 

My wheat was seeded on October 
11, 1915, to 300 pounds of acid phos- 
phate alone an acre. My stand was 


never better, and I have never had a 
field more promising. In addition, this 
field was lightly top-dressed with 
barnyard manure, five to six loads an 
acre. I shall use but little or no fer- 
tilizer in the future, but acid phos- 
phate, except additions of nitrogen in 
failure of clover crop or barnyard 
manure 
tion, I intend to continue experimenis 
as in the past. My soil is a loam, with 
a clay subsoil, and a small ridge or 
two of shale. 

As a general rule, land that pro- 
duces stiff, heavy straw with no incli- 
nation to weakness, and which never 
lodges under normal conditions 
meeds no potash. Land always 
growing weak straw always needs 
it. Occasionally, heavy applica- 
tions of soluble nitrogen will 
produce, without potash, overgrowth 
of weak, rusty straw. . Better reduce 
the amount of nitrogen than add the 
potash in normal years as the net 
crop will be about the same and the 
net cost much less. So much for clay, 
shale, granite and mica schist soils. 

Those owning sandy soils, however, 
face a far different problem, as such 
soils, most of them at least, have lost 
most of their natural supplies of pot- 
ash by leaching. Had the owners of 
such soils experimented in the past, 
they would now face the problem far 
more intelligently. Where copious 
amounts of potash have been used for 
several years on such soils, heavy ap- 
plications of ammonia and phosphoric 
acid, say a 4-12 mixture, will probably 
carry the grower over until normal 
amounts of potash are again available 
at “live and let live’ prices. 





In Correction—iIn the article Lime 
r-cuirements in soil, by Prof H. J. 
Wheeler, which appeared in Ameri- 


aeration Merrett on i anne eee 
Broad Acres in Readiness 
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can Agriculturist, issue of February | 
26, as excerpts from his address be- | 
fore the New York state fruit grow- | 
ers’ association, a typographical error | 
was made. As printed, the following 
sentence reads: “As a result it was 
found that only in a few instances 
lime was needed. Where such was 
the case, slaked lime often lessened | 
the yields.” In Prof Wheeler's paper, 
these two sentences appear as fol- 
lows: “As a result it was found that 
in a few instances lime was but slight- 
ly or not at all needed. Where such 
was the case, slaked lime often les- 
sened the yields.” The correction re- 
verses the meaning of the sentence as 
printed. 


Good Roads in Maryland 


INA LONG, FREDERICK COUNTY, MD 





About 100 farmers and others at- 
tended a recent meeting at Unionville, 
Md, in the interest of improved road 
conditions in that section. About $T000 
has already been pledged by residents 
of the community and seven solicitors 
are at work raising additional funds. 
The county will be asked to stand a 
portion of the cost of the proposed 
road, which consists of nine miles in 
Liberty, Linganore and Woodville dis- 
tricts. Frederick and Carroll counties 
expect to jointly construct a bridge 
across the Monocacy river at a cost of 
about $10,000. 

An interesting and important bit of 
county improvement is the piking of 


the Frederick-Point of Rocks. road, 
which is the main highway from 
Frederick, Md, into Virginia. The 


farmers whose property lies adjacent 
to the road have contributed liberally 
to its building in money and labor. 
M. S. Michael has charge of the work 
and David Oland is doing the crush- 
ing. Three grades of stone are being 
used and the finished road will have 
stone to the depth of from 9 to 12 
inches, 

The road is costing about $1500 a 
mile, a very low figure, due to the 
good management, convenience of the 
stone and some free labor. Only a 
mile of it is completed, The public 
pronounces it excellent. The county 
gives $2 to each $1 subscribed by in- 
dividuals for its construction. 





Why Offer for Sale small, dirty, 
checked or stained eggs? These may 
be consumed at home at full market 
value. 








STOPPED SHORT 
Taking Tonics, and Built Un on 
Right Food 


The mistake is frequently made of 
trying to build up a worn-out nervous 
system on so-called tonics. 

New material from which to rebulld 
used-up tissue cells is what should be 
supplied, and this can be obtained 
only from proper food. 

“I found myself on the verge of a 
nervous collapse, due to overwork and 
study, and to illness in the family,” 
writes a Wisconsin woman. 

“My friends became alarmed be- 
cause I grew pale and thin and could 
not sleep nights. I took various tonics, 
but their effects wore off shortly after 
I stopped taking them. My food did 
not seem to nourish me, 


“Reading of Grape-Nuts, I deter- 
mined to stop the tonics and see what 
a change of diet would do. I ate 
Grape-Nuts four times a day with 
cream, and drank milk also, went to 
bed early after eating a dish of 
Grape-Nuts. 


“In about two weeks I was sleeping 
soundly. In a short time gained 
weight and felt like a different woman. 
Grape-Nuts and fresh air were the 
only agents used to accomplish the 
happy results.” ‘“There’s af Reason.” 
Name he by Postam Co., Paitle 


Creek, Mich. 
Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 


are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 





Don’t Lose Your Only Chance 
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1¢ takes more time, and more work, to disk, 


plow and harrow until you have a furrow slice 
mellow and moist from top to bottom, and compact 


throughout. 
For many_crops, the on 


But it pays to do it right. 
y chance you have to insure Pr 


growing conditions is when you are preparing the seed be 
well-prepared seed bed is always one of the best guarantees of 


a Roce ood crop at harvest time, 


oe paration of good seed beds is important enough to 
warrant care in the selection and purchase of tillage implements, 
It will pay you, before you buy, to oe. over ed pe | the full 


line of International Harvester tillage im 


local dealers. 


ts sold by your 


Note the unnsual strength of the disk harrow frames. Ask the 
dealer to show how the adjustable snubbing block and 


bowed set-lever 
the oiling system is designed. 
See your local dealer and 


o over the machines with him, or 
write us for catalogues and information, but don't buy a 


ars hold the gangs level. See how carefully 


disk 


harrow, spring-tooth or peg-tooth harrow, or cultivator this 
spring until you have seen the IH C tillage line, 


International Harvester Company of America 
(Incorporated) 


CHICAGO 








Sows all kinds of commercial fertilizers,— 
nitrates, phosphates, guano, lime, ashes, etc. 
Distribution is easily regulated from one 
hundred to several 


thousand pounds per 
acre. It is the onl 


force feed that will ac- 
curately sow any kind of commercial fer- 
tilizer. Honestly and strongly built to with- 
stand hard service. Simple in construction 
—no springs or gears in box. Free Catalog 
—86 pages, describing an implement for 
every farm need. 


Fertilizer Sower 


Belcher & Taylor F Box No. 120 
Agricalteral IM Chicopee Falls, 


Tool Co. 











Muriate of Potash 


We will buy this material in an 
quantities. Please write, giving full 
particulars. 


G. S. ALEXANDER & COMPANY, INC. 








61 Broadway, New York City 





Nitrates added to the soil 4c a pound 


NITROGERM #0 CENTS PER ACRE 
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MUSHROOM || 
GROWING 


By B. M. Duggar 


The object of this book is to present ac- 
curately and faithfully the requirements for 
success in mushroom growing. The author 
has spent many years in extended observa- 
tions upon the best practices of the mush- 
room growers of the present time. He is 
also a practical man, having had a wide ex- 
perience with experimental and commercial 
production. The information contained in 


























| this book is therefore reliable, definite, up- 
| to-date and comprehensive. 


The beginner will find it a complete oe 
to success if he follows the directions 

observes the precautions plainly stated, ro 
the experienced grower will receive many 
valuable hints and new ideas. It should be 
in the hands of everyone that grows ofscon- 











Best for inoculating Farm seeds, Instruciive circul 
No, 2, free, Our ~~ 7h & distributors of 
Nitro-Cultures (Trade Mark reg. U. 8. ys Office). 


Sold by State Agr. Dept 


8. Write Dept. 1 
STANDARD NITROGERM CO., oe sheen, N. 4. 
Soil tested for acidity, 250. 









Most ane fell of oe grains and 
Buckhorn, Thistle,and —. Oye ane are 
and are far the cheapest to sala, Bom 
good seed makes onety baying ig advisable, 
ples and instructions“ How to K. 

Write today. O.M.SCOTT & SONS 00.; $9 mun bicMareestne. 





TRANSPLANTED pYEGETABLE PLANTS 
Cabbage. Cauliflower, Tomato, Celery, 
tuce, tnd Sige Plant: ready from ‘March ‘ist to June 
Ist. Price $3.00 per thousand, except Egg and Cauli- 

ee. a agg will make ay more money than 

‘her plants. Write tor price list. 

Gtx ut HULLON, ° CONYNGHAM, PA, 


growing mushrooms. 

The scope of the work is best presented 
y noting a few of the subjects fully treated: 

arket Production, Situations Favorable for 
Mushroom Growing, The Compost, Nutri- 
tion, Installation, Spawning and Care of 
Beds, The Growing Period, Mushroom 
Spawn-Making, Success and Failure, Ex- 
penses, Mushrooms for the Table, hush. 
roor: Enemies, The Classification of Mush- 
rooms, Markets and Seasons for Wild 
Mushrooms, Food Value of Mushrooms. 

A remarkable series of 31 full-page plates 
showing methods of planting, picking, mar- 
keting, etc. Printed from large clear type 
on extra quality wove paper, beautifully 


bound. 
Cloth. Price, 


5 x 7 inches. 260 pages. 
“J 


net, $1.50. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
315 Fourth Ave., New York, N. 
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Starting Potato Fields Right 
iT. W. SWOPE, MONTOUR COUNTY, PA 


My aim in planting potatoes is to 
get the plants close enough together 
so the tops shade the ground, without 
crowding one «another. This is true 
with all varieties of potatoes, whether 
early or late. Where I plant early 
potatoes, I drop the pieces of seed 
or 10 inches apart. The late, large- 
topped kind, I place 12 to 14 inches 
apart, depending upon the variety and 
how large the tops generally grow. 
The very small pieces are not counted 
at all in planting, as likely they will 
produce a weak growth or perhaps 
never come up at all, 

The eye must carry enough potato 
for nourishment as it is absolutely 
worthless. There must be strength, 
vitality, and nourishment back of it 
to produce yields that are worth while, 
If you have small potatoes, and afew 
really choice seed potatoes, plant these 
small potatoes. They will yield well 
if a good variety, but I would rather 
plant two or three bushels good seed 
by themselves for my next year's seed. 

Some potato raisers plant two pieces 
in a hill, but their yield is not usually 
enough larger than the one piece in 
the hill, to justify the extra expense, 
which sometimes is quite large, figur- 
ing the cost of high priced seed. After 
the seed is dropped I cover with a 
two-horse cultivator, leaving a small 
depression all along the row. 

As soon as the weeds start [ harrow 
well to keep the weeds in check, in- 
clining the harrow teeth backward, As 
soon as the weeds start again, I har- 
row the weeds out as before. Many 
times two or three crops of weeds 
may be killed out or checked before 
the potatoes really start to grow and 
are of any length in top growth, As 
goon as the row can be followed we 
cultivate deeply as near the potato 
row as possible wiihout injuring the 
Plants. I sometimes cover the pota- 
toes, weeds and all, and then harrow 
down smooth again. The potato cul- 
tivation is repeated often to save 
moisture. If a person is careful in 
eultivating the potato, little hoeing, if 
any, will be necessary. The ground is 
farmed down level; never hilled up. 





Potato Scab Easily Prevented 


The Irish potato scab is a very com 
mon disease, but it is so easily pre- 
vented that there is no reason for al- 
jowing it to attack the potatoes. The 
treatment for this disease is very sim- 
ple and inexpensive. The fungus lives 
in the old potato field during the win- 
ter and is ready in the spring to at- 
tack the next crop of potatoes, The 


fungus will not attack other 


but will live in the old soil for 
years or more. Thus it is seen 
the first thing to do is to make 


STUVUUIU ELAN 


plants, 


your mind not to plant potatoes 


ground where potatoes infecte 


this disease have been grown 
past two or three years. 


Lives During Wintcr 


two 
that 
up 


on 
d with 
for the 


The fungus will also live during the 
It very 
often happens that the seed potatoes 


winter on the potato itself. 


are infected with this disease, 


they should be treated for it 
they are planted, even though 
very few of them are infected, 


Just before you are ready to 


the potatoes, soak them from 


two hours ina solution made by 


and 


before 


only 


1%, 


a 


plant 
to 
mix- 


ing one pint of commercial formalin 
with 30 gallons of water. Soak before 


cutting the potatoes, and don't 


longer than two hours. As soon 
they have been dried, cut and plant as 
usual, Don’t put the potatoes back in 
which 


the sack, box or barrel from 


they came, after soaking them. 





Formalin Safe Treatment 
Unfavorable results are sometimes 
reported from treating seed potatoes 


soak 


as 


for the scab fungus. Recognizing that 
injury may sometimes result from 
this practice, but believing it to be the 
fault of the operator in most cases, 


the following observations were made 
at the Ohio station. The rows were 


40 rods long and 8 feet apart; 


planted 


April 25, All treatment refers to soak- 


ing formalin. 
VARIETIES OF SEED UNDER TREAT 


Srows Early Toledo Market... 





MENT 


. Treated 
larly Toledo Market. .Untreated 


BS POWS Marie Bie occeccccescs . Treated 
3 rows Barly Bird ....ccovese Untreated 
1 row Miller-Brooke ........ - Treated 
1 row Miller-Brooke .......... Untreated 
3 rows W. W. Mammoth .. Treated 
3 rows W. W. Mammoth...... Untreated 
4rows Pres Roosevelt ........ . Treated 
3 rows Pres Roosevelt .. . Untreated 
te, : kt..| 69S eee Treated 
38 rows Gold Coin ....... .. Untreated 


Careful observations were 


made 


from the time of germination throug 
out the season to maturity, In no case 


was there appreciable difftere 


nce 


date of germination, percentage 


germination or vigor of plants 


tween the treated and untreated s¢ 


throughout the test. 


h- 


in 
of 
be- 


Cases are reported where germina- 


tion was poor or slow or an 


lack of vigor in the plants bee 
treatment, but in all cases which 
station was able to trace the 


ment was longer or the 


stronger than recommended, or 
was improper handling of the 


ufter treatment. 


ause 


apparent 

of 
the 
treat- 
solution 
there 

seed 
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Cozy Home of Notable Ohio Farmer 


This is the delightful home 


tock which they sell all over the country is of high quality and 


stantly in demand. The farms are known as Beechland stock f: 


This house is not only a home, but a home rich in everything 
tributing to the best and fullest life in the country. 





of Walter Clark of Harrison county 
) Mr Clark is associated with his brother in farming. Their 


live 
con- 
irms. 
con- 





No“War Prices” on 


Dibble’s Farm Seeds 




















WE OFFER 


2,000 Bushels D. B. Brand Northwestern 
Dry Land Grown Alfalfa Seed 


above 99.50% Pure and free from dodder, the same high qual- 
ity strain that has proved absolutely hardy on the Dibble 
Farms where we have 100 acres that have been called “The 
best 100 acres of Alfalfa this side of the Rocky Mountains.” 


10,000 Bushels Northern Grown Timothy 
and Clover Seed 


D. B. Brand 99.50% Pure. Fancy Red Top, Kentucky Blue 
Grass, Orchard Grass, No. 1 Canada Field Peas, Winter Vetch, 
Soy Beans, etc. “The Cream of the Crop” direct to you at 
Wholesale Prices. 


10,000 Bushels Heavyweight Oats 


weighing 46 lbs. per bushel, the heaviest and most productive 
American Oat, grain bright as a new dollar and thoroughly re- 
cleaned as low as 85 cents per bushel, in large lots. These are 
the oats that yielded 80 bushels per acre for Jacob Clark of New 
Jersey, 110 for Earl Dorn of New York, 117 for Thos. W. 
Rogers of Vermont, 90 bushels on John F. Murphy’s Farm, 
New York, and just “twice as much as other oats” for Irving 
Farber of Starks Co., Ohio, and which were pronounced “Free 
from Smut” by 50 farmers who grew them last year. 


12,000 Bushels Tested Seed Corn 


Pedigreed stock, Northern grown, hand picked, the highest 
gerade obtainable. 90% germination guaranteed (average all 
samples tested to date above 95%). 


Mammoth White Dent Mammoth Yellow Flint 


“The King of Ensilage Corn Pe Be ee a Oe een a 
produces ears as well as stalks. early, largest growing, heaviest 
C. G. Weeks, Surprise, N. Y yielding Flint grown, produced 
says 7 “The prt grew as high as 200 bushels per acre for George 
18 feet 50 loads from oon acres » WW. Adams of Massachusetts, 230 

A D. Bittner, > rene Seahaun bushels on H. A. Medlong’s 

A. . L ’ re © Ds a ra” ~ , , 942 
Pa.—“Fed 20 cows two months Farm, Oswego Co., N. Y., aon 
Seats ete oan bushels from one peck of seer 

R. B. Anderson, Guilford, Ct.— for Ora D. Blanchard | of New 
“Billed a 300-ton silo from 12% Hampshire and W . H. Knox also 
A rset ‘12- 2° feet high ported of New Hampshire says—*‘It 
Sanadineuell roy ‘Sept 28th iis grew 12-14 feet high, ears 10-18 

F. J. Schurr, MeDonald, Pa.. inches long. 
reports—‘‘Ears 12% inches long, 
two ears to a _ stalk, filled a 
16x 32-foot silo from _ seven $16.50 for Ten Bushels 
acres and husked 300 bushels.” slightly 





higher prices for small 
lots, and if you can use 25-50 or 


Improved Leaming, Early 100 bushels, will make you still 


ll lower quotations. Nothing bet- 

Ye ow Dent ter at any price, and lots of corn 

as low as $1.50 per bushel in 10- sold at twice the price nowheres 
bu. lots. near as good. 


Dibble’s Farm Seeds are sold ona ten-days- 
money-back:if:you-want-it guarantee 
subject to any test you choose to make 


Dibble’s Northern Grown Seed Potatoes 


Full stocks, 15 best varieties, early, intermediate and late, in 
cluding Dibbie’s Russet, Best late, are white now grown. 


Iver 1,000 customers wrote us-——"Ru s were the best variety 
we cver grew’ Over 100 “The were 1 lieht and seab 1) oot” 
and over fifty-——"“Vhey outy ielded other varictic rrown along 


side over two to one.” 


20,060 Bushels 


still in store saved from fields that were free from blight, where 
ihe vines grew green till killed by frost and the price is right. 





We want you to become acquainted with Dibble’s Farm 
Seeds. Send us your name and address on a postal card, say 
“Send the samples and books” and we will send you by first 
mail for testing on your farm Free, 12 packages of Dibble's 
Farm Seeds, Dibble’s New Book on Alfalfa Culture, the best, 
most concise and practical treatise on the subject ever written, 
and Dibble’s Complete Farm Seed Catalog, the leading strictly 
Farm Seed Book of the year. 


address Edward F. Dibble Seedgrower 


Box A, Honeoye Falls, N. Y. 


Headquarters for Farm Seeds—Nearly 2000 acres in the Dibble Farms 
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Handling Liquid Manure 


The best time to apply liquid ma- 
nure is during the spring, and it will 
give best results when applied on 
meadow or pasture land. Large feed- 
ers have basins which catch and store 
it »nd then it is utilized during the 
spring months. Early in the spring, 
When the ground is cold, a_ strong 
stimulant will give the gruss an early 
start. The average farmer will find 
it most practical to use a pump and 
souk the solid manure thoroughly 
with this liquid, and then spread the 
manure thinly over the pasture land. 
Considerable of the moisture or water 
will evaporate, though it will be found 
tha: the strength of the manure will 
reinctin on the land. : 

tt will be washed down into the 
soii at the first rainfull, where an ex- 
eepiionally heavy growth of grass is 
desired; a heavier applicution may 
give somewhat beltier results. This 
will, however, be found true, that a 
amiall increase distributed over a 
Jlarger part of the field is usually 
found most profitable, Where large 
amounts of bedding are available it is 
more practical to have it absorb all 
the liquid and then it can be applied 
directly to the field. This will eliminate 
the cost of catch basin and the labor 
imvolved in pumping it on the manure 
im the spreade: If the liquid were to 
be handled in the spreader it would 
ag@d considerable to the cost. 





Building a Compost Heap 


To build a compost heap C. K. Me- 
@Guarrie says to make a water-tighi 
foundation by puddling clay. Spread 
the clay about 10 or 12 inches thick. 
moisten and trump. A frame of log 
or? tumber should be started around 
the pile and gradually built up as ma 
terial is needed 

A layer of leaves, pine needles, o1 
straw, should be placed on the clay. 
and then a layer of manure 5 to 
imches deep put on the trash. If raw 
phosphate is available, sprinkle 50 to 
42 pounds over the manure, then add 
mother layer of trash, followed by a 
lsyer of manure. The pile should be 
well tramped and kept moist. It takes 
about a year for the pile to rot sufli- 
@ientiy for use, and should be spread 
pa the land during late fall. 





Snapshots at Green Manuring 
% W. PARRAMORF, SOMERSET COUNTY, N J 

ff recall my first effort to put into 
wractice a curefully formulated plan 
wkat I thought would work out with- 
sata hitch. When I reached the point 


where | thought a crop of rye was 
veady to turn under, | balked—that 
Geld of rye was a picture Outside | 
Influences cai in My friends had | 
expressed themselve something like } 
this Man, it is just like burning | 
money to turn that rye und The | 
trop is practically mide and it is good | 
for at least 4VU bushels of grain and 
two’ tons of straw to an acre Ju } 
@gure what that wil! bring in cold | 
gash, Why not cash it and buy fer- ! 
nmizers 

At this stage | felt like it was only} 
pure nerve on my purt to resi uch | 
arguinent. Hiowever, [ had planted 
that rye to turn under; so here goes 
lhad a new man to do the plowing 


while I stood around to devise w 
md means oj putting it und r t 
Ihad pictured it in my mind. Thin 
Bid not go to suit me. Memb« of m 
family cam«< out and exclaimed 
“What a shume;’’ when I had gon 
ewer about half the field—four acre: 
Zi weakened; told my man to quit; it 
mas not being done to suit me. 
Z immediately set about prepara- 
im the seed bed for corn; in about 


fear days the corn was planted; used | 


ahout $4 worth of commercial ferti 
Simer on an acre. 


After many years of practical expe- | 


rience I still look back on that first 
efort as a monumental success. Lut 


UNVENSL1CU0UEE0UNNNN0OOENOOENNOOOOOUEOEAOUUOOUESSOVUL UUEASAUUOOOONONOEQOUEGOLSOOOUOOOOUOOOEOATAOOOUOSGGONAOOOA SOTTO OL AUNAA AUS NAAAAUOOU DS AOAUOU AN NEUU UE A 


Feeding 


UMMA =PBAte and potash, with the privilege of 


they add to the soil, 

Commercial fertilizers and lime may 
be_important means of improving the 
soil. But the fertilizer requirements. 
of different soils and different crops in 
different seasons are so little under- 
stood that we are not yet in a position 
to make positive recommendations 
that are of general application, The 
use of green manure in connection 
with phosphate and potash is not sim- 
ply a garden patch proposition, but a 
100-acre field proposition. It is the 


h il shortest cut to intensive farming on a 
t e Ol large scale. All I require is lime, phos- 





aaa 


growing my own green crop. 1 will 
when I hear a speaker discuss the make 100 acres rich while you wait 
subject without pointing out the for stable manure to enrich five acres, 
breakers ahead, I feel he is doing the 





















farmer an injustice. The most expen- Summer Pruning of Peaches 4 

sive single mistake I have ever made s - { James Oliver No. 11 Sulky 

as a farmer, was in connection with [¥rom Page 1%.] | . 

green manure, ting out a part of the new branches | The farmer who owns a James 
Vegetable matter in the soil is srowing in the center of the tree and | Oliver No. 11 sulky is prepared 

broken down by two processes. The Py thinning out the tops where four | to do good plowing whether the 

ultimate end of one is humus, the end or five shoots start from one point. | ground is hard and dry or in 

of the other isash. The humus process Tipping is a practice which tends to good condition, He plows an 

may be termed long-drawn-out sweet- stop the upward growth of a new even depth in uneven ground and 

ness; the ash process as quick and shoot, causing it to branch-and mak- | turns in or out with the bottom 

devilish. As a crop to turn under a_ ing a tree.with a better spread. This! cutting full depth. 

legume has the call, I will take any is done by cutting off a few inches of | This sulky has few parts, giv- 

kind that will produce the greatest the top of all the leading shoots, The | 


ing low cost for repairs. 
The Oliver combined rolling 
coulter and jointer, the most 


tonnage at a time I need it. I will pruning has a tendency to check wood | 
take a chance of having enough nitro. growth and to set fruit buds for an- 
gen to balance up several hundred other year, It is seldom practiced in | 





| 
oe ; a te ge ea eee ie oe | successful weed covering device, 
I ; hos ate ¢ as . "ees s srei ré ) "ees  -— 
pounc s of phosphate and potash for ol rees, but is of great valuc } trees | can be used on the No. 11 sulky. 
the following crop. No green crop making their second, third and fourth If e4e vie} 
adds one pound of plant food to the summer's growth you are not familiar with 
A Sn ee - ; the features of the No. 11 sulky 
soil on which it is grown that is no : : 
brought from the outside. Its great Tts many good features are a suf- and the combined rolling Q 
CROAT egg Na ee pit se ficient reason why American Agricul- coulter and jointer, ask your 
vulue rests in its ability to assist in yr ee ; : : ; { 
: 5 5 ; turist should be found in every farm- dealer to show them to you. 
the adjustment of the various ele- wanton . num ens salle ‘ ft 
. er’'s home. I have reason to believe If he cannot, write us di-§ 
ments that are required by the grow- | ’ ; 


. that its crops and market reports are 
ing plant. Whatever instrument is carefully gathered, and what it 


g has to} 
used it must be in tune to produce the 


touching all phases of farming 


sweetest music. To go on year after “nd life on the farm is concise and ' 
year trying to make music with an in- (0 the point. The publishers’ contract 

strument that is woefully owt of tune Of its advertisers’ reliability is well | 
is an abomination. Allow me to quote worth the price Of the paper MANy | 
— times over. It is gratifying to see a} 
“rom & government report; “The prac- paper guarding the varied ‘interests | 
tice of plowing ‘under green crops as_ of its subscribers. Another important | 


manure is not very general, and we feature is the omission of liquor advs. 
do not know as much as we should Today all periodicals are being closely 
like to know of the value of this Watched to see the stand taken on the 
method.” temperance question. American Agri- 

To build up and maintain fertility culturist is a regular visitor in miy 
in the soil, fecd a large part of the 


home and has been for 25 years, and 


during all those years it has kept : H 
crops und return the manure to the apreast with the times, and today | Oliver Chilled Plow Works 
Jand. Manure is not available, plow stands for better farming and better | s tone © 
under crops grown for the purpose homes throughout the land.—[ Henry | Sout end, Ind. 


Plow deen (but do not subsoil). Grow C. Carter, Washington County, N Y. { 
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Did you get your full share of the 3,090,000,00U bushels of Corn grown in the United States in 1315? A careful study of your copy 
of our booklet entitled “Corn, the Foundation of Profitable Farming" and a generous application ol k. frank Coe’s Special Corn Fertilizer 


will insure. your success for 1916. Wriie today for your copy of the Corn Book 


THE COE-MORTIMER COMPANY : : : : 51 Chambers Street, New York City 


Subsidiary of the American Agricultural Chemical Company 
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Jottings from the Farmers 

The dairy situation in Union coun- 
ty, N J, is becoming more and more 
eriical. The growing of live gtock, 
both for market purposes and home 
consumption, and the production of 
milk is growing so acuie under the 
rules and regulations made and car- 
ried out by those in authority, that 
the dairymen are being driven out of 
Union county. If the authorities would 
pay a little more attention at the con- 
sumer’s end of the milk route, there 
‘would be much less blame to lay on 
the producer. It does not matter how 
well and how carefully the dairyman 
hhandles his milk, if after delivery it 
is allowed to stand on the steps in the 
sun or in the hot kitchen until soured. 
Not only in justice to the producer of 
anilk alone should a square deal bo 
given, but in the interests of agricul- 
ture throughout the country. Laws 
should be made to promote these in- 
<dlustries, as to a greater or less ex- 
tent depends the keeping up of the 
yertility of the soil and the growing of 
fruits and vegetables.—[C, H. Brewer, 
Wnion County, N J. 


I want to take this occasion to as- 
eure you that I read your paper thor- 
«ughly every week with great profit 
and satisfaction. What pleases me 
yaost in your journal is your exact- 
ness, carefulness and thoroughness of 
every article written. You also have 
a splendid lot of firms advertising in 
your journal. Among the farm jour- 
mals that come here I care only for 
American Agriculturist, although oc- 
easionally I look over some which 
come here from other places.—[Farm 
Manager, District of Columbia. 





It is practically impossible to pre- 
vent all accidents in any employment 
and it might work great hardship if 
farm labor was included under the 
workmen's compensation law of Penn- 
eylvania. Take a hypothetical case, 
as for instance, in hauling hay from a 
field where a workman on the load is 
thrown off and injured by the team 
jerking or running from a bumble- 
pees’ nest. The farmer would be liable 
for damage if of a serious character® 
and judgment of several thousands 
dollars obtained, The farmer would 
tose his property because of bees or 
yelow jackets.—[W. H, Stout, Schuyl- 
kill County, Pa. 


We think American Agriculturist 
one of the best magazines we can give 
in our agricultural contest and I know 
that the boys are very glad to receive 
it. I have no criticism to offer to 
American Agriculturist for I feel it is 
a@ progressive, wide-awake, interesting 
and helpful farm paper.—[Robert C. 
Shoemaker, New Jersey. 

Milk here brings a little better price 
than if made into butter. Of course 
whether one is situated near a good 
shipping station or factory is an im- 
portant item. When the haul is long 
or the amount of milk small it is bet- 
ter to make butter. In fact, the best 
dairy butter brings as much here in 
an almost exclusive dairy region as 
creamery butter, and much of the 
time it brings more. It is a strange 
fact that we often pay a good deal 
more for our butter than prices at 
which it is sold in New York city. 
This is because our milk brings more 
to sel] and less butter is made than 
the demand.—[A. H. de Graff, Jeffer- 
son County, N Y. 





tr have been acquainted with Ameri. 
can Agriculturist for several years. It 
has always appealed to mé as being 
ene of the best, four-square farm 
papers published. The special articles 
on farming and related subjects are 
always instructive and well written. 
The editorials are fearless, sane and 
sensible. They reflect the views of the 
greatest number of our citizens—the 
farmers. American Agriculturist 
gscems to touch all sides of farm life. 


‘ 
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The farmer by perusing its pages can 
eet detailed information of conven- 
tions and other farm meetings. All 
things related to farming are found in 
its pores. It is gratifying to know that 
such a broad-minded publication finds 
its -way into so many farm homes and 
radiates its helpful influence there.— 


[I. 8S. Warner, Fellowship Secretary, 
Burlington County Y M C A Com- 
mittee, 


Did you ever try turning the wheat 
stubble after harvest and sowing to 
buckwheat and grass? I have and I 
have never failed to get a better stand 
of grass than I did from sowing the 
grass on the wheat in the spring. I 
also get enough buckwheat to pay me 
for my work, Then the ground is free 
from weeds and we have nothing but 
grass.—[A. J. Legg, West Virginia. 


Our Legal Adviser 

For Services—J. E. M.. New York: 
The owner of a farm signed an agree- 
ment to employ a person on his farm 
for a certain length of time at a cer- 
tain sum per month with certain al- 
lowances in addition. Later an addi- 
tional oral agreement was made 
whereby another man should be em- 
ployed and should board with the 
first employee who was to be paid a 
specified sum per month for such 
board by the owner of the farm. Le- 
ter still the employee was notified the 
farm was sold and was asked to va- 
cate the premises. He did so after 
being paid by the owner and giving 
him a receipt in full for services. He 
then learned the property had not 
been sold. Can he collect damages 
and pay for board of the other em- 
ployee? Apparently he has_ settled 
for the services. If he had not done 
so, he would have had a good cause 
of action against the owner. As the 
board has not been paid as agreed, 
he has a good cause of action for that 
and can-bring suit unless a settle- 
ment be obtained. 








Water of Spring—J. A. M., Penn- 
sylvania: Can a person use all the 
water from a spring on his land or 
must be leave a part for an adjoining 
owner? If the spring from which the 
water starts is on his land, he can 
use all of the water and is not under 
any obligations to an adjoining owner 
any more than he would be as to the 
water of a well on his land. In the 
case of water running in a defined 
channel, a person has the right to 
use all the water needed for domestic 
purposes, even though he use the 
whole of it. 


Moving Manure—F. J. W., New 
Yor~: The tenant on a farm owns 
all of the live stock. Can he move 
the manure to another farm? He is 
not entitled to do so without the con- 
sent of the owner. 


Husband's Rights — M. Ss. &., 
Pennsylvania: A woman died leav- 


ing husband and children. Is the 
husband entitled to the use of the 
real estate during his life and can 
a promissory note given by him be 
collected from the real estate? He is 
entitled to the use of the real estate 
during his life. It cannot be sold for 
his debts but, presumably, his inter- 
est can be reached. 


Branches Over Line—G. R. M., 
—_-: Branches project over the 
division line on land of an adjoining 
owner. What can such owner do? 
He can cut the branches even with 
the division line. 





Fence Against Sheep—E. E., New 
York: Is a farmer obliged to fence 
against sheep? It is a person’s duty 
to keep his domestic animals on his 
own property. If two adjoining own- 
ers of real estate cannot agree as to 
the building and maintaining of a di- 
vision fence either can complain to 
the fence viewers, who will make 
such orders regarding the matter as 
they deem reasonable. 


Up to Tenant--R. J. T., Pennsyl- 
vania: A person took a lease of cer- 
tain real estate, the property being 
described as a certain farm contain- 
ing a certain mumber of acres more 
or less. The tenant later learned the 
landlord did not own as many acres 
and that the roof of the house leaked. 








What can the tenant do? Probably 
he cannot do anything. He cannot 
hold more acres than owned as the 
lease reads more or less. No bound- 
aries o” the farm are given and it 
is not described in any manner. The 
landlord did not agree to make re- 
pairs and the tenent took the prop- 
erty as it was. 


Farm Personals 


Ss. 8 Burdge of Ohio; a graduate of 
Cornell in 1914, and a farm bureau 
assistant in Otsego and Chenango 
counties, N Y, in 1915, has been en- 
gaged as temporary assistant man- 
ager of the Montgomery county farm 
bureau, in the absence of Manager A. 
S. Merchant on three months’ leave. 
Mr Burdge is farm reared and has had 
considerable experience in the joint 
management of the home farm with 
his father, and in certifying official 
mi'k production and butter fat rec- 
ords under Prof Wing of the New 
York state college of agriculture. 





Coming to Tioga county, N Y, from 
the department of animal husbandry 
at the New York state college of ag- 
riculture, E. R. Zimmer took up his 
new duties as manager of the Tioga 
county farm bureau in February. Mr 
Zimmer has been taking special work 
at Cornell during the past three years. 
In the summer of 1915 had assisted 
Manager Robertson in Jefferson 
county, taking nearly 100 farmi man- 
agement survey records, besides help- 
ing to curry on other farm bureau 
work. Before coming to the college 
he had several »vars’ experience as a 
manager of large dairy farms. 

On January 15 H. E. Crouch, for 
the past year manager of the Mosher 
farm in Cayuga county, N Y, became 
manager of the Albany county (N Y) 
farm bureau. Mr Crouch is farm 
reared and has had three years of 
special work at Cornell, leaving there 
about 1900. For nearly 10 years he 
had charge of the Illinois state college 
dairy farm, giving some instruction in 
the coliege. He also managed a 600- 
acre farm in Michigan for three yeers. 
Best wishes to Mr Crouch. 


To succeed E. H. Anderson, now 
with the agricultural 
the New York central railroad, N. H. 
Peet of Webster, N Y, has been 
chosen as manager of the Niagara 
eounty (N Y) farm bureau. He took 
up his duties February 1. He is well 
equipped for the *work, having been 
reared on a fruit and general farm. 
He is a graduate of the New York 
state college of agriculture, and 
had five years’ experience as a part- 
ner with his father in the management 


of the home farm and fruit tree 
nursery. 
T read your Garden Annual last 


night with great pleasure and inter- 
est. It was certainly complete, con- 
taining sound and practical sugges- 
tions for anyong who grows the 
various kinds of vegetables for home 
or market.—[R. W. De Baun, New 
Jersey Station. 
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foot stirrups. Our unique =aeme'e of 
attachingthe beams gives us absolutel; 
rigid gangs, a feature that insures mi 
pute grquresy ond adds materiallytothe 
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ypes Gi openers to select from: Pin 
¢, Spring Hoe and Single Dise—6, 8 
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vergence High Wheel Ride Rider, the Pea 
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machines suitable for eve possible 
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are al} up to the minute in every detail 
right both as to quality and price. Send 
us @ postal signifying your interest, 
and we'll mail iastructive new Cultiva- 
tor Booklet and give you the name and 
address of the nearest Farquhar 
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Neighborhood Farm Labor 


As never before the farmer is con- 
fronted with the labor problem. Prices 
— - for farm prod- 
ucts compared 
to the past 25 
years are high, 
and everyone is 
anxious to 
maintain pro- 
duction and to 
increase it if 
possible. As the 
demand has in- 
creased for 
farm products 
during the past 
decade we have 
been able to 
greatly acceler- 
ate the crop speed by the use of 
chemical fertilizers. I have repeated- 
ly said that I did not know of any 
place where I could invest a dollar on 
my farms and secure larger returns 
than to buy nitrate of soda, acid rock 
and muriate of potash at the prevail- 
iag prices since 1900. This situation 
has changed. Acid rock is the only 
safe and sane fertilizer on the market 
end the price for it has increased 
about 50%. We cannot use chemicals 
now to cover our neglect. It is a real 
hand-to-hand fight to the finish to get 
the potential plant food into action, 
aad this must be done with labor at a 
higher price than ever before. 

What are we to do about it? Meth- 
eds to get floating labor from the 
cities have not worked out. There is 
nothing sound or even possible in the 
wan. Men who are out of a job in 
the city will not take on a different 
kind of work in the country, and we 
might as well square ourselves away 
amd deal with the fundamental issues 
involved, If we do not we shall be tem- 
porizing, which results in fret and 
worry and a constant kick that every- 
hody is against us, which is never the 
case. Most of us fail because we are 
against ourselves. During the 80's and 
’s the migration away from our 
farms was rapid and prices for prod- 
wets were low. There was nothing 
stimulating about the farm, and the 
roung people left it. The net result 
was that farming has become a family 
affair. If there was a large family the 
business was generally prosperous, 
with a small family int was usually a 
emall business. The methods finally 
aflopted were not standardized and 
every family was a law unto itself, 
That is, they worked fast or slow, 
early or late, in season or out of sea- 
son, as best suited their taste, and it 
was rural heresy to do otherwise. 

It does not necessarily follow that 
aay of us were going wrong from a 
business standpoint, but it does mean 
that we were getting away from the 
employment of labor, It did not profit 
vs and also because we did not like 
the men that were available, Result: 
Men moved to the city or nearby vil- 
lage. where a market was found for 
their labor throughout the whole 
year. Those who were left were gen- 
erally loafers and single men, We can 
mever expect to have a permanent 
labor supply unless we have married 
men. It is just as necessary to have 
labor stability as capital stability. Sin- 
gie men will come and go whether 
tRey are in the city or open country, 
mo matter how good they may be in 
principle or work. 

Because of the family system of 
work on the farm with its own pe- 
cauliar methods, farmers have not be- 
come adjusted to labor methods, 
which must be a fixed number of 
kours each day and steady work the 
year around. The business relationship 
hetween. employer and employee must 
Many farmers, in fact 
mmost men, discharge the hired man 
a= soon as the hurry has passed, 
which will not work out if we are to 
keep our labor. 

We must adopt the same method if 
me are to become employers of labor. 
@ften old haquses can be repaired at 


H, E, COOK 
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small cost and rent furnished free. 
In other cases houses will have to be 
built either by individuals or by farm.- 
ers co-operating. Where farms are 
not far distant, apartment houses can 
be built as they are built in cities, 
and, if equipped with modern conven- 
iences, will rent for enough to pay the 
interest on the investment, 

I am satisfied that men will work 
on a farm as willingly as in the city if 
the environment is made congenial, as 
it can be, and if they are employed 
regularly at a living wage. Families 
soon find out that a dollar is worth at 
least 25% more in the country than in 
the city. Food products cost about the 
same, but the urban tax is much 
higher and the laboring man must 
meet it through increased rental. For- 
tunately farm prices are now higher 
and we can more nearly compete with 
the manufacturer than formerly. 

Necessarily it would seem that we 
must accept the labor problem about 
as I have outlined it. Probably farm 
units will have to be larger. The small 
farm, unless devoted to hand work 
like small trucking crops, cannot com- 
pete with the large farm when ma- 
chinery’ and cash paid labor are in- 
volved. My own experience is right 
along these lines. We employ from 
12 to 20 men and have no trouble to 
get all we want. The single men, as 
previously mentioned, come and go for 
various reasons, but married men re- 


main, We pay current wages for the 
best men, work every day and on 
time, have a stated pay day and a 


wholesome, workable atmosphere to 
live in. Our weakness is that we lack 
homes for more married men. 

Why cannot the grange and local 
clubs take up this question, providing, 
of course, that the members are desir- 
ous of increasing their crop produc- 
tion? We cannot expect to load up 
the farmer’s wife with more men to 
board. If we are to develop our busi- 
ness it must not be at the expense of 
the wife and mother unless we want 
to take a backward step in the devel- 
opment of a sound, rural atmosphere, 
{H, E. Cook. 





Answers to Bible Contest Inquiries 


{The many questions that are being asked about 
our Bible picture contest are mostly answered in the 
descriptive illustrated announcements that appear in 
each issue. The rules in detail will be mailed free 
of cost upon request to Bible Contest Editor, .care 
of this periodical. 

Can I cut the verses from my GEMS 
FROM THE BIBLE one paste in the 
REPLY BOOK?—I([D. 

Yes, but you will Boy obliged to keep 
gotting new REPLY books if you do 
this, as there are verses printed on 
the back of each that you will prob- 
ably want to use for future pictures; 
also it is possible you may want to 
use the same verses again for other 
pictures, Therefore, it is best to 
write in the verses. 

If I write my verses on my type- 
writer will I get more credit than some- 
body who wrote them by hand?—[D. 
E. B. 

Positively no. Each contestant is 
on equal footing. Answers will be 
judged impartially whether written in 
ink, or by pencil, or by typewriter. 

Please let me send you the 


answers 

to numbers 15 and 16 now.-—-[{R. C. P. 
No contestant is allowed to send in 
any answers until the call for the 


Same is made at the close of the con- 
test. Then they must all be sent in 
together; otherwise the contestant 
will be disqualified. The person who 


begins now, therefore, has the same 
chance. 

May anybody join the contest without 
subscribing for the paper? I do not 


te them because my folks take them, 
Re od 

Anybody may participate in this 
contest. It is open to everybody. 
The pictures will be published in our 
paper and in the Christian Herald, 
and anybody who picks up one of 
these papers could send in the an- 
swers, whether a subscriber or not, 
However, it pays to be a subscriber, 
as then you will not miss any of the 
issues. Furthermore, the Gems from 
the Bible and the REPLY BOOK can 
be secured only in connection with a 
subscription, either for yourself or 
another party. 
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Great Mail Order Catalogs have shown you how Good, reliable, serv- 
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to buy at even lower prices than were over before 


All a r present ideas about prices will be ewent 
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Never before was sucha Te get eee ie 

such an assortment of artic Py ae pletured, described and 


Don’t Wait—Send for this Big Free Book Now 


Five immense buildings the 


during the firet Pde the five-story and eight-story 
buildings added durin: pou ¢ second year ; and the great 


concrete building in the world — it takes all these build- 


ings together to house the stocks of merchandise carried 
by the Charles William Stores, but thisnew book sets 


(Qarate ‘Les, William Stores 
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never Our Stove Store has the 
pro’ 
rinted bit aot 
roast, amit th 
Price $33.25 ane wi ch ges. 
gladly two stoves. 
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Regalar $5.00 Gillette Safety Razer Set—| 
Our Price $3.47 fore 
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Price of Grindstone 
shown, $3.72 
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Twenty Years 


that gives long Kife 
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row has established that 
record! 

Many, with moderate care, have lasted 

Jonger! But even this record does not tell the 

whole story of Curaway (Ciarx)su 


vating, In the cutlery steel disks forged sharp, the dust-proof, 
oil-soaked, hardwood bearings and manyother featuresthe quality of 


Cutaway 


stands out prominently, 
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ingle Action Disk Har- 





riority ! The quality 
does the best j a f harrowing or culti- 






Disk — 


and Plows 
There’s a Curaway (Ciark) for your every 
, er need-—strong, simple, 


light draft. If your dealer 
has not the genuine Cur- 
Away, write us direct. 
Send for our new free 
book “The Soil And Its 
Tillage.’’ Get your 
copy now. 


The Cutaway 
Harrow Company (aus 


* S1I9MAIN STREET ‘ 
-  HIGGANUM, CONN, 


Maker of the original CLARK 
disk harrows and plows 





















se MARL-LIME is soluble it will yield 

cker and bigger results than even ordinary car- 
— of lime. nd you won't need as mueh, 
Write today for lowest prices,free test papers,ete. 

INTERNATIONAL AGRICULTURAL CORPORATION 
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GCOD AS CAN BE GROWN 
Prices Below All Others 

I will give a lot of new 
sorts free with every order 
I fill, puzant test, Return 
if not O. K.—money refunded, 

Big Catalog FREE 
Over 700 illustrations of vege 
tabies and flowers. Send youra 
and your neighbors’ addresses. 
R. H. SHUMWAY, Rockford, I, 
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Among the 


Farmers 


| 


DELAWARE 


Delaware Farm Activities 

L. A. HOBBS, SUSSEX COUNTY, DEL 

Statistics show that the farmers’ 
institutes recently held in lower Del- 
aware have been a great success. 
The farmer has shown his apprecia- 
tion by the fact that the institutions 
have had the largest attendance ever 


ATARANUAE HEU Na Aa MEAS N EIA, 


known. The cost when compared 
to the attendance and benefit 
derived from them is small, It is 


reasonable to be expected that in the 
future they will receive even a larger 
attendance. 

Sweet potatoes this year are keep- 
ing well, there being about 2% refuse. 
The theory has been advanced _ by 
food authorities that sweet potatoes 
will keep better without potash used 
in the fertilizer, which with the com- 
ing crop must surely be proved or 
disproved. Buyers appear gloomy at 
present, which they attribute to the 
fact that they have more than half 
last year’s supply on hand with the 


price now at G0 cents a_ bushel 
hamper. 
It has been estimated by several 


owners of potato houses in this sec- 
tion that it will take from now until 
the last of April to ship all the pota- 
toes now in storage through Broad 
Creek Hundred at the rate of 18 cars 
a day. This indicates that there will 
‘ot be a large crop of sweet potatoes 
this year. 

Several farmers are plowing their 
fields preparing for the spring crops. 
Peas are selling at 3 cents a pound, 
compared to 2% cents last year. Al- 
though last year’s crop was almost 
a complete failure, nevertheless the 
farmers are contracting for large 
quantities. Several farmers are en- 
thusiastic over learning the advan- 
tages and economy in co-operative 
buying farm supplies, As a result 
they are investigating these matters 
more thoroughly. 


5 
t 


Wheat and Clover Doubtful—Many 
wheat and clover growers in lower 
Del fear thet wheat and clover crops 
will come out of the winter with a 
poor siand. Their fear is based on 
ithe fact that last fall was exception- 
ally warm and winter came late, 
which caused the wheat and clover to 
grow much larger than usual. As a 
result, the crops have been more sub- 





ject to “‘‘winter kill.” The past few 
months have been unusually hard 
on boih wheat and clover.—[H. C. 


Taylor. 





MARYLAND 
Central Maryland Farm Notes 


=. O. JEAN, BALTIMORE COUNTY, MD 

On March 4 a committee of the 
zood roads association of Baltimore 
county, Pres William F. Coghlan of 
the board of county commissioners 
snd Roads Engineer Sucro in Balti- 
more met to consider the proposed 
improvements in the public roads 
system. One of the important features 
ofthe discussion was the weakness of 
the present system in the failure to 
properly limit and check the activities 
of the district supervisors. 

4+ the road meeting held recently 
at Mtv Lady’s Manor, Oliver Hutchins, 
Thomas Billingsliea and Walter Hutch- 
ins were appointed a committee to 
set subscriptions for road work, while 
Daniel S. Wilhelm was elected chair- 
man of the road committee. William 
. Bosley secretary, and Walter 
MIutchins treasurer. Mrs Estelle H. 
Peurce pledged the first subscription; 
ethers followed. <A total of $425 was 
pledged. <A solid stone road was de- 
cided to be the best. The manor folks 
expect next winter a much improved 
highway. 

At the sale last week of fine horses 
helonging to Wilton Greenway, who 
ives near Towson, Md, six valuable 
enimals brought only $SS7; the high- 
est priee was $275. At the regular 
aeeting last week of the Baltimore 
county school board arrangements 
were made to buy from Frank S. Price 
another acre of ground for’ Gill’s 
school at Owings’ Mills, the consider- 
Aion to be $200. <A specialist on to- 
nato culture, Prof Norton, was se- 
eured by County Agent Hudson _ to 
talk on the growing of tomatoes and 
their diseases to the Peery Hall im- 
provement association. 

Maryland Legislature Notes 


The annexation bill presented to the 
Jegislature last week by Delegate Hall 
is generally believed to be just and 
fair. The three sections which Balti- 
more desires annexed are outlined, 
but the residents of the sections, vot- 
‘ng separately, must show this is their 
wish. In this bill it is proposed that 
the voters in these sections decide on 
the question of annexation at an elec- 





tion on the third Thursday in Sep- 
tember, 1916, Baltimore city to pay 
election expenses. 

Former State Senator W. McCulloh 
rown of Garrett county, member of 
the state board of forestry, explained 
the three bills to protect forects in- 
troduced in the senate by Senator 
Archer. Mr Brown stated that fire 
protection was requested in the first 
bill, that 35% of the whole state is in 
forests, and the forest board is the 
only one in the state’ interested in 
protecting the woodlands for § saw- 
mills, pulp mills, props and ties. The 
government gives Maryland only $2000 
for fire protection. The second bill 
asked for an appropriation to pro- 
tect and develop the Patapsaco forest 
reserve; the state owns &2Y acres, 
The third bill asks for money to be 
used in planting suitable trees along 
the improved state highways and the 
roads near towns. 





Weather Changeable—W eather con- 
tinues very changeable, and much 
sickness in Baltimore Co. Hauling 
out manure, filling ice houses, getting 
wood and feeding the stock is the 
work in hand. Wheat $1.25 p bu, hay 
$16 p ton, potatoes $1 p bu, eggs 22c 
p doz, butter 25c p Ib. 

Prices High—The open winter has 
not been favorable for the clover in 
Hunterdon Co. Wheat and rye seem 
to be doing well. Real estate prices 
are lower than ” year ago. Very few 
farms are changing hands; farm im- 
plements and live stock are selling 
well. Feeds of all kinds are high. 
No ice except on the still ponds, 
About 40 cars of ice have been run in 
at Three Bridges. Farmers are talk- 
ing road improvement and indications 
point to considerable work being done 
the coming year. The winter so far 
has been favorable to the peach buds. 
Cows are selling from $80 to $100 ea 
Horses are high, having advanced 
since the war. Wheat is $1.10, corn 
Toe, oats 45e, eggs 24e p doz, timothy 
hay $16 to $18 p ton. 

Wheat Green—The weather has 
been cold, with rain for five days in 
Anne Arundel Co. Cleared off cold 
and dry. Cattle look fairly well con- 
sidering the short fodder. W heat 
looks green and promises a fair crop. 
Poultry of all kinds is searce, with 
prices high, bringing $5 to $6 p doz 
for fowls, S4 to S$ for small sizes. 
Turkeys are 20 to 25c p Ib and scarce, 
18c p doz. Ice houses are full. 


NEW JERSEY 
Here and There in Jersey 


DD. T. HENDRICKSON 

The New Jersey legislature is still 
hard at work, but to date little con- 
structive legislation has been made. 
Assemblyman Herrick of Warren 
county secured the passage of a bill 
providing for a bounty of $3 on foxes, 
ulso another requiring that hunters 


esses 





for deer wear a white coat and a 
white cap when after game. This 
latter is to make the wearers con- 


spicuous. Among the bills to which 
grange members are opposed is one 
which would tax farmers for road up- 
keep. This bill would impose a tax 
of $1 for each horse owned by a 
farmer, while it places a tax of 50 
cents per horse power on automobiles. 
The proposed changes in the employ- 
ers’ liability act are coming in for 
considerable criticism. 

The farmers of Warren county 
have started a movement to secure 
a farm bureau. At the _ training 
school farm at Vineland, N J, 15 
acres are under overhead irrigation. 
It cost about $200 an acre to install, 
exclusive of wells and pump. Last 
year 50 tons of mangels to the acre 
were grown at a cost of $3.88 a ton 
for growing and storing. They were 
worth in the market about $10 a ton. 
The irrigation was used on them only 
twice, as there was sufficient rainfall. 
A half acre of the irrigated plot pro- 
duced 714 tons of Karly Bonny Best 
tomatoes. Picking was started July 2 
and ended August 51. 

Melvin A. Rice of Leonardo in- 
stalled two electric milking machines 
in his dairy barns last week. Charles 
G. Cleveland, proprietor of the Sunny- 
brook farm in Monmouth county, N J, 
is now gathering 600 eggs a day from 
a 1200 flock. Orders for day-old 
chicks and hatching eggs are larger 
and more numerous than they were at 
this time last year. His Guernsey 
cow, Jason’s Enchantress, gave 77.55 
pounds butter fat in December and 
71.39 pounds in January, a total of 
$22.21 pounds of fat in 138 days. This 
equals 3878.50 pounds of butter. 


Potato Prices Low—Potato season 
is pretty near over in Salem Co. The 
prices were generally quite low for 
them, from 75c to $1.20 p bu in the 
N Y market. Those who were lucky 
enough to raise big crops will come 
cut all right, but those who for some 
reason or other did not raise crops 
will be at a loss.. Almost all products 
did not bring living prices. 

Bill Passes Senate—Senator G. W. 
IF. Gaunt’s bill reorganizing the N J 
state board of agri passed the senate 





last week by the vote of 15 to 2, 


Strenuous opposition developed against 
it. Senators ilennessey and Ackerson 
charged that the reorgunization 
would, build up a political machine, 
Senator Ackerson attempted to have 
the board of agri appointed by the 
governor instead of elected by the 
agri societies. The amendment wis 
defeated. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Eastern Pennsylvania Farm Notes 
OLIVER D, SCHOCK 

Some farmers in eastern Pennsy|- 
vania are producing choice and pure- 
bred cereals and vegetables for sale 
to wholesale seedsmen, gardeners and 
truckers. Lancaster county wheat 
has an almost nation-wide reputation 
for excellence; Berks county pro- 
duces the best grades of rye; Lehigh 
county potato growers supply seeds- 
men and farmers of various states 
with seed potatoes, while York and 
Lebanon counties ship hundreds of 
bushels of seed corn to the leading 
wholesale seed firms in New York 
city. 

Wheat fields in Pennsylvania pre- 
sent a normal condition, having es- 
caped serious injuries during the 
winter. Rye also looks promising. 
The infrequent snowfalls and subse- 
quent moderate weather reduced the 
sleighing season to a _ very brief 
period. Dealers in sleighs reported 
very few sales. The Pennsylvania 
state forestry commission held a 
meeting to map out the work for the 
coming spring. The forest lands now 
owned by the commonwealth and 
placed in charge of the commission 
exceed 1,000,000 acres. The dreams 
of ex-Forestry Gommissioner Dr J. T. 
Rothrock, the father of forest con- 
servation in Pennsylvania, are at last 
being realized. 

Grocers report that the new fad of 
Luying honey instead of bonbons to 
tickle the palate of “sweethearts” has 
appeared in some sections of Penn- 
sylvania. The healthfulness and 
purity of honey needs no recom- 
mendation, especially when bought in 
combs. On the other hand, manu- 
facturing confectioners report a 
largely increased demand for _ the 
better grades of candy as a result of 
the inforcement of the pure food 
laws. 

The traveling public, and more es- 
pecially automobilists, have renewed 
their complaints against the manage- 
ment of turnpikes, alleging poor con- 
ditions, and in many cases the imposi- 
tion of excessive toll charges. Some 
managers ignore the fact that the new 
conditions demand better roads. The 
expectation that a turnpike might be 
purchased by the commonwealth doves 
not absolve the owners from the 
duties imposed by its charter of in- 
corporation. 

Cumberland county spring-water 
streams supply the New York, 
Philadelphia, Washington and Balti- 
more markets with hundreds of bar- 
rels of water cress. The culture of 
cress has become a regular business 


pursuit in » 





some localities, A Yew 
Milford, Susquehanna county, former 


advertises for sale 1000 bushels of po- 
tutoes for tabie use or planting. He 
will realize around 81000 for good 
stock. 


The Perry county fruit growers’ 
association, at its annual meeting in 
New Bloomlield, elected the following 
officers: President, Daniel Rice: vice- 
presidents, W. R. Mower, David Tress- 
ler and Mrs §8. C. Fritz Leigler; sec- 
retary, J. Hl. Jones; and treasurer, 
William Clegg. Grapevines are being 
pruned. whenever the weather is pro- 
pitious, and those who are experienced 
in the work decry the indiscriminate 
pruning system that prevailed years 
ago. The variety, cheracteristics and 
location of grapevines should always 
receive consideration, especially when 
the fruit is intended for commercial 
purposes. 


Notes from the Keystone State 
CYRUS T. FOX 

In the recent cold snap farmers of 
Pennsylvania filled their ice houses. 
In the Perkiomen valley ice 10 inches 
thick was cut. Ice from 8 to 12 inches 
was reported in the northern part of 
the state early in March. 

Reports from the peach _ districts 
are not so favorable as several weeks 
ago. The mild weather of January 
caused such a swelling of the buds 
that the steady cold of February 
which followed resulted in great dam- 
age. Some peach growers report: 75 
to SO% of the buds destroyed. 

In the raising of the framework of 
the new barn on the farm of Moses 
3. Stoltzfoos in Lancaster county, 150 
men helped. It took them just three 
hours to do the work. All partook 
of a big dinner served in the old farm 
mansion. The barn is 48x120 feet, of 
characteristic Pennsylvania style. 

In order to have a week more 
suitable for the annual fair, the 
Lebanon valley fair association with- 
drew from the “bie fair circuit’ and 
will hold its fair Sentember 5-8, in- 
stead of August 15-18. 


Accorcing to Pres E. E. Sparks of 


- 


American Agriculturist 





the Pennsylvania state college more 
town and city boys go to his college 
to study agriculture than go _ there 
from the farms. 

Facts that must be met was the 
subject of an interesting talk by 
Howard W. Selby of Philadelphia, be- 
fore the Berks couuty produce ex- 
change at Reading. He pointed ont 
the necessity of a ready market for 
produce, which he said it was possible 
to have through co-operation. 

Suit has been brought for damages 
against the Annville and Palmyra gas 
and fuel company by Farmer Daniel 
Garman of Lebanon county for the 
destruction of trees alleged to huve 
beei? caused by gas escaping from the 
defendant company’s mains, 

The farmers’ institutes in Pennsey!- 
vania ended March 11, after a very 
successful run of five months. As the 
appropriation for this work was re- 
duced, the institute period was cut to 
23 days. 

The Heidelberg township wuter 
company of Lebanon county is sup- 
plying farms with pure water. ‘Ihe 
armers are installing bathrooms in 
their homes. The Blue Mountain 
electric light company of Berks 
county is lighting farmhouses und 
barns through a_ wide section of 
country. 

Farmers of southern Lancaster 
county are stocking up with sheep be- 
cause of the advance in wool, a nim- 
ber of them having received ™ cents 
a pound for fleeces recently sold. 
Four large farms in the northern 
suburban section of Philadelphia were 
sold a few days ago at $500 to &750 
an acre. 

J. P. Adams gave an illustrated lec- 
ture in the Perry township high school 
on Corn is king, showing by motion 
pictures the different stages of corn, 
from germination to harvest time 
Mrs Henry Bobbermoyer of Tucker- 
ton has a flock of 45 hens from which 
she received 780 eges in 48 days. They 
are White Wyandottes and only six 
months old. 

Farmers of the Schuylkill valley 
who specialize in basket willow are 
now cutting the willow and preparing 
it for the basket makers. A special 
meeting of the Reading florists’ asso- 
ciation was held on March 16, when 
plans for a flower show to be held in 
September were discussed. 

The Pennsylvania state commission 
of agriculture named M. EB. Bushong 
and M. T. Phillips as its members to 
co-operate with Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Patton in gathering data relative 
to improving marketing conditions in 
Pennsylvania, William P. Handwork 
of Lehigh county, in offering his farm 
at public sale, took the unique plan 
of dividing it to suit purchasers, and 
for the four parts thus formed 
realized for portions $2083 an acre 

It is now illegal in Pennsylvania to 
take dogs into the country for train- 
ing purposes before September 1, and 
game wardens have been instructed 
to arrest all who violate the law A 
Quarryville woman who is” experi- 
menting in raising grapefruit under 
glass has boxes of plants which are 
full of buds, and some are in full 
bloom. 





Attention to Morests—-At a meeting 
of the Amity social center, held at 
\mityville in Berks county, James 
McNeal of the state forestry ‘(ept 
delivered an address on forest con- 
servation. He advised that trees be 
planted by farmers on all land lying 
idle and that is useless for agricul- 
tural purposes. Solan J. Parkes, sec 
of the Berks Co conservation society, 
followed with remarks on the neces- 
sity of replanting denuded hillsides 
Iie urged that where the forests had 
practically disappeared, through the 
eutting down of trees, that there be i 
replanting, and he, also, called at 
tention to the fact that upon the 
forests future generations must de- 
pend for their water and lumber sup 
plies. 

Proposed Millionaire Colony—The 
plans of a group of Philadelphia and 
New York capitalists to establish a 
‘millionaires’ colony’ in eastern IT'i 
failed because the properties selecte« 
for the purpose, situated partly in tl« 
counties of Berks and Chester, could 
not be bought. Col M. W. Missimer 
of Pottstown had the nerotiations in 
charge. He suggested the Hopewell 
tract of 4500 acres and the Mill Creck 
tract of 1700 acres, but satisfactor 
terms could not be arranged. The se- 
lection of these properties was mad: 
because of the fine scenery and _ the 
altitude. 

Many Fish 
Lebanon and 


Dead—Farmers 
Dauphin counti 
through whose lands the ‘Swatar 
ereek flows, have been surprised 
lately to find the stream lined along 
the banks with dead fish. Thousands 
of fish have been picked up. Not only 
have fish -been killed, but ducks, 
geese, chickens and even cattle are 
reported to have been sickened by thei 
water and in some instances de- 
stroyed. The surface of the creek is 
covered in places with a _ greenish 
scum. Officials of the state. board of 
health and the fish Commission are 
investigating. 
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Tobacco Crop 
and Market 


Tobacco Steadily Moving 


Continued good business in the 
cigar manufacturing line augurs well 
tor strength of the market during the 
next few months. Granted that the 
last crop was very uneven in quality, 
yet conditions of the market are such 
that there is a real shortage of many 
grades and buyers have been taking 
up old crops at fair prices. In many 
districts cigar factories are taking on 
more hands. Demand for old Lan- 
caster Co tobacco has been such that 
Prices are advancing, according to Pa 
packers. In N Y state the new crop 
has come out of the sweat rooms in 
good . The quality is especially 
good, of beautiful color and fine tex- 
ture. Buyers in that section are pay- 
ing higher prices for high class and 
low grade tobaccos than ever before. 
Recentiy one packer sold trash > 6c 
P Ib, while in previous years the same 
tobacco would bring but 24%@3%c p 
Ib. As a matter of fact, at on 
there is hardly any tobacco left in the 
county. 

The recent investigation of the 
present system of gathering tobacco 
Statistics brought out the fact that 
figures for the amount of leaf tobacco 


on hand are very incomplete. They .- 


do not include the stocks of any deal- 
ers or manufacturers who are carry- 
ing less than 50,000 Ibs. It was esti- 
mated before the committee that 
almost 200,000,000 Ibs of leaf is annu- 
ally left out of the totals reported. 
The absorption of old crops of to- 
bacco this season has been due en- 
tirely to the decision of some manu- 
facturers and by some packers to 
keep away from the 1915 crop as too 


hazardous. They reason that in this 
old tobacco they know exactly whai 
they are getting. A considerable 


amount of Ct shade-grown has now 
been packed and the quality shows 
the effect of the unsatisfactory sea- 
son. Color in some cases is defective 
and this is doubly important in a 
crop in which so large a proportion 
is expected to make wrapper grades. 
There is some evidence aiso that not 
quite enough care was taken in 
packing. 





Meeting Potash Situation 

The potash situation this year is of 
prime importance to the tobacco 
grower who is considering acreage for 
1916. Prof W. T. Brooks, director of 
the experiment station at Ambherst, 
Mass, recently declared that accord- 
ing to advices he personally had re- 
ceived from fertilizer manufacturers 
the shortage would continue through 
1917, even if the war were ended this 
week. The potash mines in Germany, 
some of which are a mile deep, are 
full of water, and at least six to 12 
months will be required for pumping 
them out before operations can be 
resumed. 


Under these circumstances tobacco. 


growers must look, not only to this 
year’s crop, but to the following crop 
as well. Prof Brooks gave a number 
of helpful suggestions; he advised 
against buying a fertilizer with only 
1% of potash contained, as this 
amount is too small to be worth much 
and certainly not worth the extra 
price that the manufacturers are 
asking. He advised using some form 
of soda, as that tends to release the 
supply of potash already in the soil. 
Acid phosphate should also be used. 
Tobacco growers must take possible 
advantage of the manure supplies. He 
said that cornstalks with the present 
prices of potash are worth $10 per 
ten just for the potash that they con- 
tain. Nitrate of soda should be espe- 
cially valuable this year in his opinigh, 
if it did not tend to harm the quality 
of tobacco produced. It makes big 
growth, but dealers declare that the 
“burn” of the leaf is seriously af- 
fected when nitrate of soda is applied 
to the soil. Sulphate of ammonia is 
a@ much better form of nitrogen-bear- 
ing fertilizer to use on tobacco. 

Dr Brooks considered the effect of 
lie and declared that he thought the 
valué of it had been greatly exagger- 
ated for many crops and doubted en- 
tirely its value for use on tobacco 
lad. In experiments that had been 
caried on under the direction of the 
college he believed that a soil slightly 
acid gave better crops of tobacco, and 
that a soil tending to be alkaline gave 
decidedly poorer tobacco than neutral 
soil. ‘The college last year sent out 
a list of questions to 58 tobacco 
growers, and out of this number the 
43 who used lime al) had trouble with 
their crop. Of the 15 who did not use 
lime only one had trouble. This ex- 
perience is interesting, but is not 
conclusive, as the probability indicates 
that certainly a majority of those who 
use lime were those who had been 
growing tobacco for many years on 
the same soil, and this may have been 


the cause of trouble, rather than the 
use of lime. Dr Brooks and other 
leading tobacco growers have J a ag 
convinced that some 
tion must be practiced to secu Rw a 
bacco crops such as were eee on 
these soils a few years ago. 

Test Tobacco Seed 


The unusual growing season iast 
year seriously go with the 
proper development and maturity of 
native grown tobacco seed, so that it 
will pay growers well to test their 
seed 


bacco seed is a very simple matter. 
Scatter a few seeds on a moist blotter 
and place between two plates so that 
the blotter will not dry out rapidly. 
By leaving this in a room of ordinary 
house temperature for five or six days 
the seeds will have started if their 
vitality is good. 

An old tobacco grower 2 years ago 
gave some advice that is just as val- 
uable this year at it was then. He 
said: “I firmly believe that farmers 
should not during the coming year 
raise an additional amount of acreage, 
but should raise it better. How is it 
that almost every season some men 
sell readily at good prices? The 
secret is that those growers put in 
just the amount they can attend to in 
good shape and in good season, getting 
more from four acres than some more 
careless ones get from eight, and in 
many cases double the price. I would 
rather have the money from one acre 
well raised on well-prepared land 
than three more carelessly done.” 


Our Hop Growers’ 


Exchange 
See RENNERREREREEE 
Hops Wintered Well 


Early reports from hop growers in 
New York state indicate a variety of 
opinions concerning acreage for the 
new season. In districts where grow- 
ers were successful the past year 
or two in getting good crops, some 
increase in acreage will be made. In 
other places where mildew and lice 
were strongly prevalent, there will be 
some plowing up of yards. The past 
winter has been favorable for the 
hop roots and growers say they have 
wintered as well as usual. But very 
few lots of 1915 hops are now left, 
these of poor quality, prices ranging 
from 8 to 10c p Ib. 


Notes from Growers 


Hop roots still covered with snow, 
expect not more than 15 to 20 acres 
in this town of Worcester. Many 
have plowed their yards up.—[P. M. 
C., Worcester, N Y. 

Considerable decrease expected i= 
hop acreage in town of Milford, 
formerly one of important hop towns 
of the state-—[S. A. C., Oneonta, N Y. 

Hops largely abundant in_ this 
township. At time of writing 2 feet 
of snow covering the earth. Cannot 
tell how roots have wintered.—([C, P. 
V., Canajoharie, N Y. 

A little early to know just how 
roots have wintered but winter has 
been such it is safe to say they have 
wintered as well as usual. On ac- 
count of extra expenses and wncer- 
tainty of yield and quality, lighter 
percentage of the yards will be 
taken up this spring. On the other 
hand, there will be some increase in 
acreage by growers who were for- 
tunate enough last year to get a fair 
yield of good quality and also a pay- 
ing price. Few lots of 1915 hops now 
left, these of poor quality, prices 
ranging from 8@10c p 1b, very little 
demand for 1914 hops, prices 2@5c.— 
[F. B., Cooperstown, N Y. 

Some growers here plowed up old 
yards last fall, others expect to in 
the spring. Not so much interest in 
hop growing here as formerly. Hoo 
roots are believed to be in fair con- 
dition.—[G. H. H., Constable, N Y 
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At Buffalo, N Y, medium beans 
$4. 10@4. 15 p bu, red kidney beans 
4.50@4.75, ezes 26c p doz, turkeys 25c 
p Ib, fowls 17@19¢. fey chickens 18 
@ 190, ducks 22c, geese 17c, white po- 
tatoes 1@1.20 p ty yellow onions c 
@1.7 75, cabbagés 75 @ 900 p bbl, car- 
rots Tc p bu, parsnips 1@1.15, rhn- 
bese 50@60c p doz bchs, spinach 12 

Pp bbl, et a. turnips 1@1.25, ap- 
bd 3e3. 75, rabbits 25@TSc pr, hick- 
ory nuts 125@1.50 p bu, honey 12@ 
16c p Ib, timothy hay 19@24 p ton, 
clover mixed 18@19, rye straw 10, 
oats and wheat straw 9. 


At Philadelphia, Pa, eggs 27c p 


doz, fowls 18c p Ib, turkeys 22c, ducks 
20c, geese 19¢c, hand-picked marrow 
beans $4.75 p bu, apples 2@350 p 


bbl, white potatoes 1@1.20 p bu, sweet 
potatoes 25@60c P bskt, afibbaane 12 
@15 p ton, celery 1.50@2.0 p cra, bran 
22@25 p ton, timothy hay i18@22, 
clover mixed 15.50@19.00, rye straw 
12@14, No 2 red wheat 1.19@1.22 
bu, No 2 yellow corn 80@81ic, No 3 
white oats 52c. 
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we pack 


in this highest type o. 


boxes of 36 separate foil- 
wrapped 5c cuts; also in 
2-lb. boxes of 18 ten- 
cent cuts. 


1 
Sold be dontoms qvenratave, 


THE AMERICAN TOBACCO 
COMPANY 


“PIPER”’ in 2-lb, 





You Can’t Fool Farmers 


on the Quality of anything produced by the soil. That’s 
farmers are among the biggest consumers of 
ER.’’ They msg the supreme 

chewing tobacco 


PIPER Heidsieck 


CHEWING TOBACCO ("finvor) 


Only the cream leaves of the finest, ripest, white Burley 
tobacco are used in “‘PIPER.’’ And their rich, juicy mellow- 
ness is blended with a wonderful, wine-like flavor that affords 
wholesome, healthful enjoyment and lasting satisfaction nob 
obtainable in any other tobacco. 


Buy “PIPER” by the Box and 
you'll always have a supply 
handy. For your convenience 





ality of leaf 
= the wort. 

















sargacns — Paste and Roofing 


REX-KOTE PAINTS 


offer in the world’s best 
a’ eo gegentionsd vesnss We nes 
aranteed Roofing Rex-Kote 


Hartman’s Special Farm Credit Plan. No money in ad- 
First payment in 3 months. Pay balance in 3, 6 
Mand 9 months ithout i No security— 





Ree Made from highest quality, long fibre wool 
felt, thareuahly eee ee . oe . Both sides 
coated fine particles ir firmly 

r Each roll 32 in. wide 


jm under enormous pressure, 
tt. to cover 100 Nails and 
contains 168 sq. Ke sil rea ee. | ft.) 


cn., quavenhocdl years, roi $2 27 
, guaranteed 8 years, Per roll 1.74 


FREE teirors Pont anti byontont 


Send name and address on 1 for free —_ 
ipaiet colors. — 


No. MK207. 1-ply, 
No. MK208, 2?-ply, 


yg KG tet Hy - E- 


Benes. Beer al roning oaclog No B an podl 


HARTMAN CO. Site 
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Mention A A When You Write, 
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How Best to Market Crops 
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Home Markets Are Best 
A. H. DE 


The middleman, while an economic 
necessity, absorbs too great a propor- 
tion of the selling price of farm prod- 
ucts. But it is possible not only to 
side-step a large part of the middle- 
man’s charge, but actually to turn 
them to one’s own benefit; this, by 
u‘ilizing the home market. One crop 
I raise is early potatoes. There are 
rot enough of these raised in my 
‘ounty to supply home consumption; 
ience, they are shipped in from the 
:outh. These southern potatoes pay 
‘st a profit to the producer, perhaps; 
‘en another to the buyer, freight to 
»w York by rail or boat, another 
ofit te the wholesaler here, often 
eight or hauling charges to nearby 
yns, and then a fat profit to the re- 
ler. 


GRAFF, JEKPERSON COUNTY, N Y 


These potatoes retail at 30 to 40 
nts a peck, usually. Mine are sold 
» neighboring farmers, who come 


ter them, and to the consumers in 
1e@ nearby towns, at a reduction of 
bout 5 cents a peck, to the retailers 
at the wholesale price, and to a post 
ef the United States army, under con- 


tract, generally at a price about 5 
cents a bushel above the wholesale 
price.- Only in the last case do I have 


to furnish burlap sacks. The southern 
potatoes come in barrels worth about 
20 cents apiece, and later in the sea~- 
son, in bags worth 10 cents. My bags 
are bran sacks that are out of a job, 


and they only cost me about 2 cents 
apiece. 
Saving Middle Charges 
I receive the same price as the 


southern grower, plus freight charges 
for two or three hauls, plus three 
profits, and on part of the crop, plus 
part of the retail profit. I get a larger 
crop than the average southern grow- 
er, and over twice as much a bushel. 
‘The southern grower is at one end of 
the market, and I am at the other. 
Jn the fall of 1914, late potatoes were 
worth only about 55 cents to ship, but 


J sold all of mine at 50 to 55 cents, in 
five and 10-bushel lots. We did not 
have a surplus of potatoes in our 
county. In occasional years when 


there is a surplus, they are only worth 
35 to 40 cents, while in other years 
they bring from 50 cents to $1. 

Every year for several years, | have 
had some seed grain to sell—barley, 
peas, wheat or rye. Barley sells for 
$1.25 a bushel, Canada peas for $2.25, 
wheat, when worth around 90 cents in 
Chicago, brings $1.25 here, and I have 
rye at the same price. L now 
on hand a little vetch seed, 
when separated from the rye 
with which it was raised, will be 
worth $14 an hundred pounds. As 
these things go direct from producer 
onsumer, I get all there is in them. 
In this section, most farmers put all 
their corn into the silo, and buy what 
eracked corn and corn meal they use, 
as well as their seed corn. The price 
of corn for feeding purposes usually 
gets up to 90 cents in the spring, while 
seed corn brings from $1.50 to $3 a 
bushel. This last price is for good 
strains of the newer varieties of large 
flint corn which are good for silage. 


sold 
have 
which 


to 


The farmer is the farmers’ best 
roarket, for, contrary to the popular 
idea, the farmer is not “tight;"’ when 
you show him a good thing which he 
needs, he pays cash usually. A farm- 
er should not decide upon raising 
erops for distant markets until he has 


pretty thoroughly canvassed the situa- 


fion in regard to his home market. 
Avoid a glut in supplying local mar- 
kets. If one raises the same crops 
@ach year, and supplies the same 


people, he can easily work up a regu- 
far trade, but if the market is already 
#ccupied, he may lose money in try- 
img to break into it. The best way to 
determine whether any product will 
find a ready sale in a certain market, 
ft to find out where the supply comes 
from. If entirely from the neighbor- 
img farmers, there will probably..be 


small profit to be made unless low 
cost of production, earliness or supe- 
rior quality give one the advantage. 
If a considerable quantity is shipped 
in, there is a good opportunity. 





Parsnip Market High in Spring 


Ss. Il, GAREKOL, MARYLAND 
Parsnips are perfectly hardy and 
may be allowed to remain in the 


ground over winter. If parsnips are 
gxrown for the market, it is important 
that at least a large part of the crop 
be stored for the winter, for the 
higher prices are usually secured be- 
fore the roots can be dug from the 
field in the spring. Then, if left until 
spring the digging is likely to inter- 
fere with spring work and the and 
not available for very early plant- 
ing. 

Many farmers have parsnips in 
ground until spring, believing that 
frost improves the flavor. This is 
a fact as properly stored parsnips are 
fully equal in flavor to those left in 
the ground over winter. It is the 
drying out of the root that causes it 
to lose its firmness and: flavor. In 
small quantities any of these roots 
may be kept in perfect condition by 
placing in a box of sand stored in 
a cool cellar. Larger amounts may 
be stored in root cellars or pits. 

Of the varieties the Hollow Crown 
and Longworth, I should say, are by 
far the best. The former is the more 
popular, being somewhat larger for 
its length and not growing so long; 
not only is it easier to grow, but it 


be 


the 
the 
not 


has a much readier sale in the mar- 
ket. While digging the crop, it is 
usually best to use a plow, and plow 
close to the row; then the parsnip 
can be pulled by hand, and the next 
row plowed out in the same way. 


Parsnips are shipped in small venti- 
lated barrels, the tops having been re- 
necessary to wash them 
while others take 

is often possible 


moved. It is 
for some markets, 
them unwashed. It 
to sell both washed and unwashed, 
the former bringing from 10 to 15 


cents more per bushel than the latter, 





Building Up Dye Stuffs Industry 
The industries are increasingly 
hampered by the shortage in dye stuff 
and chemicals, Tremendous efforts 
are being made, stimulated by gov- 
ernment encouragement, to build up 
home manufacturer, yet anothes win- 
come and gone and there is 
shortage in needed supplies 
for industries as textile, leather, 
puper, ete, Ordinarily artificial dye 
stuffs, including coal tar colors, are 
used in this country to the amount of 
30,000 tons annually. Most of this is 
contributed by Germany and for about 
very little in the. way of dys 
from that country. The pitsi 


ter has 
serious 


f such 


vear 


has come 


tar 


coal 
Swit- 


season small quantities of 
dyes have come forward from 
zerland. 

The department of commerce has 
done all in its power to inform con- 
sumers of colors how they can most 
easily lessen the hardships incident to 
this shortage in dyes; economy in use, 
employment of natural colored mate- 
rials, encouraging private capital to 
enter the field of coal tar chemistry, 
etc. Hopes are expressed that event. 
ually a natural dye stuff industry may 
be built up. Capital is timid about 
this, however, claiming it must have 
assurances of adequate protection 
against imports when normal condi- 
tions again prevail. Nothing has defi- 
nitely taken shape in this matter dur- 
ing the present session of congress. 

Fortunately under the necessities 
the domestic supply of the crudes has 
assumed large proportions. Yet much 
of these are sidetracked for use in the 
manufacture of explosives. Some 30 
or 40 manufacturers are now at work 
on anilines and other dyes, with a fa- 
vorable prospect of pulling down the 
cost. Much progress has been made 
in using natural dye stuff, such as 
logwood, cutch, ete, a recent addition 
is a handsome yellow obtained from 
the Osage orange of the Mississippi 
valley. Special Agent Thomas H. 
Norton of the department of com- 
merce is rather hopeful over the do- 
mestic industry, “Are the nation’s 
color chemists too optimistic,’’ he 
writes, “in confidently looking forward 
to the year 1917 as the date when the 
great bulk of artificial dyes consumed 
in this country will be American 
made?” 





To Control Adulterated Eggs 


The federal department of agricul- 
ture gives notice that shipments con- 
taining more than 5% of bad eggs will 
be regarded as violating the federal 
food and drugs act. The department 
suggests that country shippers candle 
eges intended for interstate com- 
merce. Under the act, eggs, in com- 
mon with other articles of food, are 
adulterated if they consist wholly or 
in part of a filthy, decomposed, or pu- 
trid substance. The act prohibits the 
shipment in interstate commerce of 
foods which are adulterated. This pro- 
hibition applies to the shipment in in- 
terstate commerce of “current re- 
ceipts” or of “rejects”? from candling 
rooms, or of any other grade of eggs 
in the shell unless the filthy, decom- 


posed, or putrid eggs have been re- 
moved. 
In the opinion of the department, 


ergs which contain yolks stuck to the 
shell, moldy eggs, black spots, mixed 
rots, addled eggs, black rots, and any 
other eggs which consist wholly or in 
part of a filthy, decomposed, or putrid 


substance, are adulterated. Investi- 
gations of the department show it is 
commercially practicable, by the 


method of candling, to eliminate from 
any shipment most of the eggs of the 
kinds which the department regards 
as adulterated. The department is 
informed that cases of eggs are not 
allowed to receive even the lowest 
candled egg grades if the cases contain 
more than 1% dozen or 5% of bad 
eges. 

Eggs which are adulterated may be 
shipped in interstate or foreign com. 
merce for use in tanning or other 
technical ways without violating the 
provisions of the food and drugs act, 
only if they are first denatured 
incapable of 


sO 


io render them being 

















How Extensive Bean Growers Cultivate the Crop 


As the one-horse cultivator 


only for corn, but with beans. 


displaced 
cultivator taking the place of the single row 
With such cultivators as in the picture 


two-hors¢ 
true, not 


the hoe so is the 
tool. This is 


a man and team will get over a large acreage daily—perhaps 10 acres. 
The work is just as efficient, and, when plants are small, more so, since 
there are steel guards to keep dirt from burying the young shoots. Two- 
horse cultivators are moderate in price for the work they do. 
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American Agriculturist 


The one great, 
convincing 
engine value 


eS 


Fairbanks-Morse quality — ser- 
vice — dependability — at a popular 
price, tells the story. 


“Morethan Rated Power 
and a Wonder at the Price’’ 
Simple—Light Weight—Substantial—Fool- 
roof Construction--Gun Barrel Cylinder 
ore—Leak-proof Compression—Complete 
with Built-in Magneto. Quick starting 
even in cold weather. Low first cost—low 
fuel cost—low maintenance cost. Long, 
efficient, economical ‘power service.” 


See the “‘Z’’ and You'll Buy ft 


Go to your local dealer. Compare it on merit, by 
any standard. See the features that make the 
new “’Z’’ theone best engine ‘‘buy’’ for you. When 
you buy an engine from joan dealer you deal with 
a local Fopresentative of the manufacturers. He 
stands behind the engine he sells. 

sible to you. 

your ice to see 
i} that you are satisfied. 
; be “Z’’ and 
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Fairbanks, Morse 
& Co.—Chicago 


1! Fairbanks- 
orse dealers 
sell “*Z’’ en 


you’ll buy it. 








. FOG, DRIZZLE or 


‘es 
ae DELUGE what matter? 
“Inside 2 FISH BRAND 


REFLEX SLICKER °3 


you're always dry and WES 
happu. A.J. Tower Go. iefiQe<i 


7134 pan 








WITH OR WITHOUT 


Intro. 


Offer 
First Buyer 







to sulky. Lets 
plow. Adjustable. 


10 Days’ Free Trial 


proves our claim, You can plow 
faster, easier and better 
with 


Dore 


Lewis Mfg.Co., Cortland, #.8 








Free Catalog 


any running . 
gear. Send for 
y it today. 


Electric Wheel Co. 
2 Elm St.,Quiney, it, 


in colors explains: 
how you can save 
Mm money on Farm Truck or Road 
i Wagons, also steel or wood wheels to fif 

















New and Recent Books 


MINE of information in each 
book. Here is a list of standard 
books written by practical men 
in language that can easily be under- 
stood. No matter whether you are a be- 
ginner oranold hand at the business you 
can learn something from these volumes. 





How Farmers Co-operate and 
Double Profits 


By Clarence Poe. A practical guide book 
to the whole big subject of rural co- 
operation. Shows how farmers may co- 
operate by showing how they have done 
and are doing it; 256 pages. Cloth. 

et $1.50 

Farm Accounts Simplified 

By D. H. Otis. A _ simplified system of 
farm accounts that requires no posting, 
the minimum of descriptions and addi- 
tions and sufficiently itemized to deter- 
mine the cost of production. 10x13 
Tnches. Cloth. .cvcsvcce eoeseNet $1.50 


Castration of Domesticated Animals 


By F. S. Schoenleber, M. S., D. V. S., M. D., 
and R. R. Dykstra, D. V. M. A practi- 
cal treatise on the castration and spay- 
ing of farm animals. The authors have 
brought together in this volume all the 
methods in use in America as well as 
in Europe. Illustrated. 5x7 inches, 150 
ME cc nchusstce.vessens eoceesNet $1.25 


Poultry Diseases 

By E. J. Wortley. The subject of health 
and disease, common causes of disease, 
hygienic requirements, objects of me- 
dicinal treatment are fully and cleariy 
treated, and all specific diseases to which 
poultry are heir are fully described and 
explained. Illustrated, 5x7* inches, 125 
pages. Cloth. .....scees «+--+ -Net $0.75 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
Ashland Bidg., 315-321 Fourth Ave., New York,N.Y. 
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March 18, 1916 
fused for food. Since it is impracti- 
cable to denat tgs in the shell, 


@dulterated shell eggs must be broken 
and denatured prior to shipment. 


GENERAL MARKETS 


Calys cerete stated, quotations in all instances 
are esale. iy a refer to prices at which first 
baad ‘ sell duce from store. wareho: 








secured. ail prices te actual 
| Consumers may be 20 to 50% higher. 
Apples 

Apple exports in barrels from Bos- 
ton and other Atlantic ports for the 
week ended Mar 4 compare with those 
of the same week last year and the 
year before, as follows: 








1916 1915 1914 

1,984 15,577 9,501 

14,575 26,233 5,468 

5,004 ~ = 

—_ 49,637 7,958 

2,326 5,100 _- 

Totals . aT 22,925 
Beason to date....... 1,228,800 2,306,552 1,669,773 


At New York, strictly fey red ap- 
ples commanded full prices, bulk of 
supply ordinary, prices irregular. 
Wealthy, Spitzenberg, Greening, Gano 

uotable at $2@3 p bbl, Jonathan 2@ 
é. Winesap 2@4.25, York Imperiai 2@ 
3.50, Talman Sweet, King, Baldwin, 
Black Twig 2@3.25, Hubbardston 1.75 
'@2.50, Ben Davis 1.50@2.50, western 
bx apples 1.50@2.50 p bx. 


At Chicago, offers continued liberal, 
quality very irregular. Few apples 
fancy enough to draw high class 
trade, market weaker for medium 
kinds. No 1 Jonathan apples quot- 
able at $3.50@4 p bbl, fancy 4@5, 
N Y Baldwin 3@3.25, Hubbardston 
2.50@2.75, Kings 3.25@4, Greenings 
2.735@3.25, No I Spys 3.25@4, Ben 
Davis and Gano 2@2.50, Rome Beauty 
2.50 @3.25, Winesap 8@4, 

Beans and Peas 

At New York, market dull, prices 
unchanged. Choice marrow beans 
quotable at $7.80@7.85 p 100 Ibs, fair 
marrow 7.50@7.75, choice medium 
6.50@6.00, choice pea 6.50@6.75, red 
kidney 8.25, red marrow 8.20@8.25, 
white kidney 9.60@9.75, Imperial 8.75 
'@8.85, Scotch peas 4.90@5. 

At Boston, beans steady. Pea beans 
quotable at $4.20@4.30 p bu, medium 
4.25@4.35, yellow eye 3.60@3.70, red 
kidney 5.25@5.35, Scotch green peas 
3.25 @3.30. 

At Chicago, market active under 
good local demand and some outside 
shipping. General movement of eggs 
from south and southwest, also some 
fresh eges from northwest, storage 
egEes about done. Fresh first quotable 
at 18% @19c p doz, fcy 20@2i1c, ordi- 
mary first 17@18c, refrigerator eggs 

Cc. 


Dressed Meats 
At New York, country dressed 
calves in light supply, demand fair. 
Choice calves quotable at 16@16%c p 
ib, prime 15@15%c, choice hothouse 
country lambs $8@8.50 p carcass, 
country dressed pork weighing 40 to 
60 Ibs lean 124%,@13c p Ib. 
Dried Fruits 


At New York, present demand at 


low ebb, prices unchanged, Fancy 
evaporated apples 74 @S8%c p lb, sun- 
dried quarters 5% @64c, black rasp- 


berries 27 @28c, huckleberries 10@12c, 
cherries 14@ 16c. 
Eggs 

At New York, receipts heavier, 
prices lower, market easing off as 
larger shipments come in. Fresh 
gathered extras quotable at 22%4 @23c 
Pp doz, extra firsts 2114 @22c, state, Pa 


and nearby white hennery, fcy, 29c, 
ordinary to good 26@28c, gathered 


white 26@28c, western and southern 
25 @26c, brown hennery 24c. 

At Boston, eggs firm. Fancy hen- 
nery 30@31c p doz, choice eastern 28 
@29c, western extras 27@28c, prime 
firsts 26@27c. 

Sugar 

Further strength is manifested in 
the sugar market, with standard 
granulated now around 6%c p Ib at 
the refineries compared with 5%c one 
year ago. Very little raw sugar ts 
being produced in Europe. This 
throws the demand mainly upon Cuba. 


Onions 
At New York, fair demand for fcy 
onions, prices unchanged. Large 


white onions quotable at $1.50@2.50 


Pp cra, Wis yellow 1.75@2, red 1.5SW@ 
1.75, O and Ind yellow 1.75@2.50, 


red 1.25@2, state and western 
1@2.50, red 1@2, Orange Co 
1.25@2, red 1@1.50, Ct valley 
2@ 2.75. 

At Boston, fcy Ct valley onions 
quotable at $2.75@3 p 100-Ib bag. 

At Chicago, greater tendency to sell, 
market weak. New Tex quotable at 
$2.75@3 p cummer cra, old Ind 1.25 
@1.50 p 100 Ibs, near by red and 
yellow 1@1.25 p 60-lb sk. 

Potatoes 

At New York, holders ask full 
prices for desirable stock, demand 
showed some slackening, all offerings 
closely cleared. Sweet potatoes. in 
good demand. Maine potatoes in bulk 
quotable at $3.45@3.75 p 100 Ibs, Pa 
3.45 @3,65, state and western 3.30@ 
3.0, L 1 4, Me 3.50@3.60 p 169-lb bag, 
state and western 3.25@3.40, Pa 3.40 


yellow 
yellow 
yellow 





@3.50, Mich and Minn 2.75@3 p 15- 
lb bag, Dak 2.85@3, Jersey 2.50@3, 
Del and Minn sweet potatoes 75@80c 
p bskt. 

At Boston, potatoes firm. Maine 
quotable at $2.50@ 2.55 p 2-bu bag. 

At Chicago, receipts light, fancy 
stock cleaned up closely, prices high- 
er. Wisconsin white potatoes quotable 
at $1@1.04 p bu, Burbanks 95c@1, 
King 1@1.06, Mich 1@1.05, Dak 1@ 
1.05, Minn white 1.02@1.06, Ill white 
potatoes 2@2.50 p bbl, or T5@8i5c p 


hamper, 
Poultry 

At New York, fresh fowls in light 
supply, prices very firm, old roosters 
also in light supply, market in general 
in good condition. Fresh killed tur- 
keys quotable at 28@30c p Ib, west- 
ern milk-fed chickens 17@19c, dry- 
picked western fowls 19@194c, roost- 
ers 14% @15c. 


At Boston, poultry firm. Northern 
large fowls 20@21c p 1b, medium 18@ 
19c, western 19@20c, broilers 28@ 
turkeys 28@32c, live fowls 18@18\%e, 
chickens 16@17c, roosters 11@12c, 

Vegetables 

At New York, nearby beets quot- 
able at $1@1.25 p 100 bchs, carrots 
$1@1.50, S C $1@2, Danish seed cab- 
bage $10@20 ton, white ES P 
bbl, red $20@30 p ton, or $1.50@2 p 
bbl, Va kale T5@S85c, leaks $1.50@2 
p 100 bchs, parsnips $1@1.25 p bbl, 
Va spinach $2@2.25, Hubbard squash 
$2@2.25, rutabagas $1@1.25, water 
cress $2 p 100 bchs. 





Dynamite in Orchard—Peach trees 
make a considerably greater top 
growth the first season when the holes 
have been made with dynamite. This 
additional growth does not seem to be 
so marked by the end of the second 
season. 
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Hauling, Fruit and Vegetables to Market 


A motor truck does it more quickly than horses, with much less ex- 
osure to vibration, heat and weather. 


The produce is delivered 


her and in better condition to command a higher price. 
in the cool of evening; on the market in early morning—miles away. 


Picked 


The White Truck 


Photographs and full information will 
be furnished without charge. 


The White Company 
Cleveland 


Largest Manufactarers of 
Commercial Motor Vehicles 
in America. 


is the dominant truck of America. So generally is it preferred by the big users 
all over this country, that twice as many Whites are purchased each year, and at 
a higher price than any other make. It has the sturdy construction, the steady 
power and the mechanical refinement, which mean years of uninterrupted 
service, at minimum cost. 


Fruit growers and truck farmers who are unfamiliar with the 
real economies of power transportation to market are cordial- 
ly. invited to correspond with this company, whose wide ex- 
perience as the largest truck manufacturers in America is 
freely offered. In writing state distance from market, kind 
and size of loads carried, and type of roads, 
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Return this Coupon for White Truck Catalog 
The White Company 


East 79th Street, Cleveland, Ohio 


Please send me your catalog as checked below: 
C) For Light Hauling 


O For Heavy Hauling 
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GATEST WHOLESALE 


THE GRAIN TRADE 


PRICES OF 


GRAIN 
STANDARD GRADES WITH COMPARISONS 








Cash or -~-Wheat— -—Corn— —Oats—-—, 
Spot 

1916 1915 1916 1915 1916 1915 
Whicago ...... 1.11 1.54 75 72 44 57 
New York ... -- 1.66 85 B4 50 63 
Boston . = 84 84 49 64 
BE Louls 1.17 1.52 73 70 44 _ 
Toledo 1.12 1.53 74 -- _— - 
Minneapolis 1.11 61,49 76 73 40 57 





reviewed at some 
pages a week ago. 


home supplies of 
pointing 
stuffs. 


bu, thence 


York, 


figures available. 


can ports. It is 
that Canada still 
serves, 
lake navi 
of winter exports 
sioner of customs, 
March 7, 


CANADIAN GROWN 


port trade. 


recovering 
July around 1.08@1.09; 
No 2 red winter 1. 
May delivery touched 

A total of 125,000,000 bus Canadian 
grown wheat has been 
ported up to Jan 31, ‘16, 


length in 


Another period of hesitating wheat 
markets must be recorded. 
ation as a whole is substantially as 
these 


The situ- 


From the stand- 


wheat and 


export situation in bre 
At Chicago, 
down 4 or Gc to the basis of $1.09% p 
indifferently, 
at Baltimore, 
New 
1.18%c. 


May wheat 


16, and at 


actually 


This wheat 


generally 
holds heavy 


The 
courteously 


under 


are as follows: 


point of traders in the big distrubut- 
ing markets it is a case of generous 
disap- 


ad- 


sold 


ex- 


latest official 


was 


shipped partly direct from Canadian 
ports and partly in bond via Ameri- 
agreed 


re- 


to be shipped out as soon as 
gation opens. figures 

fur- 
nished us by the Canadian commis- 
dates 


of 


WHEAT EXPORTED 





[in round millions] 

Bushels Value 
September ..... ; 3. 7 
Ceres 33 
November ...... 44 
December ....... 39 
DOMGAIT <oc cays ‘ 5 
125 $128 

The foreign situation in wheat was 

not considered brilliant by the _  ex- 


Crop advices from India 


and Argentina were again favorable, 
although ocean freights from the last 
named country almost prohibitive. 
The liberal supply of wheat on farms 
in the winter and spring wheat terri- 
tory as outlined in these pages a week 
ago, had its influence on values. 
Without endexuvoring to forecast in 


the slightest degree which way the 
war will terminate, it is not without 
profit to realize that the cost of food 
in Europe has advanced tremendously. 
This has its bearing upon values of 
breadstuffs and has been perhaps too 
little recognized Despite all efforts, 
and with reasonable success on the 
part of European governments to 
stimulate crop produetion in 1915, 
food supplies in Europe must have 


been much reduced in the past win- 
ter. Right here it is important to 
yvemember that even should Russia 
send out 25 or 50 million bushels of 
wheat via the Dardanelles or the: 
White Sea, it probably could be ab- 
sorbed by western Europe without 
disturbing the situation. Europe still 
wants a lot of breadstuffs, and the 
fact just cited really selves as an 
offset to the Russian surplus danger. 
The federal government has _ re- 
cently compiled retail prices of food 
in all the leading European countries, 
the returns bearing out the statement 
of vast increases in food cost to con- 
sumers. For example, cuts from 
hindquarters of beef sold in Vienna 
in December, 114, to consumers at an 
average of about 21 cents a pound for 
best cuts and 15 cents for cheapest; 
a year later the prices were approxi- 
mately 52 and 34 cents. Best cuts of 


veal advanced from 20 cents retail to 
nearly 39 cents,- pork from 22 cents 
to 52 cents, potatoes from $1.55 to 
1.76 per bushel, onions from 4 cents 
a pound to 6% cents, butter from 44 
to 81 cents, fresh eggs from 49 to 61 


cents per dozen 

In Great Britain prices of food ad- 
vanced 45% on an average between 
July, 1914, and January, 1916, this re- 
port dated on returns from upward of 
00 towns and cities. As an instance, 


the price of flour to consumers in the 
year ended January 1, 1916, increased 
46%, bread 45% sugar 97%, milk, 
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AMERICAN 
315 Fourth Ave 
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Read by 62 


THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valu- 
able in American Agriculturist. At 
cents a word you can advertise anything you wish 
to buy, sell or exchange. 


THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of the 
advertisement and each initial or a number counts 
Cash must accompany each order, and 
advertisement must have address on, as we cannot 


a cost of six 


guarantee 
Adver- 
‘te 


AGRICULTURIST 


5,000 People Weekly 


NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of sny 
kind will be allowed under this head, thus mak- 
ing @ email adv as noticeable as a large one. 

THE RATE for the 
Vertising 


Farmers’ Exchange” ad- 
is only six cents a word each insertion. 


SO MANY ELEMENTS enter into the shipping 
of eggs by our aivertisers and the hatching of 
same by our subscribers that the publishers of this 
Paper cannot guarantee that eggs shipped shall 
reach the buyer unbroken, nor can they guarantee 
the hatching of eggs. We shall continue to exer- 
treatest care in allowing poultry and egg 
to use this paper, but our respongi- 
end with that. 





New York City 








EGGS AND 


We shall continue 


but our 


POULTRY 


80 MANY ELEMENTS enter into the shipping cf 
eggs by our advertisers and the hatching of same by 
our subscribers that the publishers of this paper cannot 

arantee that eggs shipped shall reach the 

en, nor can they guarantee the hatching of eggs. 

to exercise the greatest care in 
allowing poultry and egg advertisers to use this paper, 
responsibility must end with that. 


buyer un- 









































EGGS AND POULTRY 


Columbian 
eges, $1. Ci 
N Y. 


Wrendetoen 


. Penciled 
cular. L. & SPAF- 


Runner duck 


BRED TO LAY 
15 
FORD, 6 


Martvi lle, 





birds. 
EwIG, 


PL eMoe TH—Prize 


P SS, 
15 eggs. LARENCE D. 


$1.50 per atching 
Hellam, Pa 

























































SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 





CORNELL COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE'S Wel- 
come seed oats, Propagated from one desirable plant 
by department of plant breeding, Cornell College of 
Agriculture. sult of eight years’ careful work. In 
several field tests, with many other varieties, highest 
yielding oat on my farm at Ithaca, and many places 
in New York state. Result of trials furnished if 
desired. Pure seed, $1 per bushel in 25 bushel lots. 
H. K. CRANDALL, Wilawana, Pa, 


8,000,000 STRAWBERRY PLANTS—70 _ leading 
varieties, $2 and $2.50 per 1000. All kinds fruit and 
shade trees, evergreens, shrubs, California privet, 
en ag coats, ete, direct from our nurseries to 

ly ts’ prices. Big catalog free. BU} 
NG's *NURSERIES, Box 70, ‘Selbyville, Del. 





American Agriculturis= 


OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 


85 ACRES—Good buildings, soil, 
sugarbush. Near school, city, state road, 
Lake. $4500, equiy pe a Must sell. 


MLS HUTC ‘TENE 
Bemus Point, N 
FARMS FOR SALB—15 


states. Ca 
“Latest Farm Bargains,’ E. A. STRO 


vane AGENCY, Dept 1096, 7 "West Sith St, New 
ork. 


fruit, 
Chauta 





— rm 
fre 





ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS PER ACRE buys ex- 
cellently located Steuben County farm in high statg 
of tilth. Address owners, BOX X, Atlanta, N Y. 


115-ACRE POULTRY AND DAIRY FARM—Ness 
milk station, church, schools. Good buildings. Price 
$4000, half cash. M. G. NOBLE, Milanville, Pa. 








PEDIGREE SEED POTATOES — 1024 _ varieties 


192 ACRES well improved, tang for sale. 1% mileg 

















planted in trial ground; 13 of the best offered for 

sale at only $1.75 bushel. Garden seeds, 3 cents Som Denville cipet. BaereH, Danville, Va 

packet. Catalog free. BARL L. COOK, Munneyille, 16 ACRE FARM FOR SALE—With or without 

N Y. stock, FRANK ROETHEL, Route 4, Norwich, Ct. 
FOR SALE—Rural New Yorker, Carman, and Sir FERTILE FARMS, beautiful Perkiomen valleys 

Walter Raleigh seed potatoes. Grown under ideal ‘ AW TEVENS ~ - ae Fe 

soil and climatic conditions. Write for prices. JAY Catalog. W. STEVENS, Perkasie, Pa. 

SALTER, Honeoye Falls, N Y. MANY WANT FARMS. If you have a farm of 

unimproved land for sale, right now is the time te 


STRAWBERRIES—Superb and 
Also common varieties, 
List free. BERT 


EVERBBARING 
Progressive, guaranteed pure. 
including raspberries. Prices low. 

+ 








BAKER, Hoosick Falls, N 
NORTH POLE—Earliest in the world \ White 
one. two weeks earlier than flint varieties. ice 
$2 bushel; extra * eeeeen, $3.50 bushel. 


rs, 
ROSEMONT. Franklin, Pa 


ALFALFA HAY!| FOR TESTING—Sold direct from 
grower to consumer. No commissions to pay For 
particulars apply to CARL SVENDSEN, Fayetteville, 
Onondaga Co, N Y. 


FROST PROOF Wakefield and Succession cabbage 
plants, prepaid, post, two dollars per _ thousand. 
FARMERS PLANT CO, Martins Point, Cc. 


NORTHERN GROWN LEGUMES—Clover, 
soys, fleld peas, cow peas, seed oats and 
EDW E. EVANS, West Branch, Mich. 











alfalfa, 
timothy, 





CLOVER SEED—Purity and gormipetion absolutely 
guaranteed, Freight prepaid. Samples free. GLICK 
SEED FARMS, Smoketown, 





SCOTTISH CHIEF OATS—Heaviest yielding oat 
in _ cultivation. Send for description and price list. 
CHAS CODNER, Owego, N Y. 





SEPD CORN—Highest germination. Best varieties 
other farm seed. 1200 acres. 40 page catalog. W. 
N. SCARFF, New Carlisle, O. 























A. BERGBY, Telford, Pa. 





i D, SALTON, Waiton, 


NY 


REGAL WHITD yaa EGGS, $5 hundred. 














Lg ar <2 rea . 9 EER SINGLE COMB BEDS Eggs for_ hatching. 231 

CHOICE COCKERELS—From Davis strain of S © | egg str $2 for FLOYD TUTTLE, Mohawk, 
White Leghorns, bred for size, vigor, and heavy egg | N Y 
production. Prizes taken wherever shown. Baby —— . . 
chicks, $11 per 100, $6 per 50. Heavy breeds same ROSE COMB “RHODE. ISLAND REDS—Cockerels, 
price. Send for catalog. LOCUST CORNER POUL- | $2 each. Eggs, $1 per 15. GEO LYON, Wyalusing, 
TRY FARM, Archer W,. Davis, Prop, Mt Sinal, | Pa 
Li, N Y. 

LIGHT BRAHMA EGGS, $1 for fifteen; $6 per 

A. B, HALL’S WHITE LEGHORN CHICKS, 15c. | hundred. €, HB, TROWBRIDGE, Roxbury Station, 
“As good as the best 2-year-old hens tested free | (t, 
from white diarrhea by Storrs station, mated with |, 
cockerels with records 248-262. Leaders in Storrs EST COLUMBIAN WYANDOTTES, 15 oggs, 
contest. 2000 chicks per week. Illustrated circular. oy 50 WILLIAM MENGEL, R 1, Easton, Pa. 

A. B. HALL, Wallingford, Ct. 
ROSE COMB WHITH LEGHORNS- 7 Paso and baby 

POULTRY PAPER—44-124 page periodical, up to | chicks, E. M. HAMILTON, Otego, N Y. 
date. Tells all you gg ~ vA know about ioee ane 
management of poultry, for pleasure or profit. ‘our erm 
months for 10 cents. POULTRY ADVOCATE, LIVE, STOCK 
Dept 10, Syracuse, N Y. a 

WHITE HOLLAND TURKEYS—Fine breeding PERCHERON STALLION, three years old; black; 
strain, toms, $7. Orders booked now for hatching } 17 hands 1680 pounds. Percheron mare, four years 
eges. Light Brahma cockerels, $3. JULIA FE. 8& old; chestnut; 15% hands; 1600 lbs. AMBROSE 
BELL, East Hampton, Ct. FE SMITH, Camillus, N Y. 

BRONZE TURKEYS—Toms and hen Bgcs HOLSTEIN RULL CALVES—Son and grandson of 
season. Fine, beautiful birds. Hardiest and best | fing Pont two months old, twenty -five and _ fifty 
atrain known. ALLIE HOLMES, West Winfleld ‘ : I D. SALTON, Walton. N 

PURE BRED Mammoth Bronze turkey , 9 TF C'S—Brood bry gilts, $25; pigs. 
Wyandottes, and eggs. Stamp vi EELER: -months wa ; 10 weeks, $10 
Maplewood Farm, R F D 2, Massena, N y , RE HAI 

STANDABD BRED Golden Buff Orstieton coc) AVRSHIRI RULL, four months, beauty: large 
erels, $2: Cook’s strain. Eggs for hatching, 15 for | producing ancestry. Cows and heifers. ARTHUR 
$1.50. DR BE. L. SELTZER, Marumsco, Md RYDER, Barnerville, N Y. 

BUF 5 aie Me TON and hose Island Red eggs, PPRCHERON STALLION, coming two years old. 

f $3; 00, $5. White Holland turkey |] An extra od one. Price reasonable. J. J. TARP 
Ww. LOTHERS, Perulack, Fa. & SON, Pattenburg, N J. 

“QUALITY BING- aie a Barred Rock pullets— TEN REGISTERED SHROPSHIRE EWES—Bred. 
Winter_ layers. eggs. Palace show win- | BDDWIN TIFFANY, Hop Bottom, Pa 
ners. ELMO “BROWN, nine Plains, N 

GUINEA _PIGS—Males, $1; females, $1.50. C. W. 

SUPERB RINGLET BARRED ROCKS. Improve | DALSEN, Box 4, Penceyd, Pa. 
your flock by getting eggs from best blood. Catalog 
free. J. W. HALL, Marion Station, Md. BERKSHIRES. Write your wants. DL. W. SAMP- 
® SON, West Finley, Pa. 

90 VARIETIES—Poultry, pigeons, hares, etc. 
machise eggs specialty. 60 page catalog, 10c. List 
f 


MACHINERY 


WANTED—Haz_ loader, ~ | eres rake, power 
corn busker, BOX 4, Pencoy 








~ we — SATION—123 bushels per acre. Also 
seed amples and circular free. THEO 
BURT ay SONS, Melrose, O. 

SEED POTATOES—Catalog, 70 popular varieties, 
free. ARTHUR ALDRIDGE, Fishers, NY. 

POTATOES—Bliss, Cobbler, Giant, Ohio, others. 
CHARLES FORD, Fishers, ¥. 





DOGS AND FERRETS 


70 VARIUTIES poultry 
specialty. Large illustrated 
SOUDER, poultryman and farmer, 


~ FERRETS FOR SALB. Catalog free. 
FERRET CO, Wellington, O. 


HIDES . 


LET US TAN YOUR HIDE—C low, horse, or calf 
skins, for cc or robe, Catalog on request. THE 
CROSBY FRISI AN FUR CO, Rochester, ¥. 


and dogs. Collies a 
catalog free. EDWIN 
Telford, Pa. 


GLENDALB 











advertise it, and right here, 
of this paper, is the place 
prices the farmers are getting for crops and live stock 
seems to ‘make the farmers’ prosperity assured, and 
possibly many want to buy farms. Many farmerg 
have found the best and cheapest way to sell theiz 
property is to advertise it in the real estate market 


in this real estate market 
to advertise it. The high 


of this paper It costs only 6 cents per word per 
week, cash with order. Thousands of interested 
people will read your ady, and from the numerous 


inquiries you get you can 
that looks the best to you. 
likely you can get the 
and see your property, 


probably select the one 
By corresponding it ig 
prospective customer to comg 
and that’s the best way tq 
clinch the sale. We will help you write your adv im 
a@ way that will describe the points the buyer is ee 
apt to want to know and yet keep your adv 

small space. Address ORANGE JUDD AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST, 315 Fourth Ave, New 

lf you wish to reach people in the me. :.2, —_ 
NORTHWEST FARMSTEAD, Minneapolis, Minn, § 
cents per word per week; for the central west use 
gy JUDD FARMER, Chicago, Ill, 6 cents per 





word week; for the south use SOUTHERN 
FARMIN( Atlanta, Ga, 4 cents per word per week; 
and for New England states, NEW ENGLAND 
HOMESTEAD, Springfield, Mass, 5 cents per word 
per week, 








OUR HELP BUREAU 


MALE HELP WANTED 





AN OLD ESTABLISHED COMPANY, doing busie 
ness in the rural districts of eastern New York 
state, has an opening for another man of good 
appearance and pleasing personality. This is not a 
part time or side line proposition, but a permanent 
position that will pay the right man a regular and 
most satisfactory salary. Special and personal train- 
ing will be given. Write at once, giving full in< 
formation regarding age, present and past occupations, 
etc. BOX 1017, Springfield, Mass. 





FARMERS, GET $75 MONTH—Men and women. 
U 8S government jobs; short hours, easy work; steady 





employment at sure pay; common education suffi 
cient. Thousands a pointments coming. Write 
immediately for lis positions now obtainable. 

INSTITU TD Dept H40, Rochester, 


FRANKLIN 
y Y. 





WANTED 


Men and women to qualify for govern~ 
ment positions. be 


Several thousand appointments to 


made next few months. Full information about oper- 
ings, how -to prepare, etc ee. Write immediately 
for Booklet CG822. EARL HOPKINS, Washington, 
D C. 








PATENTS 


IDEAS WANTED—Manufacturers are writing for 
patents procured through me. Three books, with lst 
hundreds of inventions wanted, sent free. I_ help 
you market your inventions. Advice free. R. BK, 





OWEN, 94 Owen Bldg; Washington, D ©. 
PATDNTS without advance attorney fees. Free 
reports and books. FRANK FULLER, W ashingt« n, 





WOMENS WANTS 


HIGH, GRADE DINNERWARE, direct from fac- 
tory, at prices that cannot be equaled any place in 
America. Catalog free. PEERLESS CHINA CO, 
East Liverpool, O, 











MISCELLANEOUS 





150 ENVELOPES, 150 
inches, neatly printed, 
freee HERALD CO, Charlotteville, N Y 


GOOD TONED VIOLIN FOR SALE. Free trial. 


Write MISS BERTHA MARDISS, Route 5, Rosedale, 
Kan. 


OUR REAL ESTATE. “MARKET 


size 6x9? 


letter heads, 2 
Samples 


mailed for only $1. 














“TN TI THE “HE ART of the “Sac cramento Valiey—Citrus, 
deciduous, almond, grain and alfalfa lands. 1920 
acres, fully equipped with modern heavy’ farm 


ma- 
chinery, buildings, etc; artesian water. $100,000, on 


long time -payments, Will exchange for eastern in- 
come property. For photos and full description ad- 
dress BOX 136, Mt View, Cal. 





FOR SALE CHEAP, 
50 acres tillage, rest pasture. Good barn; new house, 
cost to build $1500; 2000 sugar trees, sugar house 
all equipped. a for $2000. Sugar place alone is 
worth it Th and other good bargains. 8sT 
JOHNSBURY REAL ESTATH AGENCY, St Johns- 

t 


bury, 


to settle estate, 210 acre farm, 





50 ACRE FARM FOR SALE—Located right at the 
beautiful Pocono mountain. No better farm in the 
state for to raise all kinds of fruit and poultry, also 
all kinds of other er Out buildings all new. For 
further particulars inquire FOLLWEILER BROS, 
rR F D, Wenryville, Pa. 


WONDERFUL 








OPPORTUNITY—Dairy farm, 150 
acres, 100 tillable. Good buildings, steam heat, bath, 
running water; new silo; stock, tools, crops: house- 
holé goods; 150 tons manure. All for $9000, easy 





terms. BOX 111, Wauregan, Ct 

FOR SALE—River farm, fifty acres. No stone; 
fine farm home i telephone; rural delivery; school; 
two miles city. ver rented. ‘OWNER 


Settle estate. 


care FRANK DA \RROW, Owego, N ¥ 


WANTED—Men to become chauffeurs, auto sales- 
men, demonstrators, $18 to $50 week. Many posi- 
tions obtainable during spring. Learn at home while 
earning. Sample lessons free. FRANKLIN INSTI- 
TUTE, Dept H805, Rochester, N Y. 


WANTED 
hard worker; 
¢ — _ 





Thoroughly reliable herdsman. Sober, 
good references; farm experience; 
Standard of certified dairies. State 
wages nationality, single or married. J. W. 
MILLER, RD 2, Princeton, N J. 


GOVERNMENT FARMERS WANTED—$60 to $125 








monthly. Free living quarters. Write OZMENT, 
107F, St Louis. 

WANTED—Names of all men who want railway 
mail position. $75 monthly Write OZMENT, 107K, 
8t Louis 





SITUATIONS WANTED—MALE 


FARM HELP? We have many 
hoth with and without farm- 


DO YOU 
able-bodied, 


NEED 
young men 


ing experience, who wish to work on farms, If you 
need a good, steady, sober man, write for an order 
blank. Ours is a philanthropic organization, 


and we 
gunn e THE 
173 Second 


employer or 
SOCIETY 


make no charge to 
JUWISH AGRICULTURAL 
Ave, New York City. 





SITUATION WANTED as farm manager, or by the 





month. With the best of references. LEWIS W. 
HINKLE, Lewisburg, W Va. 
AGENTS 


WE PAY $80, A MONTH SALARY and furnish t 
and all expenses to introduce our guaranteed poultry 
and stock powders. BIGLER COMPANY, X50¢ 
Springfield, 


Advertise Your Property 


if you want to sell, instead of putting up 8 sign im 
the front yard and then sitting down to wait for ® 
purchaser to turn up. The waiting is likely to be 
long and quite ‘‘watchful.’’ But if you put an adv in 
the Real Estate Market of AMERICAN AGRICUL 
TURIST you've taken a decidedly favorable step 


To Reach Desirable Customers 


This column is read by 625,000 people each week and 
there are big chances that some man_ among them 
will be so interested in your place that he’ll write for 
more information. 

It ought not to be hard to stimulate his = 
into action, provided he’s the right party. 
have in mind’ the sale of your farm, you cortainly, 
ought to use our Real Estate Market. 

Remit by money order or bank draft at 6 cents pet 
word to 








AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
215 Fourth Ave., . . * New York City 





Sold Farm 


American Agriculturist, 
New York City. 


Gentlemen: 
Through a single insertion in the 
two farms offered for sale. 


to sell. 


Maryland. 





Through Single Insertion 


American 
The advertisement cost me but $1.18. 
never forget the Old Reliable American Agriculturist when I have anything 


Agriculturist 1 sold one of my 
I shall 


Yours very truly, 


E. L. SELTZER. 






























































































































































































March 18, 1916 


butter and cheese 30%, eggs 100%, 
fresh beef and mutton 37 to 51%, 
white potatoes showed a decrease. 

The following table shows average 
retail prices of certain foods in the 
municipal markets of Berlin and the 
dates named: 


RETAIL PRICES OF FOOD IN BERLIN 





Nov, Dee, 
1914, 1915, 
cents cents 

Sirloin, round steak, rump, Ib... 22.2 36.3 
Breast, Wo wcesecscecsceneveevers 18.8 31.5 
eal— 

Cutlets, loin, ID........eeeeeeeees 21.4 38.9 
a BD ccccccvccccccoeccccees 20.4 36.5 

utton— 

Chops, Toim, IDW.......sseeeeeecece 21.2 37.2 
. Breast, flank, ID......++eeeeeeeee 19.0 34.2 
-ork— 

in, spareribs, ....+e+e++ Ib.... 20.3 *30.2 

Meat, Soke occ: 18.1 *30.2 
Siioulder, belly, Ib... 17.7 *30.2 

Bacon, smok ib... 23.8 49.7 

Ham, smoked, sliced, Ib.. 37.2 64.8 
Butter, Ww ...-- seccevcccceres 33.5 *57.9 
Lard, We coccsececseseses 21.6 54.0 
Potatoes, bushel *51.8 *51.8 
Eggs, GOzem ..cccceceecccsecccerens 37.1 80.0 


The fact of an unusually heavy pro- 
portion of unmerchantable corn in 
the country has carried with it an 
element of strength. Also there was 
more support due to higher hog mar- 
kets, which in turn suggested in- 
ereased feeding of corn; moderate 
trading in Chicago around 75%@ 
76\4c p bu for May delivery and a frac- 
tional premium for July. The ship- 
ping demand on eastern account was 
fair but not urgent, export trade in- 
consequential. No 2 mixed corn was 


quoted around 74@75c p bu. At Bal- 
timore, corn sold in carlots 
78% @79%c. At New York, No 2 yel- 


low corn sold at 84% @S8dc. 

Trading in oats showed a fair vol- 
ume of business on cash account with 
reasonably liberal shipments toward 
the eastern seaboard and some export 
movement. At Chicago, May oats sold 


around 43@44c p_ bu, standard 
in store 42%c. At New York, the 
market was steady, with standard 


xrade 4914 @50c, choice white oats 5lc. 

With the approach of spring more 
interest is shown in the field seeds; 
timothy based on about $8.50 p 100 lbs 
for contract prime, clover seed 12@19 
for poor to choice. 


Controlling Apple Shipments 


“What do you consider the best 
method of selling apples in large 
quantities in a distant city?” asks a 
subscriber. “T have heard of some 
shipping to their own order, indors- 
ing bill of lading, having made collec- 
tion on sight draft attached to bill of 
lading. Is this a satisfactory method, 
and is it expensive? Will such ar- 
rangement permit purchaser of apples 
im the city to examine the goods be- 
fore making payment?” 

The method of forwarding a car- 
lot.of apples to shippers’ order, in- 
dorsing bill of lading, is very often 
done. On the bill of lading is written 
in the term, “please allow inspection.” 
This permits the purchaser to ex- 
amine the goods and accept or reject. 
Of course the bank holds the draft 
open until the inspection is made. 
There is practically no expense to 
this. In response to the question 
whether or not this method is satis- 
factory, one of the best posted apple 
dealers in Boston has this to say: “If 
the goods meet the approval of the 
buyer it is; but if they do not the 
apples are in the market subject to 
the will of the sender. I am sorry to 
add that sometimes with some parties 
if the market declines the goods do 
not meet with his approval and then 
the country shipper is truly up against 
it. Really, I suppose it is the only 
thing a man can do and yet keep con- 
trol of the product when sending to a 
distant city.” 


Cattle Feeders’ Convention — On 
April 12 at the Pa station at State Col- 
lege will be held a cattle feeders’ con 
vention of a very practical nature. 
The steer feeding experiments con- 
ducted this winter will be discussed. 
Seven lots of cattle have been fed dif- 
ferent rations to determine, the best 
method of fattening cattle for Pa 
conditions. The beef breeding herd, 
which has been maintained oa corn 
silage supplemented with cottonseed 
meal and linseed meal, will be on ex- 
hibition. Various rations fed during 
the winter will be explained and the 
results tabulated, which will offer an 
opportunity to study their results first 
hand. A program will be arranged 
at which important phases of beef 
production will be discussed. Further 
information about this convention 
may be had of Prof W. H. Tomhave 
of State College, Pa. 

Commission at Work 
of the new agriculturai i 
were explained at a farmers’ meeting 
held on Mar 1 in Towanda by Gov 
Srumbaugh and Heistet V. White, 
president of the commission. It was 
shown how the operations of the dif- 
ferent bureaus of the dept of agri 
have been simplified and the overlap- 
ping of details prevented. Among oth- 
ers who were at the meeting and 
spoke were Dean H. E. Cook of the 
N Y state school‘tof agri at Canton, 
N Y, D. K. Sloan manager of the 
Bradford Co farm bureau, and F. R. 
Stevens, agriculturist of the Lehigh 
Jalley Railroad Co. 








‘The workings 


commission - 





FIELD NOTES 
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Live Sroca Free Represtararive 











Record Cows in Dairy Breeds 


There has been great progress in 
th: different dairy breeds the last few 
years, in regard to the 10 highest 
record cows of each breed. Four years 
ago the average of the 10 highest Jer- 
seys for yearly production was 822 
pounds fat, for the 10 leading Guern- 
seys 818 pounds fat, and the 10 leading 
Holsteins 786 pounds fat. Then the 
Jerseys had seven cows yielding over 
800 pounds fat and the Holsteins only 
three. At the present time there are 
three Holsteins above 1100 pounds fat 
and 54 with records of over 800 
pounds fat, also 19 Jerseys producing 
above pounds fat. The 10 high- 
est Holstein annual records up to 
November 17, 1915, are: 


TEN HIGHEST HOLSTEIN PRODUCERS 
[In Pounds. ] 


fat 
Duchess Skylark Ormsby.. 27,761 1205 
Finderne Pride Johanna Rue 28,403 1176 
Finderne Holingen Fayne.. 24,612 1116 
Banostine Belle De Kol.... 27,404 1058 
Pontiac Olothilde De Kol 2d 25,318 1017 
Highlawn Hartog De Kol... 25,592 
Colantha 4th’s Johanna.... 27,432 998 
Lothian Maggie De Kol.... 27,967 990 
Maplecrest Pontiac Flora 








DT cakes eawberes hi és 25,106 986 
Crown Pontiac Josey...... 28,752 982 

RP. 6646606644406 eee 26,835 1062 

TEN HIGHEST GUERNSEY RBECORDS 


Milk Butter 
fat 


Murne Cowan .......+. ° 24,008 1098 
Se EE, abd eeed ce eees - 19.673 10738 
Spotswood’s Daisy Pearl .. 18,602 957 
Julie of the Chene ...... -- 17,661 953 


Imp Daisy Moon III ...... Ole 
Miranda of Mapleton ...... 16,630 92 

Dairymaid of Pinehurst ... 17,285 910 
Dolly Dimple ...... eecccese 
Imp Beauty of Park Farm 14,686 898 
Imp Queen Regent IV...... 15,862 889 


rr ee eevee 18,088 954 
TEN HIGHEST RECORD JERSEY COWS 

Milk Butter 

fat 

Sophie 19th of Hood Farm 17,557 999 

Spermfield Owl’s Eva...... 16,457 993 

18,782 962 


17,253 952 









Olympia’s Fern ......-++.+- 16,147 937 
Lass 38th of Hood Farm .. 16,275 890 
Las 38th of Hood Farm .... 16,275 890 


Temesia’s Owl’s Rose .... 17,056 863 
Lass 40th of Hood Farm .. 18,66 ‘ 
Olga’s 4th Pride ......+.+. 16,275 851 


47,226 921 
HIGHEST RECORD AYRSHIRE COWS 
Milk Butter 

fat 





MVOTAES cccceecs cevcecceos 
TEN 


Auchenbrain Brown Kate 4th 23,022 917 
Lily of Willowmoor ...... 22,106 888 
Auchenbrain Yellow Kate 3d 21,123 388 
Agnes Wallace, Maple Grove 17,657 821 


Netherhall Brownie 9th . 18,110 320 
*“Garclaugh Spottie ........ 22,589 816 
Gerranton Dora 2d ........ 21,023 804 
SOG BOTROGP 06.0 vc csncccceces 20,174 TT4 
Henderson’s Dairy Gem 17,974 738 
Rena Ross 2d ...... cmeeaan 18,849 713 

AVGPABZS cncccccccccccces 20,262 318 


Today there are but few cows on 
the list of the 10 greatest producing 
cows of each breed that were in the 
same list four or five years ago, for 
the above records are ‘the result of 
the official testing of but the last few 
years. New names are constantly 
being added to these lists, and un- 
doubtedly the great majority of the 
cows that hold the honors at the 
present time will disappear from the 
lists in the next three or four years, 
to give place to other even greater 
record cows. 





THE DAIRY MARKETS 


CHOICE CRHAMERY BUTTER PER POUND 


New York Boston Chicago 
1916. . 37% 36 35 
1915. . 33 31 30 
1914. . 28 p 27 
1913. . 36 36 36 
Butter 
At Cleveland, O, cmy butter 38c 
p Ib. 
AA 1 ee ee WEEE. cn 6:0 20 o> 


At Pittsburgh, Pa, cmy 38%c p lb. 

At Cincinnati, O, cmy 39c p_ Ib, 
dairy 2Se. 

At Philadelphia, Pa, cmy 38c p Ib. 

At Buffalo, N Y, cmy 36c p Ib, 
dairy 33c. 

At Columbus, O, cmy 37c p_ Ib, 
dairy 19c. 

At Elgin, Ill, best cmy butter 34@ 
85c p lb. 

At New York, volume of business 
relatively light, market fairly firm, 
storage butter in good demand. Ex- 
tra emy butter quotable at 37c p ib, 
higher scoring lots 37l4c, firsts 35@ 


Mik Butter 


36c, held extras 32c, higher scorin 
38c, finest dairy 36c. ad 

At Boston, butter firm. Fancy 
northern cmy butter in tubs 35@36c p 
Ib, western cmy 34144@35c, storage 
emy 32@33c. 

Cheese P 

At New York, trading moderate, 
prices very firm, exporters buying 
freely according to steamer space 
available. N Y state whole milk flat 
cheese, held, quotable at 17%@18%c 
Pp Ib, daisies 18% @18%c, twins 17% 
@18c, Wis twins 17% @18c, cheddar 
18@18%c, daisies 18c, young Ameri a 
19% @20c, state skim cheese, held, 
16@ 16%e. 

At Chicago, market weak, demand 
quiet for all marks. Cheddars quotable 
at 17@17%c p lb, twims 17@17%e, 
daisics 17% @17%c, young America 18 
@18%c, longhorn 18@18'4c. 


LIVE STOCK MARKETS 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO 








Per 100 lbs = —-Cattle-—, —-Hogs-—, — Sheep — 
1916 19285 1916 1915 1916 1915 


Chicago ...... $10.00 $9.15 $10.00 $7.00 $8.85 $8.00 
8.75 8. 


St Paul ..cove i 35 9.85 7.25 8.25 7.50 
New York .... 9.25 8.380 10.50 7.70 8.50 6.50 
Buffalo ...... 9.00 8.80 10.60 7.60 9.25 8.00 
Kansas City .. 9.60 9.75 6.70 8.50 7.25 


8.50 
Pittsburg .... 9.00 8.75 10.40 50 9.15 8.00 





At Chicago, all western markets 
were abnormally light in cattle re- 
ceipts, suggesting approaching period 
of relative scarcity. As a result trade 
Was active, all offerings readily taken. 
Continued advance in hogs strongly 
supported cattle trade, as recent cat- 
tle prices were out of proportion to 
present hog values. While the top of 
the market hovered about the $9.75 p 
100-I1b mark with 10 for an occasional 
very fancy lot, largest advances were 
scored on medium to good _ kinds. 
Bulk of sales 8.75@9.25, or advances 
of 75c@1.50 over recent low spot. 
Butcher cattle trade feeling was like- 
wise keen, prices higher. Prime beef 
cows sold as high as 8.65, showing 
strengthening demand  ffor strictly 
choice kinds, bulk of sales 7.25 @7.75, 
choice to prime handy heifers 8.25@9, 
canners and cutters 4@5.25, bulls 7@ 
7.75, calves 8@ 11.25. ; 


Good advances featured the trade 


in hogs, values continuing recent 
strength, buyers, however, showing 
some discrimination in sorting lots. 


Good shipping orders was basis of the 
lively demand in addition to good lo- 
cal request. Demand for pigs was ac- 
tive. They sold higher in sympathy 
with hogs, largely at $8@8.50 p 100 
Ibs, top prices for excellent butchering 
hogs quotable at 9.75@10, best ship- 
ping 9.60@9.80, medium weights 9.40 
@9.50, pigs 8@9.10. 

Marketing of live mutton continued 
modest as to numbers, sellers able to 
maintain firm prices, all offerings 
closely cleared. Matured mutton sold 
firm to higher, quality in general very 
good. Lambs formed big end of the 
run, those in the fleece 15@20c p 100 
lbs higher, all fleece lambs in very 
strong request. It was largely a local 
packing trade aided by demands of 
city butchers, competition keen. Colo- 
rado fed wethers were quotable at 
$8.50 p 100 Ibs, yearlings 9.50@10, fed 
western wethers 8.35@8.85, western 
lambs 10@ 11.50. ; 





New Records of Promise 
Stevens Brothers’ company of Liver F. 
3” liverpool, N Y, have 
_ ne ie daughters cf King of the 


of his daughters tested in 
the past few weeks as two-year-olds, ‘four of them 


have made records of from 20 to over 2 

2 er 27 pounds 
butter in seven days. K P Ccrmucopia, a two-year- 
oid daughter of Cornucopia Mae De Kol as a 


al, 

recor@ of 26.86 pounds butter from 568.4 pounds 
m in seven days. Her 30-day record is 116.8 
pounds butter. As a two-year-old she produced 
23.84 pounds butter /from 416.1 pounds milk in seven 
days. K P Cornucopia, lika the other daughters 
of ww of the Pontiacs, is a large, vigorous heifer 


ts of constitution and staying qualities to | 


continue her good work. As a two-year-old, with 
first calf. she has made in seven days 462.8 pounds 
milk, 20.99 pounds fat, 26.25 pounds butter, and 
4.54 per cent fat. She has beatem her dam’s record 
for milk by nearly 60 pounds, and for butter nearly 
2% pounds, at) /approximately the same age. As she 
continued beyond hen seven-day test she still kept 
up the fine work she was doing, and in 30 days 
made 1823.1 pounda milk averaging 4.69% fat. The 
fat for 30 days was 85.4 pounds and the butter 
106.8 pounds. K P Polly Winana, another two-year 
id daughter of King of ‘the Pontiacs, also under 
st. has already passed the 27-pound mark 


5) 
Cows on Test 
in a recent letter from Jacob Brill, manager of 
Holland farms of Poughquag. N Y. he writes: ‘‘Have 
just finished a 31.32-pound record on Statia De Kal, 


making her the highest record daughter 
famous sire Lord Netherland De Kol, 122 A R O 
daughters; also RG.4 pounds on a four-year-old, 
21.6 pounds on a three-year-old. and another has 
over 25 pounds still in test.”"—[B. A 


Reading Berkshire Sale 


A public sale of Berkshires was held at the new 
Beading fair grounds at Reading, Pa, on March 1 
A total of 38 head were sold at an average of $57. 
The top price was $110, for Rockwood Lady 115th 
purchased by Milton B. Thomas of Douglassville, Pa 
The quality of Berkshires at this sale was the best 
ever seen at a consignment sale, second only to the 
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proof, fire-proof, rust- 
feyitnebt overs 
impossible To Rust 
Edges and Nall Holes 
EB Edwards’ - 


very sheet of 





Edwar teel Clus- Gy + 
ow Shingies Me . mele 
Sorruga’ tandin: Garage 
Painted or Galvanized Roofing direct to you at “tock bot- 
tor’ factory ty Write today for IGHT PREPAID 
OFFER on . lowest prices 










| WORLD'S 
GREATEST 
ROOFING 


Please send FREE samples, Freight- 
Paid prices ant World’s Greatest Roof- 

ing Book No. 362 
NGM... .ccccvccccccsessrescsqessvesesses svecersens 


AGAPOGS. .. occccccccccccccccccccccccecccccscescceccsces eo 
Largest Makers of Sheet Metal Products in the World 








RY man who has any idea 
of buying a Kerosene or Gasoline 
Engine should have this book. 
Discusses different types of engines; 
how constructed; how operated ; how 
eylinders and other parts should be 
to give greatest efficiency. 
It has taken 30 years of engine build- 
ing experience for me to learn the 
facts in this book, Yours for the asking, 
My 1916 Model Engines are the greatest 
value I have ever offered. All sizes pull from 
30 to 50% over factory rating. 
WITTE Engines—built by experts. Free 
Trial—Easy Terms. 
ED. H, WITTE, WITTE ENGINE WORKS, 
1801 Qakland Avenue, - Kansas , Mo, 
1801 Empire Bidg., . Pa. 


$10.000.00 
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Congress sale at New Brunswick, N J, on February 24. 
The average, $57, docs not include the quality, as 
the breeders id not bid, so that the farmers had 
& chances to buy. All the animals went to new 
buyers, with the exception of two. This would seem 
to indicaitv that farmers are realizing that even for 
pork they must use pure-bred seed stock to get the 
most out of the high aie feeds of today. 

They are preferri the berkshire for superior 
hardiness and feccing qualities. Petnusylvania is 
noted for having the ouly live stock state association, 
which effort is rewarded by the results of there being 
more Berkshires in Pennsylvania by far than any 
Other state 

Below ara a few of the higher priced animals: 
Rockwood Lacy licii, M. BR. Thomas, Douglass 

e, nde sesecoussheesoesarese 
Buccessor’s te . F. trause, Boyertown, Pa 100 
Second Masteijiece’s Fancy Ezit 4th, W. Kolb, 

Mt Clare, Va. 102 
Champion’s Hanes ‘ 


















holder, Lover, | 82 
jasterpiece Duchess 

Oreland, Va e 82 
Woodside Vink, W. DeKalb... Cocccceesccese su 
Highwood bmpress, W. Kolb. .ccccecceccceccees 67 
ivclohester Lassie, W. HH. rh 

bury, Va .. ° 67 
Supreme 

Hanove: 65 
Lougtellow ° 75 
Kopeful’s Belle, John Hi rrison, Merion, Va = 
Artful Belle’s Lopenees ece, Albert Sarig, | “i 

-) eCoerecccecsccceces eecee t2 
* camore Su reme Wond: 2d, PP. 5 § 
Rival Pavorits 2th, ti evil ‘\ aro! 

Pa . ‘ ° . € 


Mu- terhood's Salome 





Berkshire Sale 























* avunal sale of Hood farm 

Qo at Ilood fan at Lowell M 

itul of 40 head were sold for § 
wi $157 a lead fhe highest priced a: 

Buccessor’s Duke ih, This famous boan 1 Is 1 
description, havin a prizes as senior yearling at 
i Ohio and Indiana state fairs, the Tri sta fair 

Mein! Tem, the St Louis fair Ile wa 

hasedl r $355 3 I oH. O'Brien « Wa l 
Nu Ss of tt ! priced animals solid wer 
f Duke it J. i, O'l W 

es cececscccseeesceses oe $555 
t essor’s Jewel Uth, American Berkshire Asn, 

Spr 1G, TEE cwvcccces , WwW 

J Over Kk 2d, Balsam Stor ‘Farm, D 
oN N He cccccccsscees 65 
t enor Ir s 18th, | Dy} Mute 
a ickbubannsscesucvassene 260 
f evsor’s Duel J. T. Hogsett, Town- 
ond Forn . ee 260 
Lady Melros: y Hoe eee uo 
Vromier Star Bernice ; Wo ceses . 225 
Rittiyion Qucen 0 Pari 223 
f esor’ King 
Kn I oe ° ° ) 
» sor’'4 Jewel lith, J. H. O'Brien 0 
+ ORsO! lew 12th, Dr Duebler, V inst 
art rberth, Va ° 

t S801 Rival, Choice Dulcette Cl Du 
olte a rio J. i. O'Dr 

b OskOr Bernice 13th, J. IL. O' Bri 

> CRBOT Pring W7tl b I ac i, | 

ngton, Mas eee . 

sley Overlook A Provid 

n I , ee os - 150 
} dation Herd, Buccessor’s Duke Ist, Irish 

lady 7th Irish Lady 8th Hlighclere’s 

liandsome Lady, | Dykes, Montclair, N J 450 

wtioneer: Col L. L. Seeley. E. A. H 

Harpending Record of 1% Years 

c. Warpending of Dundee N ¥ write We 
have just concluded our Lith year engaged in breed 
pure-bred Berkshire swine Prior to this period, 
for some time, we bred Chester Whites and O IT ’s, 
“ fall, 15 years ag’ at the request of a friend 
wie was @ Kerkshire euthusiast, we carried on quite 
» careful and systematic test to determine the com 
rative feeding qualities of the two breeds. We 
were not long in determining to our satisfaction, and 
quite conclusively, that the Berkshire was .the more 
profitable hog from the pork barrel standpoint. 
reover, they were so much more tractable, the 
boara better to handle and the sows kinder to the 
young, that we bave never regretted the change nor 
considered auy other change of breeds. The Berk 
shire, of the proper type, with size and substance, 

stands out in a class by himself. 

During the past 10 years we have sold more pure- 
bred Berkshires than any other three breeders in_ the 
United States. And during that same period we have 
wold overt twice as many as any other single breeder 
or firm of breeders. This is not a careless statement 
but is the fact, based upon a careful tabulation of 
the records of the American Berkshire association 
covering th period. We are immensely proud of 
this record At the outset we were seeking a type 


of Herkshire which would attain extreme weight at 
xix to eight months of age, of proper formation, and 
wore seeking the production of sows that would pro- 
duee uniformly large litters and raise them, We 
have had this aim in mind at all times. We have 
earnestly sought to avoid the craze for snub noses, 
and to keep right on as we started, producing and 
selling @ hog of great size, with a short, broad 
head, well dished, plenty of length, good hams, and 
the sort of animal, in short, that would appeal to 
the practical feeder. That we have had our measure 
of success is shown by the above figures. 

+ “During this period we have shipped boars into 
almost overy county of the eastern states, many of 
them into every other state, and into 14 foreign 
eountries, In nearly every volume of the Record, our 
sales have exceeded those of any other breeder; in 
most yolumes they have exceeded those of any other 
four or fivd breeders. This is not a _ transient, 
sporadic trado, but a constant, increasing demand 
for Berkshires of the Highwood stamp and type that 
is intensely gratifying to us. We are entering upon 
the year with our faith in Berkshires intensified and 
increased, and with the hope that we may ultimately 
gee them upon every farm.’ *-—[E. A. 


E. S. P. Ruby to be Sold 


The cow, E. 8. P. Ruby, owned by B. C. Brill 
of Stewartsville, J, has been consigned to the 
ne a sale to A held at Binghamton, N Y, in 

March, At five years old she yielded 31.07 pounds, 
and is due to freshen soon by the great young sire 
King Segis Champion. Mr Brill believes this cow 
would test nearly 40 pounds at the next freshening, 
She has the qualities that make world’s record cows. 
Bhe has been carefully developed, not hurt in any 
way, right in every respect, and ready to go right 
on and make a large record. Her sire, King Segis 
Pontiac, is one of the most noted and greatest bred 
producing sires in the world. Ruby’s dam is by 
the world’s recor®@ sire. King of the Pontiacs. Cows 
like Ruby do not usually find their way to the sale 
ring [EK A. H. 





Why He Likes Berkshires 

in @ recent letter from H. €. WHarpending of 
Inndee, N Y, breeder of high-class Berkshires, he 
says: “We are naturally much interested and in- 
elined to giva publicity to happenings favorable to 
Berkshires as a breed. The winner of the recent 
Massachusetts boys’ feeding contest was a pure-bred 
registered Berkshire sow, sired, by the way. by a 
Highwood boar. She was four points above the near- 
est contender for the honor, and made the most 
remarke bl fain of 2% pounds daily Whercrer 
accurate account of food consumed in relation to 
gains made is kept, the Berkshires will gratify their 
adherents. 

The most striking illustration of their feeding quali- 
ties shown in a recent report of the New York 
state prison and charities commissions. These em 
brace the swine feeding records at 29 different state 
institutions, including prisons, hos pitals, houses of 
correction, ete. Accurate account is kept of the 
amount of grain fed at these institutions, the amount 
of garbage ‘or table waste available depending upon 
he number of inmates and attendants, reckoned as 
average daily population. The breeds maintained in- 
eluda Berkshires, Chester Whites end eo 


classed as one, Yorkshires, Duroc -Jerseys and Mule- 
foot. The cost of grain fed shows the following 
proportions; Berkshires, $370; Chester Whites, £1033: 








he notived that what required a less amount of grain 


POULTRY se 


American Agriculturist 








to table waste were in ee AMON: Ab AR ORET ANAM IOTUINNEE LEGG 


pose dl of Berksh ires or Berkshire grade 8. 


Eggs for Hatching. 


_the Preceding year is likewise strik 


any quantity from our 
Plymouth Rocks, Mammoth Pekin Ducks, Embden Geese. 


Day-Old Chicks. 








Live Steck Sale Dates 


on 








Eggs ioe Hetchine peey Diy Old Chicks 


The kind that Hatch, Live, Grow, and Lay 


We are now booking orders for hatching-eggs 
from fully matured, carefu lily mated, farm-raised 
lor their prolific jaying qualities, vigor and standard require - 
Liey are the pick of a tl ck of many thousan nd birds. 
ratines of Single Comb White Leghorns, Whi.2 


We can supply in any quantity from our White 
Plymouth Rocks and Single Comb White Leghorns. 
Ducklings we can supply in limited quantities. Write for circular with 


Send for our Records in the Cornecticut International Egg-I aying Contests 


We can supp! y, 








FARMS, - - : . Groton, Connecticut 




















Gibson Strains Lay and Pay 


White Leghorns--R. I. Reds--Barred Rocks--White Wyandottes 


We 


ire specialists in Utility Birds. 


Carefully and 


practically bred, 


ze, “Gibson for wis excel in egg nroduction and as show birds 


Baby Chicks Eggs for Hatching Breeding Stock 


liardy, livable, baby _chicks shipped in strong, well ventilated boxes; 
guaranteed. Gibson Eggs for Hatching guaranteed 80% fertile. 
breeding birds that will infuse valuable blood into your flocks. 

«f stocking farms and estates with heavy layers. Book your orders early; it » 


enable us to give you better service. 


Our handsomely illustrated booklet is FREE. 
GIBSON, Galen Farms, Drawer E, CLYDE, NEW YORK 


Write for it today. 


safe delivery 
Healthy, vig 
We make a speci:. 


us 
Ity 


in 


ill 

















Cost more than the ordinary kind. 


S. C. White 





Coming Events 






F  TYWACANA~—QUALITY— CHICKS a 


and HATCHING EGG 


Write for catalog and prices. 


TYWACANA FARMS POULTRY _ 
ae) KA E. WRIGHT. Supt. Lox 69 Farmingdale, L. 


Try them and see why, 


Barred and White 
Leghorns Plymouth Rocks 


LNY. 4 














Purdie’ sS.C.W. 
Leghorns 


LiL MUAAEO ELAS 





avy egg production for 





AUCTIONEERS 


AUCTIONEERING 


At World's Original 





Write for circular with description, 
s and records. 


WCUCUEATURMn NN aaNUeat anette cate 


the business taugit in Write today for free 





vysaceunenntansanneny tonnrinnenenaay 


birds, bred for 


Sno rue ereaveraenter annette 


ges for hatching. 

for booklet. Satisfaction 

Just-a-Mere Farm, Columbia X Roads, Pa. 
E. K. Wolfe & Son, Proprietors 


The Famous 


Calla Lily Strain 


Leghorns, Grand, 


vigorous 
superior egg produc tion. 
Stock forsale. Send 
guaranteed 





by 260 egg stock. 





$1.25 per setting of 





Sanitary Conditions. 


View Heights 


Dept. D, Genoa, N. Y. 


olor, and kept in 
i 
} 
| 
} 


OAKLAND FARMS, 


TL 


OAKLAND FARMS S.C. 
RHODE ISLAND REDS hundred 
Heavyweight, Vigorous, 


raised om Free Clover 
Open 


Day-old chicks $15 per 
Hatching eggs 
$7.00 per hundred. all 


fron 


Heavy Winter Laying Stock, 


Range, carefully selected 
Front Houses 
Safe arrival of Chicks, Fertility 
of eggs 80% and “Absolute Satisfaction Guarantecd.'* 
No mora breeding s stock for 


for 
most 


sale until further notice, 


Box c, OAKLAND, N. J. 








: "| SINGLE COMBED WHITE LEGHORNS, 





SO MANY ELEMENTS enter 


our subscribers that the publishers o 
3 that eggs gn shall reach the 

















Leghorns exclusivels Remember 


hit 

ean surpass the Cloverdale strain on 
lor, size, or shag breeding You | IC S 
1g withus. Get our free catalog. | 


CLOVERDALE POULTRY r oy ye rs. f 
Cortland, N. ¥, KEYSTONE HATCHERY, Box 40, RICHFIELD, 








‘THE FARMER'S BU SINESS- “HEN 
’ r yers. 


a a ard 1. 
STEVENS RELUABLES YARDS, 


for hatching, $1.25 


teed to arrive in 
d per cent fertility. 
an OTSELIC FARMS, 


with large egg records and good ey quality, 
for 15; $3.50 for 560; 
100; and $50 for one thousand, All 


egae 


$6.50 for 
( eggs guaran- 
good condition, and seventy-five 


WHITNEY POINT, N. Y, 





DR. HAYMAN, 


; “* Perfection 
Pedigreed (RINGLETS) 


Eggs from world’s best strain; from prize winners, 
3 per setting, 4 settings $10. 
blood, exe eptional ena: $1.50 nee setting, $8 per 100, 


Barred Rocks 


Utility eggs from same 





delivery 


BOX 10, DOYLESTOWN, PA. 
$6.95 to $9.95 per se Barred 
P. Rocks. 8. C. Browa 
and Buff Leghorns ‘na Broils 

guaranteed. Circular 

PA. 








S. C. White Leghorn CHICKS 
Do you want chicks that are chic ‘ks? ‘ 
and from good stock, 


MERVIN TANGER, 





BOILING SPRINGS, PA. 





$15 per 100, Silver, White, 


Ss COMB WHITE LEGHORNS 
Bab: on BDoccccccccecsesceccecceccce $10.00 per 100 EGG 
treseseeeseees 6.00 per 100 
cae 


0 per 100 | strain) and Pekin Duck. $1 per 15, $4 per 100, 





.00 per 100 


ROCK 


BARRED PLYMOUTH 
(Bradley Bros, 


© eee "Farm, Berwyn, Pa, | S- ¥. BYRN, R.F.D. No. 2, Cambridge, Maryland 





Vigorous og 4 


and Rouen ducklings, 
ALDHAM POULTRY FA 








TURKEY EGGS—From large. selected M. Browuze, 

Narragansett, . Holland, and Bourbon Reds. : Good DAY OLD GEESE 
a. 50 per 13, by express or P. P. and eggs, Mammoth Toulouse) 

Orders booked poe Safe arrival guaranteed. $5 per dozen; goslings, $10 per dozen. 


none better. 


Eggts 


1, JACOBSBURG, OHIO ’ ORCHARD HILL FARM, R. 4, WARREN, OHI@ 





C. 
a Egg-Bred White Wyandottes, forty, at $1.50 
Pen Ringlet Barred 


, JACKS. AND MULES SHEEP BREEDERS 





Also 8. C. Buff and White Leghorns. 
. A 


» (6), $10 
OWNLAND FARMS, SOUTH HAMMOND, N. 





PERCHERON 
STALLIONS We are offering 


: Rams for foundation stock, also fitted 

From one to four years old. | flocks for State 
Sound, high class, acclimated ani- | the best Send for catalogue. 
mals from $350. Send for circular HENRY 
and description. Box 10, 


EGGS from 23 different varieties thoroughbred poultsy. 
cas, Brahmas, Anconas, Houdans, Polish. 1 

as $1 per 15, $2 per 40. Bass as ag 
HENRY K. MOR, R. F. D. Bor 6, Quakertown, Pa. 


rom floes Paty rere B 


White and Barred Rocke 
varieties—Price on request. 
Runner breeding stock, also 


Catale 
DEROY TAYLOR CO., Sliiiin. NEW YORK 





aby Chix White ant 





513 Welaut Ave., Syracuse, N. ¥ 


Pinehurst Shropshires 


very choice Ewes and 


Fairs—it pays to ~_ 


WARDWELL, 
Springfield Center, N. Y. 





E. §. AKIN 
The Fillmore Farms 








BABY CHICKS—-$12 
Island Reds, and White Leghorns. 
bred, heavy laying stock. 
customers are . that I give fg 


Duplicate orders from former 













BEST WHITE Rocks— L ethorne 
Buff and Barred Rocks, 


= 












TOM BARRON S. <6. 


Jacks and Mules one show flocks. 


are offering from their noted Horned Dorset Flock, 
If interested, write 














. . T. BRETTELL. Mer., BENNINGTON, VERMONT 
aiso Mules and get rich. 
) head fine, large Jacks, eee ™ " 
Jennies and Mules 14 to 17 SWINE BREEDERS 
hands high. Large, registered 
and Draft Stallions BIG TYPE POLAND CHINA 


Will trade for 
, or horses, Write 


now. 


prices today. Stock | have to your wants 
guaranteed. Address | GEORGE SPRAGUE, 
»~ KREKLER'’S JACK FARM | ——————— 








' From_ world’s champion I ciate 2 
arge, vigorous birds that morens the 200 egg ; } 
piave your ther boo ked now. SI E t LAND PONIES , 
If it’s Shetland Ponies we have them. Th 
pom you want at aprice you are wiking te 
Address Department D for catalog 


THE SHADYSIDE FARMS,NorthBenton,O 





Thoroughbred Rocks, Yyeadeties. 
a Leghorns, Sliver a amare 


8. DAVI 





" REGISTERED PERCHERON COLTS 
i weighing 500 to 800 each, the ton | REGISTERED OHIO IMPROVED CHESTERS 


Booking orders for April pigs, ted from aged sircs 
{ and dams having short nose, lop ears, good bone, good 
length, good square built ends. Pairs and trios not 


COOPERSBU SURG, PA A 


BABY CHICKS | 


of vitality and vigor, 
rit 


with — of quality. Also stallions from one 
_and 50 Shetland ponies. 
our Tomy Barron strain RT. 








ESPYVILLE, P#& 








One — pels — geldings, age 6 and 7 years; 
DAY OLD CHICKS ¥., & SW. lag: 
Singld Comb > I, Reds, B. Rocks. 
wen 4 free Ro bree ‘Safe 











Serviceable boars and sows. 


HAMPSHIRE 


Gilts, bred or open. 
: | 8. R. ALEXANDER, 


Spring and fall 
Write your wants and I will tell you the nearest & 


Route 2, GRAF TON. 


West Elkton, 0. HAMPSHIRE SWIN 


One perfect spring boar by 
summer farrowed ae from prize-winning sows. 
ARTHUR 





pigé 


oO. 


—s 





v) 
*“Monroe Chief” and som@ 


- CHILI STATION, XX. Me 


WREN, OHIO 


DUNDEE, 


SWINE 


Spring boars. 
(Erie BR. RB.) 


akin. Booking orders for Mamm th Bronze turkey ereSe 
‘ETT, - Y. 


HIGH GRADE PERCHERONS ANSEL FAUC 


N. 





woh. shat 0... Ana | Registered O.1.C. & Chester White 


sume with foal ty pure-bred 


eal Percheron stallion, weighing 2100. The sire } pigs at farmers’ 
i a grandson of Brilliant III (1271). | and get first choice. 
POOLESVILLE. MARYLAND \ bg "ENE P. ROGERS, 


prices. Book your 


early, 
WAYVILLE, N. Y%, 





ee 





“eae ay Se eee 













































Poe 





— 












SWINE BREEDERS 


CATTLE BREEDERS 








\Large Yorkshire 
and Chester 
White Boars 


Ready for Immediate Service 


Peete ne 


Correct type and perfect conformation ; 
good size for their age. 


HEART’S DELIGHT FARM 
CHAZY, - : NEW YORK 














Berkshires of Quality 


in this time of preparedness, PREPARE YOUR- 
SELF by getting a good sow bred to Artful Duke 
22, or Pride of Townsend, our sensational young 
stow boar. 

Service boars of all ages. 

Fall pics of real merit, including some genuine 


show prospects. 

Satisfaction guaranteed. Prices consistent with 
geatity. ’ 
a. f. SOGSETT, Mgr. Townsend Farms, New London, 0. 





Woodrow aves oUrl 


We beg to announce that we have nothing to offer 
for sale until after the first of the year, when 
@ will have some outstanding bred sows and g 


A. Buckley, 








senneenntr 





its. 


“Woodrow” Farm, Broad Axe, Pa. 


Teoevesayoonecsconeveonensenonnannennteed 


ss 





ornament 


| | rege er man Wy 





aa AL SPRING 
FARM BERKSHIRES 


The great breeding bear, SUPERB LAD, heads 
te herd. Daughters of SMITHSON’S RI- 
v LEER and ARTFUL BELLE’S MASTER- 

"SECK, 7th bred to him. For prices apply to 
Sc. SMITH & SONS’ INC., Seelyville, Pa. 





Lakeside Berks shires 









&re sold on a guarantee of satisfaction or money 
wefunded. Prices are very reasonable. Write for 
freee catalog. 

#.. GRIMSHAW, NORTH EAST, » PA. 
LARGE BE RKSHIRES AT HIGHWOOD 
The sow that rece n ' ed 
{ test with. ' es “ir gy nove hearest con 
tweader, was sired | u igh ol boar Shi mad 1 

pum of two and wie-quarter minds «dail 
Selected bred ‘ t mars ond fall pigs 
He. & HB. HARPENDING, box 10, Dundee, N. Y. 
BERKSHIRES, FE BRU ARY PIGS 


mutef prize winning and 
watefeated boar. Choice 
Mumupshire ewes, bred tor 
Bf &. _TILB! «BUI RY, 


Berkshires 


undefeated sows, sired by my 
igs priced in reach of all. 


April 
ret TE 2, OWEGO, N. ¥. 








Spring | and fall pigs. both 


sexes, from show stock, 
at special prices. 
OTS-DA-WA F ABMS co., INC. 
Phelps Bldg __ Binghamton, N. ¥ 
Large English Berkshire Swine 
sitia, at right prices. 


CENTER VALLEY, 


ak FARM, PA. 





Meadowview Ber ry hires 
«er large Berkshires 150 for sale Writ 
Dia. VALLIB HAWKINS FAWN 


e your wants 
GROVE, PA. 





WOODLAND DAIRY FARM 


CHOICE DUROC PIGS 


By xes-—Re of Breeding. *rices Reasonable 


h se 
¥. B& BOWEN RK. b 'D 2, PSYRACUSE. N. ¥ 


Service boars, gilts anc 
Registered Druarees Sin leet te teow 
@p March and April, summer and fall pigs; immune. Prices 
sznwonable. Guaranteed as represented. Send for catalog. 
Mm. Dreisbach, P.O. Box 137, Kingston Ohio, 


Ross Co 





KINDERHOOK 
DOROC-JERSEY SWINE BREEDERS’ ASSN. 
Skadquarters in the east for registered stock of all ages. 
West of breeding. Free from disease. Pairs not related. 

tM. Palmer. Sec-Treas.. RFD Bx 15, Valatie, N. Y¥ 


West’s Big ive DUROC HOGS 


“4 Ibs. at 9 mos yws and bred gilts all sold. 2? 
mitra big spring i ul a few fall pigs, both sexes 
a a _ WEST CYNTHIANA, Ole 


SHELDON FARM 


Repstered Duroc hte of Both Sexes. 


Bred Sows, Ser- 








wine Boats . Best of stot breeding. C.K. Barnes.Oxford.N. N.Y. 
fre the best bred ani 
Mule- Foot Hogs male in the saul All 
wres, be oth rices We have one trun- 
tock i ind can surely 
ams RING DALE } ARMS Randall, N. ¥ 


Ba aces HOGS 


Widest breeder in the State. Pedigreed stock for sale 








SAMUEL JOHNS, Box 198, WILMINGTON 
MU LE root. HOGS 
sere Bi rd ‘ Ls ” ready 
BROs ILUMBUS, 9 


el FREE TT 


a brood sows, bred 
Also young boars 


A few Poland.Chin 
to farrow in March 


For Sale 


‘ay Rose bull for sale ‘*Uplands May King,’’ born Dee. 15, 1915. Dam’s record at 
2 yes, 12020.60 Ibs. milk, 562.07 ibs. butter fat. Recent test for 90 days as 3 yr. 
1691.7 Ibs mill, 76. 26 lbs. butter fat. Has won four grand championship 
Write tor price 


Upland Farms * 


prizes at Eastern fairs, one season. 











{ imp. May Rose King 

wn ( Imp. King of the May : ss58 
~ Dolly Dimples May ou0l { imp. Itehen Daisy il 
= ( King of Langwater... 1563 

> UT \ 
a 1 a 
= Dolly Dimples 19144.... 2 Yeoman 8618 

3 Langwater Cavalier \ Dolly Bloom 12770 
a 21012 

Fl Imp. King, or the May 5 Imp. May _— King 
3 | tmp. itchen Daisy 11 

x Langwater Daisy 221394 ,,, np. Melene of 15650 
io) Goodstone Sd 15485.... { 
Zz < 
4 Dolly Dimples May { Imp. King of the May 

as { king of Laugwater wal 900! 
" Ne Plus Ultra 15265...) 12907 | Dolly Dimptes 19144 
= | May Day LIS2GHL 
n q } Imp. names Daisy If.. ~ 
Q “Florham Princess 43598 - Gd \ 
< { Prevor 9316 eee et } 
= \ Princess Pretoria 28403 \ 
— } 
~ | Princess . Flerham 
1650 
H. EK. MURDOCK, Manager - ° IPSWICH, MASS. 











o 
Jenningshurst Stock Farms 
Offers a son of Rag Apple Korndyke 8th, the $25,000 bull. “he dam 
of this bull is a daughter of Pontiac Korndyke, with an A. R. O. record. 


This bull is a splendid individual, 
nicely marked and ready for service. 


"LVANIA 








W. W. JENNINGS TOWANDA, PENNS 


























tacsnasanvnncuniees or) 


1159.46 lbs. BUTTER, 27472.5 los. MILK IN 1 


7m 
YEAR 
is the average record of the dams of the 2 sires heading our herd 


sinfag KING PONTIAC JOSEY 2d, Born January 19, 1915 


the blood of 19 Ib. junior 
Hs year ‘old. pe liter of address 


r.H.KNApPe son, Greenwood Stock Farms, 


Mere 


King Pontiac Jose 


Price $150, For full 


and out of a 
information 


being sired b 
Korndyke 


our “ © herd sires, 
King Lunde Pontiac 


FABIUS, N. Y. 


tvevernaeneasnersceneens seneen 




















! NODULUTOCOAUERAEPRDLODEVETEOLEDOONGHUNEAROEEDALED OGD LAUT OOOEN ONES OURCOENE 


East River 


Grade Holsteins 
FOR SALE 


suanesuncesaneneneceeuecennvesuanecencecauecsnnnengy 


Purebred Registered 


HOLSTEIN 
CATTLE 





Holsteins, the best dual purpose breed. Tho 50 FRESH COWS large producers COME 
Michigan, Iowa and Nebraska State Experiment AND SEE THEM MILKED. 
Stations report that in their competitive tests the 40 cows due to calye soon, all in calf to full = 
Holsteins made a larger gain per steer at a less blooded bulls = 


cost per pound of either 
any of the other breeds. As voluminous and 
profitable milk producers and as yaluable beef 
animals when their milking days are over, pure 


roughage or grain than 40 heifers, ten days 
15 registered bulls, 
some sired by a 


to six months old 
one month to two years ol¢ 
son of Pontiac Korndyke 


E 25 ex vt re eifer r . a1] 
bred Holsteins are firmly established is the F 25 extra fine registered heifers, an extra we 
world’s leading dual purpose cows Investigate = marked bunch: one-half of these are bree 
the big *‘Black-and-Whites.’’ } = 20 registered cows with A. RB. O. backing 

: : | Bell Phone 14-F5 
Send for Free Illustrated Descriptive Booklets McGraw 43-F2 
The Holstein-Friesian Association of America 





F. L. Houghton, Sec’y, Box 115, Brattleboro, Vt. John B. W ebster, Cortland, N.Y. 














fer gervice, and a choice lot of young pigs. All Best 
waintered stock. Special bargains THIS month Write 
Serprices. G, S. HALI FARMDALB, OTTO 


BLUE RIBBON HERD 


Large Y 
BAHE & SON 


rkshire Swine 


WM Onondaga Hill, N. Y 





CATTLI 


-HOLSTEIN BULL CALF 


Pood individua I of the 
Fentiacs. $: 
WABARAMA. 


BREEDERS 


Grandson of King 

F ARM. 

3 REGISTERED GUERNSEY cows AT 
$300 EACH 

‘Rea ones. 


Come and see them. 
sarendocm of Langwater Pe 
4 res 


BALDWINSVILLE, N. ¥ 











Good bull calf at 


MATR at tt PRISE. N. ¥ 


| HINCHBY HOMESTEAD 
| OFFERS HOLSTEIN FRIESIAN 











VANDERKAMP FARMS—34.54 Ibs. 
Above A. R. 0. 





and 32.36 Ibs. 


records refer to two heifers in our 





Combination — Gi ‘hampion 








herd whose sons were sold by us before dams made world’s milk and butter re " dam 
above records Our reasonably low prices were based nd two daughters, one a o* r 3-vear old) 
on their prior records of 28 and 27 Jhs Average production for 365 days is 21,548.9 lbs 
Three Bull Calves, one a month old, from cow now ] milk, 1072 Ibe butter; average per cent. of fat is 
on test with over 28 Ibs.; believe she will enter 30- | 3.98%. 1 ird daughter, a junior 22-year-old 
Ib. class next year. Another one from a 15-lb. 2 year has 628 iy oy per cent, of fat 3.81% All 
¥ months old, sure to increase her record at 3 years polled Holsteins, registered in the H. F. H. B. of A 
Buy from herd being developed, and have increased |] A. R. O., 7 days, 25.76 Ibs. to 32.87 Ibs. butter; 
dams’ records of large majority of bulls sold, in 30 days, 105 Ibs. to 133 Ibs. Only 10) polled 
many cases go ased value many times price paid Holsteins in the world, all in our herd, have 
’edligrees on elt . , mquiry finished 365-day records 4 are full aged, 2 ar 
Fr. C. SOt LE & so SYRACUSE, N. ¥ four years old, 2 are three years old, and 2 ar 
eee ” - junior 2 ar-old Their average production 
i 18,423 Ibs milk, 840 Ibs. butter; average per 
cent. of fat, 3.64% No other strain of any other 
dairy breed can show such a high average with 


so few animals tested 
Breed the horns off and at the same time in 


Some Bie Bargains 


crease your records and the per cent. of fat in 
in Holstein Bu ls the milk by using a Hornless Holstein bull. 
Catalog for stamp. 


We have never had better values to offer in Geo. B. Stevenson & Sons, Clarks Summit, Pa 


Bulls than at present. -If in need of a herd a 




















sire, write us at once. - ry 
STEVENS BROTHERS CO., Liverpool, N.Y. |1Spnot Farm Holsteins $15 
eaaeeeneeaeeeeees 7-8 Holstein heifer calves $15 each 
= aneleagematnni ————— express paid in lots of 5. “i3- 
(9100, 8 registered 2 year olds 
Ready for Service ae hceterad Gok 
cows $45 up. Carload grade yearlings 




















Two bulls past one year old, sired by oh sade quae oliiscrcende a te triea: 
a son of SIR KORNDYKE PONTIAC of butter in 7 days, bred to 31 Ib. bull, 
ARTIS and COUNTESS VEEMAN also 10 registered Berkshire sows bred 
BE R Yih WAYNE, a 29.88 Ib. daughter John C. Reagan, Tully, N. Y. 
of Sir Veeman Hengerveld, Dams very 
promising young cows with A. R. QO. ia 
dams. Send for pedigrees, €; i ife Fa 
7 
Fr, H. LATIMER, ARKP ORT, N. Y. ountry al ~ arm 
ee cememnguienisimms pena: offers ‘ ? cal ve 
b ean vanevennennenvstevcseerenny ‘4 born thi: aa winter Sit ~ b \argic 
: REG ISTERED a Cornucopia Johanna Lad th, ire of 12 
$30 fav $30. A. R. O. daughters, 10 of the junior 
5 e BULL CALV tS H 2-vyear-olds The dams of these calves 
= To make room we offer extra nice individuals, 3 | @7C @!1 A. R. O, COWS. Prices from $100 
: well marked and well bred, 1 to 2 months old, 2 te $150 each Write quies if you want 
registered and right every w: = one ¢ \ll papers go with them 


H. H. WHEELER, : 


ay 
few registered Holstein heifers $100 

heifers and bull calves $i0. 

want. 

lo A. LEACH. 


Grade 
Write me what you 


West Winfield, N. Y. 


rn 





Ww ORL D’s CHAMPI ON | 
\YRSHIRES 





CORTLAND, N.Y. 


















CPEs saw, We Nees ‘ 


CATTLE BREEDERS © 








eOETNORDENELA' 14085 + cunnonas 


SPRINGDALE FARMS 


Grade Holsteins 


100 large, young cows, due to freshen soon. ‘The 
best lot of springers in Cortland Co 

“) cows ae fresh; large producers. They will 
please yo 

One phon of fine young cows, due to freshen ia 


Jan., Feb., Mar. and Apr., at $75 per head 
25 well bred and nicely marked two and three- 
year-old heifers at $65 each. All bred to a good, 
registered bull. 
A few registered Holstein cows, heifers, 
and service bulls at low prices. 

Come end see them. 
F. P. SAUNDERS & SON, 
Office, 50 Clinton Ave, 


calves 


CORTLAND, N. Y. 
Bell phone 116 


$50 and $100 


will 
ser ice 
Sire a 
daughter of 
of Pontiac 


ee 














buy a Registered Holstein calf or 
bull. Dam a 1%-lb. 3-year-old 
son of King Segis and a 27-lb 
Hengerveld De Kol, and sire 
Kioka, 32 Ibs. at 4 years. 


Ira S. Jarvis, Hartwick Seminary, N.Y. 


600 COWS 


Coming fresh in next three months. These 
cows are mostly high-grade Holsteins, 
young, in fine condition and large pro- 
ducers, and will be sold at reasonable 
prices. Tuberculin tested if desired. 

W. H. WICKHAM, MIDDLETOWN, N.¥ 














Maple Lawn Holsteins 
Registered cows, heifers and heifer calves for 
sale Butter records, 20 to 30 lbs. Some remark- 


able bargains in service bulls and bull calves. 
High-grade heifer and bull calves, 10 days old, 
$10 to $15. Wrie me your wants. 
C. W. ELLIS 
LAWN FARM CORTLAND, N., Y. 
50 High Grade Holstein COWS 
that are fresh and pearby springers 
Grade Heifer Calves from produc ing cows 
and Reg Sire for $12 each. 
Bull Calves $10 each. 
ROWE & SON, : FRUXTON, N. Y. 


THE LAKESIDE HERD 





MAPLE 





A. R. 





A grand tot of yearling bulls, ready for service, 
at very low figures. Also a choice lot of bull calves, 
heifer calves, yearling heifers. heifers bred to the 
best class of bulls. Some choice young cows. Write 


your wants 
BE. A. 


POWBLL, 
Genesee 8t., : 


904 W. Syracuse, N. Y¥ 


KING PRILLY KONIGEN 
al thirty-seven pound Holstein 





sire can help you. 
He is a son of Diona Konigen Pictertje 37.44, whe 
sold for $6,500 at public saie. Only one other cow 
ever sold for more. We have several of us beautiful 
sons, from <A dams, for sale Vrite before 


0. 
TINKER 


Riverside Stock Farm 


ou buy F. A. 


HER KIM R. N. Y 


offers H. F. bull ready for service, «a grandson of 
Paul Beets DeKol and the oe of the Pontiaca 
Price $100 Write for pedig to 

A. W. BROWN & SONS, WEST WINFIEL?. N. ¥ 

- HEIFERS SOLD 

Now making very low prices on service bulls and pull 
calves Popular families, backed by 30 Ib. butter 
records Must be sold at once IVORY R. FOSTER. 
Owego, N. Y.:; E. H, FOSTER, Barton, N. Y Ad 
dress corr ondence to Barton, N. ¥ 


H olstein. ‘Bull, 


” Sir ean 
Hengerveld Hénrg 


born June 5 : well grown, good individual 
Sire. Sir hy i neerveld Dam has 16.95 Ibe 
butter in week at 2 yrs Price $150, 

W. D. ROKRENS 


POLAND, N. ¥. 








] 
~ } We are now able to « ffer a few bull calves, grandsons 
B | G B A R G A I N } of « world’s hampion cow Auchenbrain Brown 
K ith, from dams with high advanced registry 
We ha ul for sale s r rde Our ae averaged 12,000 pounds milk per 
to our csidaetel w d’s Ree " For Albina Josic, | year Pri abl Write for particulars. 
His siro is a a ‘a son of be treat De Kol 2d’ PENSHURST 'F ‘ARM NARBERTH, PA. 
Butter Boy 3d — = — 
His dam traces three times to the renowned Sadie y ” 
Vale Concordia BULL CALF 
He has a straight back line ittractive in appear | Registercd Holstein, three montl ld; good indi- 
ance and nicely marked Our price on him is $75 } ' dual ely marked 
and he is a real bargain Write for pedigree and PAIR HEIFER CAL VES 
description Satisfe absolutely guaranteed | Romteteret d Holsteins, two months old 
Oliver Cabana, Jr Pin Grove Farr Elma Center, N. Y e9n0) s the pai WILL DELIVER TO ANY 
$e _ — | POINT - xP RESS PREP AID. Grade heifer calves 


BULL } Ww. H ASTACEE 


CORTLAND, N. Y 





born Feb. 18, 1915 Sire. Sir Clyde Prince. -Dam, 

a daughter of Heng. Butter Boy De Kol, A. BR. 0 ELMCREST HERD offers Holstein bull calf, 1 mo. old. 
a 8 yrs. 17.78 First 11 dams average over 21 Ibs Dam made 17.40 Ibs. butter 7 days as junior 3-year- 
Color, more black than white. oe individual. old. Fine individual. Price $40. Express paid 
Price $100, f. o. b. Rochester, N within 200 miles. Send for pedigree and photos. 
W S HINCHRY P.O. Rox 729 | eres N. ¥. | PIERCE BROS., Route 4, WARREN, OHIO 








LOWELL, 


Hood Farm 3 “fnss 


High-Producing Jerseys and 
Prize- Winning 


| BREEDERS O} 


Berkshires 


aw HOL ‘ST EIN Bull ond Heifer CG ‘abeee 








for sale All out of good A. R. O. dams, and sired 

by KORNDYKE COLANTHA PRINCE 

H,. H. BUAIR WILLIAMSPORT, IA 

TWO HOLSTEIN BULLS—One ready for use, from 

a 19-Ib. cow; weighs 800 Ibs.: he is a dandy: price 
0 A 2 months’ youngster, from a 22-Ib. cow, for 
( Writ for reeding and photos Brown Kros., 

ld Da Farr Canton, St Lawren¢ a. me 

Holstein Bull Calves 

T) best breeding at rices 
JOHN HH. CAMPBELL B F. D. 1 Bingharst nN ¥ 
Fancy High Ayrshires and Holsteins 
srade 

If in the market this sprin f fow d cows, 

or a carfoad, let me hear fre 1 

EVAN PAVIS, JR WEST VINFIELD N. Ze 

FINE GUERNSEY BULL $35.00 

Five months old 4 full 8 carries 50% of the 
hlood f Lat ter Dorotl ord 781 ii butter. 
Herd tuberculin tested 

Locust Lawn Farm, Bird Hand, Lar ter Co., Pa. 


A CHOICE HOLSTEIN CALF 
Grandson of Pontiac Korndyke Dam, Sr Car rOP Veo 
whose record is 


man DPeKol, an A. R. O. cow nearly 

19 Ibs. butter Calf is evenly marked. Price $75 

GRAY FIELD FARMS GREENWICH, N.-¥ 

y . 

HOLSTEIN BULLS 

Sired by King Segis Beets 10th and King Segis DeKol 

Korndyke 17th $50 to $100 

oS W ) HALLIDAY NORTH CHATHAM, N. ¥ 


Brow n Swiss Bull—one y ear old 





Sire, Mernies Son 3015; dam, Pertha T Ustra 
} good Write for pho to and prices 
| BAST VIPW FARM - LINWOOD, N. ¥. 
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The Find—XIll 


possess a wealthy bachelor 

uncle, who made me his 

heir and allowed me four 

hundred a year; so I was 

a sort of Cresus among 

staff corps officers. When 
the smash came he disowned me by 
cable. By selling my ponies and my 
other belongings I was able to walk 
out of my quarters penniless but 
free from debt.” 

“All through a deceitful woman!” 

“Yes.” 

Tris peeped at him from under the 
brim of her sou’wester. He seemed 
to be absurdly contented, so different 
was his tone in discussing a neces- 
sarily painful topic to the attitude he 
adopted during the attack on the 
pitcher plant. 

She was puzzled, 
further step. 

“Was she very bad to you, Mr 
Jenks?” 

He stopped and laughed—actually 
reared at the suggestion. 

“Bad to me!” he repeated. “I had 
nothing to do with her. She was 
humbugging her husband, not me. 
Fool that I was, I could not mind my 
own business.” 

So Mrs Costobell was not flirting 
with the man who suffered on her ac- 
count. It is a regrettable but true 
statement that Iris would willingly 
have hugged Mrs Costobell at that 
moment. She walked on air during 
the next half hour of golden silence, 
and Jenks did not remind her that 
they were passing the gruesome Valley 
of Death. 

Round Europa Point, the sailor’s 
eyes were fixed on their immediate 
surroudings, but Iris gazed dreamily 
ahead. Hence it was that she was the 
first to cry in amazement 

“A boat! See, there! On the rocks!” 

There was no mistake. A ship’s 
boat was perched high and dry on the 
north side of the cape. Even as they 
scrambled toward it Jenks understood 
how it had come there. When the 
Sirdar parted amidships the after sec- 
tion fell back into the depths beyond 
the reef, and this boat must have 
broken loose from its davits and been 
«riven ashore here by the force of the 
western current. Was it intact? 
Could they escape? Was this ark 
stranded on the island for’ their 


but ventured a 





benefit? If it were seaworthy, whither 
should they steer—to those islands 
whose blue outlines were visible on 


the horizon? 

These and a hundred other ques- 
tions coursed through his brain dur- 
ing the race over the rocks, but a'l 
such wild speculations were promptly 
settled when they reached the craft, 
for the keel and the whole of tho 
lower timbers were smashed into 
matchwood. 

But there were stores on board. 
Jenks remembered that Captain Ross’s 
foresight had: secured the provision- 
ing of all the ship’s boats soon after 
the first wild rush to steady the vessel 
after the propeller was lost. Masts, 
sails, oars, seats—all save two water 
casks—had gone; but Jenks, with 
eager hands, unfastened the lockers, 
and here he found a good supply of 
tinned meats and biscuits. They had 
barely recovered from the excitemenr 
of this find when the sailor noticea 
that behind thd rocks on which the 
craft was firmly lodged lay a small 
natural basin full of salt water, re- 
plenished and freshened by the spray 
«t every gale, and completely shut 
ot from all seaward access. 

It was not more than four feet 
dvep, beautifully carpeted with sand, 
and secluded by rocks on all sides. 
Not the tiniest crab or fish was to be 


seen. It provided an ideal bath. 
Tris was overjoyed. She pointed 


toward their habitation. 

“Mr Jenks,” she said, “I will be with 
you at teatime.” 

He gathered all the tins he was able 
to carry and strode off, enjoining her 
to fire her revolver if for the slightest 
reason she wanted assistance, and giv- 
ing a parting warning that if she de- 
laved too long he would come and 
shout to her. 

“I wonder,” said the girl to herself, 
watching his retreating figure, “what 
he is afraid of. Surely bv this time 
wo have exhausted the unpleasant 
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The Wings of the Morning 


An account of the amazing adventures which befell a man and a girl who 
after shipwreck find themselves on an uninhabited South Sea island 
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By LOUIS TRACY 








surprises of the island. Anyhow, now 
for a sipash!” 

She was hardly in the water before 
she began to be afraid on account of 
Jenks. Suppose anything happened 
to him whilst she was thoughtlessly 
enjoying herself here. So strongly 
did the thought possess her that she 
hurriedly dressed again and ran off to 
find him. 

He was engaged in fastening a num- 
ber of bayonets transversely to a long 
piece of timber. 

“What are you doing that 
sho asked. 

“Why did you return so soon? Did 
anything alarm you?” 

“T thought you might get into mis- 
chief,”’ she confessed. 

“No. On the other hand, J am try- 
ing to make trouble for any unwel- 
come visitors,” he replied. “This is 
a barricade, which I intend to set up 
in front of our cave in case we are 
compelled to defend ourselves against 
an attack by savages. With = this 
barring the way they cannot rush the 
position.” 

She sighed. Rainbow Island was a 
wild spot after all. Did not thorns 
and briers grow very close to the gates 
of Eden? 


Watering the Pitcher Plant 


On the nineteenth day of their resi- 
dence on the island the sailor climbed, 
as was his invariable habit, to the 
Summit Rock, whilst Iris prepared 
break fast. At this early hour the 
horizon was as clearly cut as the rim 
of a sapphire. He axamined the whole 
are of the sea with his glasses, but 
not a sail was in sight. According to 
his calculations, the growiny anxiety 
as to the fate of the Sirdar must long 
ere this have culminated in the dis- 
patch from Hong Kong or Singapore 
of a special search vessel, whilst 
British warships in the China sea 
would be warned to keep a close look- 
out for any traces of the steamer, to 
visit all islands on their route, and to 
question fishermen whom they en- 
countered. So help might come any 
day, or it might be long deferred. He 
could not pierce the future, and it was 
useless to vex his soul with question- 
ings as to what might happen next 


for?” 


week. The great certainty of the hour 
was Iris—the blue-eyed, smiling 
divinity who had come into his life— 
waiting for him down there beyond 
the trees, waiting to welcome him 
with a sweet-voiced greeting; and he 
knew, with a fierce devouring joy, that 
her cheek would not pale nor her lip 
tremble when he announced that at 
least another sun must set before the 
expected relief reached them. 

He replaced the glasses in their 
ease and dived into the wood, giving 
a@ passing thought to the fact that the 
wind, after blowing steadily from the 
south for nearly a week, had veered 
round to the northeast during the 
night. Did the change portend a 
storm? Well, they were now pre- 
pared for all such eventualities, and 
he had not forgotten that they pos- 
sessed, among other treasures, a box 
of books for rainy days. And a rainy 
day with Iris for company! What 
gale that ever blew could offer such 
compensation for enforced idleness? 

The morning sped in uneventful 
work. Iris did not neglect her cher- 
ished pitcher plant. After luncheon 
it was her custom now to carry a dish- 
ful of water to its apparently arid 
roots, and she rose to fulfill her self- 
imposed task. 

“Let me help you,” said Jenks. “I 
am not very busy this afternoon.” 

“No, thank you. I simply won't 
allow you to touch that shrub. The 
dear thing looks quite glad to see me. 
It drinks up the water as greedily as 
a thirsty animal.” 

“ven a cabbage has a heart, Miss 
Deane.” 

She laughed merrily. “I do believe 
you are offering me a compliment,” 
she said. “I must indeed have found 
favor in your eyes.” 

He had schooled himself to resist 
the opening given by this class of re- 
tort, so he turned to make some cor- 
rections in the scale of the sun dial 
he had constructed, aided therein by 
daily observations with the sextant 
left by former inhabitant of the cave. 

Iris had been gone perhaps five 
minutes when he heard a_ distant 
shriek, twice repeated, and then there 
came faintly to his ears his own 
name, not “Jenks,” but “Robert,” in 

















E’RE growing old, | guess, 
old horsé, 
Our race is almost run; 
My hair is white, your mane is thm, 
But my, the work we've done! 
You've helped me earn my daily bread, 
We've tilled the soil together, 
You ne'er complained at snow or rain 


Or any kind of weather. 


We've done our duty by mankind 
And we deserve no blame ; 

Our day has passed, the sun hangs low, 
Since we've grown old and lame. 





A DUMB FRIEND 


You knew my footsteps when I came, 
You whinnied soft and low; 


You knew my voice and followed me 
When I would come and go. 


My wife and children loved you, 
You were gentle as could be. 
They are gone but not forgotten, 
And you're all that's left to me; 
So we'll jog along together— 
Of all else I am bereft— 
And I'll always keep you, Dobbin, 
For you're all that I have left. 


—J. Walter Briggs. 











the girl’s voice. Something terrible 
had happened. It was a cry of su- 
preme distress. Mortal agony or over- 
whelming terror alone could wring 
that name from her lips. Precisely 
in such moments this man acted with 
the decision, the unerring judgment, 
the instantaneous acceptance of great 
risk to accomplish great results, that 
marked him out as a born soldier. 

He rushed into the house and 
snatched from the rifle rack one of 
the six Lee-Metfords reposing there 
in apple-pie order, each with a filled 
magazine attached and a cartridge al- 
ready in position. 

Then he ran, with long, swift 
strides, not through the trees, where 
he could see nothing, but toward the 
beach, whence, in forty yards, the 
place where Iris probably was would 
become visible. 

At once he saw her, struggling in 
the grasp of two  ferocious-looking 
Dyaks, one, by his garments, a per- 
son of consequence, the other a half 
naked savage, hideous and repulsive 
in appearance. Around them seven 
men, armed with guns and parangs, 
were dancing with excitement. 

Iris’s captors were endeavoring to 
tie her arms, but she was a strong 
and active Englishwoman, with mus- 
cles well knit by the constant labor 
of recent busy days and a frame de- 
veloped by years of horse riding and 
tennis playing. The pair evidently 
found her a tough handful, and the 
inferior Dyak, either to stop her 
screams—for she was shrieking 
“Robert, come to me!” with all her 
might—or to stifle her into submis- 
sion, roughly placed his huge hand 
over her mouth, 

These things the sailor noticed in- 
stantly. Some men, brave to rash- 
ness, ready as he to give his life to 
save her, would have raced madly 
over the intervening ground, scarce a 
furlong, and attempted a heroic com- 
bat of one against nine. 

Not so Jenks. 


Iris’s Captors 


With the methodical exactness of 
the parade ground he settled down on 
one knee and leveled the rifle. At that 
range the Lee-Metford bullet travels 
practically point blank. Usually it is 
deficient in “stopping” power, but he 
had provided against this little draw- 
back by notching all the cartridges in 
the six rifles after the effective man- 
ner devised by an expert named 
Thomas Atkins during the Tirah cam- 
paign, 

None of the Dyaks saw him. All 
were intent on the sensational prize 
they had secured, a young and beau- 
tiful white woman so contentedly 
roaming about the shores of this 
Fetish island. With the slow speed 
advised by the Roman philosopher, 
the backsight and foresight of the 
Lee-Metford came into line with the 
breast of the coarse brute clutching 
the giri’s face, 

Then something bit him above the 
heart and simultaneously tore half of 
his back into fragments. He fell, with 
a queer sob, and the others turned to 
face this unexpected danger. 

Iris, gknowing only that she was 
free from that hateful grasp, wrenche:! 
herself free from the chief’s hold, an:! 
ran with all her might along the 
beach, to Jenks and safety. 

Again, and yet again, the rifle gavo 
its short, sharp snarl, and two more 
Dyaks collapsed on the’ sand. Six 
were left, their leader being still un- 
consciously preserved from death by 
the figure of the flying girl, 

A fourth Dyak dropped. 

The survivors, cruel savages but rot 
cowards, unslung their guns. The 
sailor, white-faced, grim, with an un- 
pleasant gleam in his deep-set eyes 


and a lowér jaw protruding, noticed 
their preparations. 
“To the left!’ he shouted. “Run 


toward the trecs!” 

Iris heard him and strove to obey. 
But her strength was failing her, and 
she staggered blindly. After a few 
despairing efforts she lurched feebly 
to her knees, and tumbled face down- 
ward on the broken coral that haa 
tripped her faltering footsteps. 

Jenks was watching her, watching 
the remaining Dyaks, from whom a 
spluttering volley came, picking out 
his quarry with the murderous ease 
of a terrier in a ratpit. Something 
like a bee in a violent hurry hummed 
past his ear, and a rock near his right 
foot was struck a tremendous blow 
hy an unseen agency. He liked this. 
It would be a battle, not a battue. 

The fifth Dyak crumpled into the 
distortion of death, and then their 
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leader took deliberate aim at the 
kneeling marksman who threatened to 
wipe him and his band out of ex- 
istence, But his deliberation, though 
skillful, was too profound. The sailor 
fired first, and was professionally as- 
tonished to see the gaudily attired in- 
dividual tossed violently backward for 
many yards, finally pitching headlong 
to the earth. Had he been charged 
by a bull in full career he could not 
have been more utterly discomfited. 
The incident was sensational but inex- 
plicable. 

Yet another member of the band 
was prostrated ere the two as yet 
unscathed thought fit to beat a re- 
treat. This they now did with celerity, 
but they dragged their chief with 
them. It was no part of Jenks’s pro- 
gram to allow them to escape. He 
aimed again at the man nearest the 
trees. There was a sharp click and 
nothing more. The cartridge was a 
misfire. He hastily sought to eject 
it, and the rifle jammed. These little 
accidents will happen, even in a good 
weapon like the Lee-Metford, 

Springing to his feet with a yell 
he ran forward. The flying men 
caught a glimpse of him and ac- 
celerated their movements. Just as 
he reached Iris they vanished among 
the trees. 

Slinging the rifle over his shoulder, 
he picked up the girl in his arms. 
She was conscious, but breathless. 
“You are not hurt?” he gasped, his 
eyes blazing into her face with an 
intensity that she afterward remem- 
bered as appalling. 

“No,” she whispered. 

“Listen,” he continued in labored 
jerks. “Try and obey me—exactly. 
I will carry you—to the cave. Stop 
there. Shoot anyone you see- till 
I come.” 

She heard him wonderingly. Was 
he going to leave her, now that he 
had her safetly clasped to his breast? 
Impossible! Ah, she understood. 
Those men must have landed in a 
boat. He intended to attack them 
again. He was going to fight them 
singie-handed, and she would not 
know what happened to him until it 
was all over. Gradually her vitality 
returned. She almost smiled at the 
fantastic conceit that she would de- 
sert him. 

Jenks placed her on her feet at 
the entrance to the cave. 


The End of the Fight 


“You understand,” he cried, 
without waiting for an answer, ran 
to the house for another rifle. This 
time, to her amazement, he darted 
back through Prospect Park toward 
the south beach. The sailor knew 
that the Dyaks had landed at the 
sandy bay Irish had christened Smug- 
gier’s Cove. They were acquainted 
with the passage through the reef 
and came from the distant islands. 
Now they would endeavor to escape 
by the same channel. They must be 
Prevented at all costs. 

He was right. As they came out 
into the open he saw three men, 
not two, pushing off a large sampan. 


and 


One of them, mirabile dictu, was the 
chief. Then Jenks understood that 
his bullet had hit the lock of the 


Dyak’s uplifted weapon, with the re- 
sult already described. By a miracle 
he had escaped. 

He coolly prepared to slay the 
three of them with the same calm 
purpose that distinguished the open- 
ing phase of this singularly one-sided 
conflict. The distance was much 
greater, perhaps 800 yards from the 
point where the boat came into view. 
He knelt and fired. He judged that 
the missile struck the craft between 
the trio. 

“TJ didn’t allow for the sun ca the 
side of the foresight,” he said. “Or 
perhaps I am a bit shaky after the 
Tun. In any event they can’t go far.” 

A hurrying step on the coral be- 
hind him caught his ear. Instantly 
he sprang up and faced about—to 


see Iris. 
“They are escaping,” she said. 
“No fear of that,” he’ replied, 


turning away from her. 

“Where are the others?” 

“Dead!” 

“Do you mean that you killed 
RMearly all those men?” 
as of them. There were nine in 

He knelt again, lifting the riue. {ris 
threw herself on her knees by his 
side. There was something aw ul to 
her in this chill and businesslike 
declaration of a fixed purpose. 

“Mr Jenks,” she said, clasping her 
hands in an agony of entreaty, “do 
not kili more men for my sake!” 

“For my own sake, then,” he 
growled, annoyed at the interruption, 
as the sampan was afloat. 

“Then I ask you for God’: sake 
mot to take another life. What you 
have already done was unavoidable, 
perhaps right. This is murder!” 

He iowered his weapon and looked 
at her. 

“If those men get away they will 
bring back a host to avenge their 
comrades — and secure you,” he 
added. 

“It may be the will of Providence 
for such a thing te happen. Yet I 
implore you to spare them.” 

He piaced the rifle on the sand and 
raised her tenderly, for she had 
Fielded to a paroxysm of tears, Not 


another word did either of them 
speak in that hour. The large tri- 
angular sail of the sampan was now 
bellying out in the south wind. A 
figure stood up in the stern of the 
boat and shook a menacing arm at 
the couple on the beach. 

It was the Malay chief, cursing 
them with the rude eloquence of his 
barbarous tongue. And Jenks well 
knew what he was saying. 

They looked long and steadfastly 
at’ the retreating boat. Soon it 
diminished to a mere speck on the 
smooth sea. The even breeze kept 
its canvas taut, and the sailor knew 
that no ruse was intended—the Dyaks 
were flying from the island in fear 
and rage. They would return with 
a force sufficient to insure the wreak- 
ing of their vengeance. 

That he would again encounter 
them at no distant date Jenks had no 
doubt, whatever. They would land in 
such numbers as to render any re- 
sistance difficult and a _ prolonged 
defence impossible. Would help come 
first?—a distracting question to which 


definite answer could not be given. 
The sailor’s brow frowned in deep 
lines; his brain throbbed now with 


an anxiety singularly at variance with 
his cool demeanor during the fight. 
He was utterly unconscious that his 
left arm encircled the shoulder of 
the girl until she gentiy disengaged 
herself and said appealingly— 
“Please, Mr Jenks, do not be angry 


with me. I could not help it. If 
cou'd not bear to see you shoot 
them.” 


Then he abruptly awoke the 
realities of the moment. 


“Come,” he said, his drawn fea- 


to 
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THE GARDEN 


Along the garden’s sunlit wall, 
The climbing rose vines cling. 

And peeping fern and daffodil 
Await the lagging spring. 


For a hush of mystic silence 
Enwraps the waiting earth, 

And it soon shall glow and waken, 
A miracle of birth. 


And I’m dreaming of a garden, 
In Judah’s land afar, 

That is waiting under sunshine, 
And waiting under star. 


Oh blessed, thrice blessed garden, 
Wherein the Master trod, 

Do you feel once more His presence 
Thro’ all your pulsing sod? 


Do you know Him in the waking, 
Of bud and bloom and grass, 
And lean as 1 to harken 
His footsteps as they pass? 


see. All depended on the girl's 
strength. If she gave way now—if, 
instead of taking instant measures 
for safety, he were called upon to 
nurse her through a fever—the out- 
look became not only desperate but 
hopeless. 

And, whilst he bent his brows in 
worrying thought. the color was re- 
turning to Iris’s cheeks, and natural 
buoyancy to her step. It is the fault 
of all men to underrate the marvel- 
ous courage and constancy of woman 
in the face of difficulties and trials. 
Jenks was no exception to the rule. 

‘You do not ask me for any ac- 
count of my adventures,” she said 
quietly, after watching his perplexed 
expression in silence for some time. 


Preparations 

Her tone almost startled him, its 
unassumed cheerfulness was so un- 
looked for. 

“No,” he answered. “I thought 
you were too overwrought to talk of 
them at present.” 

“Overwrought! Not a bit of it! I 
was dead beat with the struggle and 
with screaming for you, but please 
don’t imagine that I am going to 
faint or treat you to a display of 
hysteria now that all the excitement 
has ended. I admit that I cried a 
little when you pushed me aside on 
the beach and raised your gun to fire 
at those poor wretches flying for 
their lives. Yet perhaps I was 
wrong to hinder you.” 

“You were wrong,” 
terrupted. 

“Then you should not have heeded 
me. No, I don’t mean that. You al- 
ways consider me first, don’t you? No 


he gravely in- 
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tures relaxing into a wonderfully 
pleasing smile. “We will return to 
our castle. We are safe for the re- 
mainder of this day, at any rate.”’ 

Something must be said or done 
to reassure her. She was still griev- 
ously disturbed and he naturally 
ascribed her agitation to the horror 
of her capture. He dreaded a com- 
plete collapse if any furth r alarms 
threatened at once. Yet he was al- 
most positive—though search alone 
would set at rest the last misgiving 
—that only one sampan had visited 
the island. Evidently the Dyaks 
were unprepared as he for the events 
of the preceding half hour. They 
were either visiting the island to 
procure turtle and beche-de-mer or 
had merely called there en route to 
some other destination, and the 
change in the wind had unexpectedly 
compelled them to put ashore. Be- 
yond all doubt they must have been 
surprised by the warmth of the re- 
ception they encountered. 

Probably, when he went to Summit 
Rock that morning, the savages had 
lowered their sail and were steadily 
paddling north against wind and 
current. The most careful scrutiny 
of the sea would fail to reveal them 
beyond a distance of six or seven 
miles at the utmost. 

After landing in the hidden bay on 
the south side, they crossed the is- 
land through the trees instead of 
taking the more natural open way 
along the beach. Why? The fact 
that he and Iris were then passing 
the grownover tract leading to the 
Valiey of Death instantly determined 
this point. The Dyaks knew of this 
affrighting hollow, and would not ap- 
proach any nearer to it than was 
unavoidable. Could he twist this 
circumstance to advantage if {Iris 
and he were still stranded there 
when the superstitious sea-rovers 
next put in an appearance? He 


matter what I ask you to do you en- 
deavor to please me, even when you 
know all the time that I am acting 
or speaking foolishly.” 

The unthinking naivete of her words 
sent the blood coursing wildly 
through his veins. 

“Never mind,” she went on with 
earnest simplicity. “God has been 
very good to us. I cannot believe 
that He has preserved us from so 
many dangers to permit us to perish 
miserably a few hours, or days, be- 
fore help comes. And I do want to 
tell you exactly what happened.” 

“Then you shall,” he answered. 
“But first drink this.” They had 
reached their camping-ground, and 
he hastened to procure a small 
quantity of brandy. 

She swallowed the 
protesting moue. She 
mo such adventitious 
said. 

“All right,” commented Jenks. 
you don’t want a drink, I do.” 

“TI can quite believe it,” she re- 
torted. ‘Your case is very different. 
I knew the men would not hurt me— 
after the first shock of their appear- 
amce had passed, I mean—TI also 
knew that you would save me. But 
you, Mr Jenks, had to do the fighting. 
You were called upon to rescue 
precious me. Good _ gracious! No 
wonder you were excited.” 

The sailor mentaily expressed his 
inability to grasp the complexities of 
feminine nature, but Iris. rattled 
on 

“{ carried my tin of water to the 
pitcher-piant, and was listening to 
the greedy roots gurgling away for 
dear life, when suddenly four men 
sprang out from among the trees 
and seized my arms before I could 
reach my revolver.” 

“Thank Heaven you faiied.” 

“You think that if I had fired at 
them they would have retaliated. 


spirit with a 
really needed 
support, she 


“If 





Yes, especially if I had hit the chief. 
But it was he who ins y gave 
some order, and I suppose it meant 
that they were not to hurt me. Asa 
matter of fact, they seemed to be 
quite as much astonished as I was 
alarmed. But if they could hold my 
hands they could not stop my voice 


80 readily. Oh! didn’t I yell?” 
“You did.” 
“I suppose you could not hear me 


distinctly ?”’ 

“Quite distinctly.” 

“Every word?” 

et Na 

She bent to pick some leaves and 
bits of dry grass from her dress. 
“Well, you know,” she continued 
rapidly, “in such moments one cannot 
choose one’s words. I just shouted 
the first thing that came into my 
head.” 

“And I,” he said, “picked up the 
first rifle I could lay hands on. Now. 
Miss Deane, as the affair has ended 
so happily, may I venture to ask you 


to remain in the cave until I re- 
turn?” 
“Oh please——” she began, 
“Really, I must insist. I would 


not leave you if it were not quite 
imperative. You cannot come with 
me.”’ 

He thought it best to go along 
Turtle Beach to the cove, and thence 
follow the Dyaks’ trail through the 
wood, as this line of advance would 
entail practically a complete circuit 


of the island. He omitted no pre- 
cautions in his advance. Often he 
stopped and listened intently. 
Whenever he doubled a _ point or 
passed among the trees he crept 
bac: and peered along the way he 


had come, to see if any durking foes 
were breaking shelter behind Lim. 

The marks on the sand proved that 
only one sampan had been beached. 
Thence he found nothing of svecial 
interest until he came upon the 
chief's gun, lying close to the trees 
on the north side. It was a very 
ornamental weapon, a muzzle-loader. 
The stock was inlaid with gold and 
ivory, and the piece had _ evidently 
been looted from some mandarin’s 
junk surprised and sacked in a foray. 

The lock was smashed by the im- 
pact of the Lee-Metford bullet, but 
close investigation of the triggerguard, 
and the discovery of certain unmis- 
takable evidences on the beach, 
showed that the Dyak leader had lost 
two if not three fingers of his right 
hand. 

“So he has something more than 
his passion to nurse,””’ mused Jenks. 
“That at any rate is fortunate. He 
will be in no mood for further enter- 
prise for some time to come.” 


Taking Stock 


He dreaded lest any of the Dyaks 
should be only badly wounded and 
likely to live. It was an actual re- 
lief to his nerves to find that the im- 
provised Dumdums had done their 
work too well to permit anxiety on 
that score. On the principle that « 
“dead Injun is a good Injun” these 
Dyaks were good Dyaks. 

He gathered the guns, swords and 
krisses of the slain, with all their un- 


couth belts and ornaments. In pur- 
suance of a vaguely defined plan of 
action he also divested som®é of the 


men of tueir coarse garments, and 
collected six queer-looking hats, 
shaped like inverted basins. These 
things he placed in a heap near the 
pitcher-plants. Thenceforth, for half 
an hour, the placid surface of the 
lagoon was disturbed by the black 
dorsal fins of many sharks. 

To one of the sailor's temperament 


there was nothing revolting in the 
concluding portion of his task. He 
had a God-given right to live. It was 


his paramount duty. remitted only by 
death itself, to endeavor to save Iris 
from the indescribable fate from 
which no power could rescue her if 
ever she fell into the hands of thes 
vindictive savages. Therefore it was 
war between him and them, war to the 
bitter end, war with no humane miti- 
gation of its horrors and penalties, 
the last dread arbitrament of man 
forced to adopt the methods of the 
tiger. 

His guess at the weather condi- 
tions heralded by the change of 
wind was right. As the two partook 
of their evening meal the complain- 
ing surf lashed the reef, and the 
tremulous branches of the taller trees 
voiced the approach of a gale. A 
tropical storm, not a typhoon, but a 
belated burst of the periodic rains, 
deluged the island before midnight. 
Hours earlier Iris retired, utterly 
worn by the events of the day. Need- 
less to say, there was no singing that 
evening. The gale chanted a wild 
melody in mournful chords, and the 
noise of the watery downpour on the 
tarpaulin roof of Belle Vue Castle 
was such as to render conversation 
impossible, save in wearying shouts. 

Luckily, Jenks’ carpentry was 
effective, though rough. ‘The build- 
ing was water-tight, and he had 
ealked every crevice with unraveled 
rope until Iris’s apartment was free 
from the tiniest draft. 

{To Be Continued.] 





I find earth not gray but rosy, 
Heaven not grim but fair of hup, 
Do I stoop? I piuck a posy. 
Do I stand and stare? ll’s Bigs 
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CHARLES FARRINGTON 
Once when my days went gayly on 
Among the roses, not a thorn, 
careless life passed swiftly by- 
Dear Lord I sigh, 
for then it was I feared to die. 


Kx. 


But when much sorrow, 
Made every toilsome day the same, 
My broken spirit then did grieve— 
Dear Lord forgive, 


care and pain 


For then it was I feared to live 

Then did I find God's only Son 

And learned from Him how viectory’s 
won, 

To live for Him each day IL try- 

Dear Lord I cry, 

1 fear not now to live or die! 





Appetizing Spring Pickle 


VIRGINIA CARTER LE! 

Many housewives at this season of 
the year find their stock of pickles, 
prepared last fall, running low; and 
think regretfully when ‘cold meat 
night’’ comes around of how they 
would relish some of those_ spicy 
commodities, which formerly graced 
the storeroom shelves. Very good 
and appetizing pickles may be made, 
however, even at this season if the 
year. In fact, some of them are such 
close rivals to the usual pickles pre- 
pared in the autumn, that the house- 
wife will welcome them for their 
own merits alone. 

The receipts for the two followin; 
can be very highly recommended, the 
frst being a southern delicacy that 
comes from a New Orleans house- 
keeper : 

SWEET PICKLE RELISH — The in- 
#redients required are one dozen salt 
Pickles (these may be purchased at 
almost any grocery store for 1 cent 
each), one pound of light brown 
sugar, a spice bag containing eight 


whole cloves, one tablespoon of whole 


alispice and two sticks of cinnamon, 
broken initio small pieces; about one 
pint of cider vinegar and a quarter 
of a pound of seeded taisins. Cut 
the pickle in slices one inch thick. 
Place the pickles, raisins and sugar 
in a stone crock and let them re- 
main overnight. In the morning, 
drain off a little of the watery liquid 
(not the sugar),turn into a preserv- 
ing kettle, cover with the cider vine- 
gar and add the spice bag. Boil for 
15 minutes, then remove the pickles 
and co8k down the syrup with th 
raisins until it is as thick as honey. 
Return the pickles to the syrup, let 
it all boil up once more and seal in 
self-sealing jars, the same as pre- 


served fruit. This delicious pickle will 
keep for a long time. 

APPLE GINGER CONSERVE—Use 
juicy apples for this relish. 
-cut the apples into eighths. Place 
them in a large granite ware kettle, 
arranging them in layers and sprinkle 
each layer generously with brown 
sugar. Then add to each quart of the 


tart, 
Pare and 
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I Fear Not Now to Live or Die 


fruit is 
Then skim 
down the 
Seal boiling 
in the same 
the previous 


until the 
broken. 
and boil 


Simmer 
tender, but not 
out the apples 
syrup until quite thick. 
hot in air-tight jars, 
manner as directed 
recipe. 

SPICED PEACHES FROM DRIED FRUIT— 
Soak the peaches overnight, then 
drain, and to five pounds of the fruit 


point. 


in 





use two pounds of sugar, one-quar- 
ter of an ounce of cinnamon, the 
same quality of cloves and mace and 
one quart of vinegar. Put the vine- 
var in aw preserving kettle with the 
sugar and the spices, tied in a small 
cheese cloth bag. Simmer the syrup 
for 15 minutes, then put in the 
peaches and cook until they are ten- 
der. Watch them carefully and stir 
frequently to prevent scorching. Seal 
in air-tight jars. 

CABBAGE PICKLE — Take _ sufficient 
cabbages (small, compact heads are 
best for pickles), to fill a two-gallon 
jar. Quarter and tie up the heads 
to prevent the leaves from falling 
apart, and cook in salted water until 
almost tender. Drain and when cold, 
press out all the brine. Next cover 
completely with cider vinegar and al- 
low it to stand for’ several days. 
When ready to make the pickle, take 

gallon of fresh vinegar in which 
boil two ounces of turmeric, two 
ounce of cinnamon, a few pieces of 
sliced vinger root, one-quarter of a 
pound of white mustard seed, one 
ounce of celery seed, two pounds of 
brown sugur and half a ecupful of 
made mustard. Squeeze the cabbage 
carefully out of the first vinegar and 
remove the twine, replace in the 


crock and pour over it the boiling hot 
spiced and sweetened vinegar. The 
pickle will be fit to use in two weeks. 
The secret of making good cabbage 
pickle is to cook the vegetable suffi- 
ciently. 





Helping Hetty 
ANNA E. BLEY 
and Grace 
Hetty 
Caroline and Tom 
piazza steps in 


XN—Ease 


“Yes,” remarked one even- 
ing when she and 
were sitting on the 
the twilight watching the fireflies be- 
«inning to twinkle among Hetty’s 
beds of old-fashioned flowers, ‘‘Grand- 
father was a young looking man at 
cig htv-three.” 
“And remained 
added Tom. 
— suppose 


peared 


active to the last,” 


he ap- 
Caro- 


that was why 
young” volunteered 
line. “I have often noticed that 
people who are naturally’ brisk in 
their movements’ invariably seem 
young for their age.” 

“Yes, particularly if they 
themselves erect,” agreed Hetty. 

“Now, you’ve hit it,” put in her 
brother, “but precious few, especially 
eirls, know how to walk.” 

“Is that so?” queried 
mischievously. 


carry 


Caroline 


prepared fruit (after paring and cut- “Present company always ex- 
ting) the grated yellow rind of one cepted,’ apologized Tom, and _ then 
lemon, a small cup of chopped pre- continued, “At school they used to 
served ginger and suflicient vinegar to teach us to stand chin up, chest out, 
barely cover the fruit. Allow the ap- houlders back, but not stiffly. Then 
ples to stand overnight, and in the the abdomen falls into place and the 
morning place over a moderate fire lungs get full benefit of the air 
and bring very slowly to the boiling breathed into them.” 
eS ae 













Cream Crash Pillow, Scarf 
and Pincushion, Embroidery 


in Pinks, Greens and Blues 
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“I do hate a man with a_ corpo- 
rosity,”” commented Hetty. 
“And I do hate a_ girl clumping 


along on her heels and swinging her 
arms,” retorted Tom. 

“Now, children,” rebuked Caroline 
laughing, “neither one of you has 
any reason to complain.” 

“*“Well, Tom had better look out 
if he keeps on taking two helpings 
of apple dumplings, and that’s all 
I've got to say,’’ warned Hetty. 

“It all depends upon who makes 
them,” Tom explained pointedly. 
“Carrie's are food for the gods.” 

“There was a girl at our office,” 
said Caroline ignoring the compli- 
ment and hastening to change the 
subject, “who had the most beautiful 
walk you ever saw. All the other 
girls admired it and were just a 
trifle envious. One day when she was 
feeling kindly toward the world in 
general, she gave us the secret.” 

“What was it?” broke in Hetty 
breathlessly. 

“Just this. 
mentally hummed a 
walked in time to it. 


When walking, she 
bit of music and 
The habit grew 


upon her and she unconsciously al- 
ways moved to rhythm, sometimes 
io a little waltz, sometimes to a 
song.” 

‘That explains why dancers _in- 
variably have a graceful carriage,” 
observed Tom. ‘They are so ac- 
customed to fit their steps to music 
that their movements become rhyth- 
mic without effort. 

‘Then anyone might acquire a 


beautiful carriage?’ questioned Hetty. 

“Except the stout woman I once 
saw mincing along in little French 
heeled slippers,” laughed Tom. “T 
shall never forget the sight.” 

“Which brings out the point,” 
plemented Caroline, “that in order to 
appear at our best, we should not be 
like Cinderella’s wicked stepsisters 
and try to squeeze our feet into 
shoes too small for us.” 

‘There you go, Carrie, moralizing 
as usual,” teased Hetty. “All this 
improving conversation deserves one 
of your famous lemonades, Tom,” 
he suggested delicately. 

‘Nuf sed,’”’ replied her 
and forthwith disappeared 
house. 

“Apropos of what 
continued Carrie, 
grow awkward 
dolence.”’ 

“As for instance?” 

“Allowing themselves 
into chairs with their 
cdrooped forward and sitting 
knee thrown over the other, 
far .from a ladylike pose. 

“And that reminds me,” assev- 
erated Hetty, “we girls are often too 
thoughtless about getting on and off 
street cars and in and out of car- 
riages. With a little care, we could 
displiy less stocking and avoid un- 
pleasant comments.” 

“That is true and blessings 
person who has brought about fuller 
skirts and thicker waists. How any- 
one could appear at ease or graceful 
in a peek-a-boo waist or in a slit 
skirt is beyond my ken,” declared 
Caroline. 

The tinkle of thin 
their ears, 

‘Hail to the 
as Tom, with 


sup- 


brother 
into the 


we were saying,’ 
“eirls sometimes 
just through in- 


‘slump’ 
shoulders 
with one 
which is 


to 


on the 


glasses fell upon 
chief,’”"’ sang Hetty 
an elaborate flourish, 
appeared in the doorway tray-laden. 
“Tom,” she asked a _ little later 
when they were sipping the ice-cold 
beverage, “do you remember what 
old Mrs Forsythe used to make her 
little granddaughter, Murial, do?’ 
“Don’t I though,’ he answered. 
“T can see the little thing now walk- 
ing up and down the long veranda 
every morning with her toes turned 
out and a book balanced upon her 
head.” 
“How 
mused 
will teach 
ever has 
the cat 
brothers 


the world has changed,” 
Caroline. “I suppose Muriel 
her granddaughters, if she 
any, to vault fences, skin 
and do anything else their 
do. 


” 





Crash Embroideries 


No material has been more popular 
this winter for fancywork than has 
the cream colored Saxon crash. The 


three designs illustrated on this page 
come stamped on this attractive fab- 
ric. The scarf number is No 212 §; 
the pillow is No 212 C; and the pin- 
cushion is No 212 P. The scarf is 
17 by 54 inches, the pillow 17 by 21 
inches, and the pincushion 4% by 10 
inches. The embroidery is very 
quickly done. Dainty blues, pinks 
and green shades in the French knot 
stitch with solid work are used. The 
flowers’are alternately pink and blue, 
each having a green dot in the center 
and yellow pistils. The row outside of 
the pistils is dark, while the outside 
circle of dots is in the lighter shade. 
The crash is durable and of a nice 
quality. We will send the scarf with 
enough fast color floss to work, post- 
paid, for 75 cents, the pillow with 
floss to work for 60 cents, and the pin- 
cushion with floss to work for 35 cents. 


Order by number from our Needle- 
work Department, care of this paper. 





Music is the poor man’s Parnassus. 
[Emerson. : 
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Waterproof Shoes 
E. B. HUGHES 


One of the problems in winter and 
spring, concerning the children, ig 
overshoes. They are go likely to bd 
forgotten, with the resultant coldg 
and coughs, if nothing worse. One 
wise mother of my acquaintance 
makes a_ practice of thoroughly 
waterproofing her children’s shoes, 
This has proved eminently satis- 
factory. The following is an excep« 
tionally good varnish: 

Hard paraffin, one part; costor oil, 
two parts; lampblack, one part. Meit 
together and apply to the shoes while 
warm. ‘They are thus rendered rain- 
proof, and the question of “rubbers” 
becomes less vital. 





Cleaning Patent Leather Shoes— 
When patent leather shoes become s@ 
muddy that it is necessary to wash 
them, try doing it with milk. Have 
on hand a large piece of dry flannel 
and wipe the milk off with it quickly 
before it dries. The leather will not 
Jose its luster as it would do if washed 
with water.—[F. C. K., Nebraska. 
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Little Miss Taylor had Potts Disease, a pr: - 
gressive, destructive disease of the spinal co'- 
umn, usually panpooutes, and often accompan- 
by paralysis. The trouble in 
“this case had been in cxistence 
three years when hermother 
Mrs. W.S. Taylor, R. F. D. 
No. 2 Clinton, Ind., brought 
the child to this Sanitarium, 
Feb. 22,1910. Atthat time, 
becauee of thediseaseand 
deformity of thespine, the 
child's head was forced 
forward—the chin in con- 
tact with her chest. 

‘This picture recently taken 
& shows her condition and ap- 

arance at thistime. Write 
i Sirs. Taylor. In the treat- 
i 2 ment of this case plaster 

ea paris was not used. The 
Pie Lain Orthopedic Sanitar- 
iumis a private institution, 
devoted exclusively to the trea- 
ment of crippled and deformed 
conditions, especially of children 
and young adults. 

Write us freely regarding Ciub 

Feet, Spinal Diseasesor Deform- 
ities, Infantile Peesiyee Le 4 
Disease, Bow Legs, Knock K: 
Wry Neck, ete. We will send 
you descriptive literature and 
advise you fully, Ex-patients 
as references everywhere. 


The McLain 
Orthopedic Sanitarium, 


995 Aubert Avenue, St. Louis, Mo. 
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. Samples 


ew York ‘styles in wall- apers--the most t be tifati 

Saree shown in many Z ears, Don't select your until yeu 

ave seen them. Beautify your entire zoheme and doftst tat small eoeke| 
Our remarkably low prices begin at 8¢ jouble roll. 


38c papers big room 


This big new book tells how you cando the 
work yourself quickly and easily, making 
the parlor, dining scom, bedrooms and 
hall brighter, chee entirel 
m’t misa these 96 orl nal patterna we |S 
bor 1 to send you free. qal ostal, yow he 
--just say, ‘Send Wall Peper + Books 













cE Prices 
a f=Ip | Save $5 to $23, 


Freight Paid—A Year’s Trial 
Save from $5 to $23 by buying direct from fact 

55 years’ reputation back of every stove. Our long 
experience and big output gives you a better stove 
or range at less cost. 


Gold Coin Stoves and Ranges 
Use one for a year---money refunded if it doesn’t 
prove absolutely satisfactory. We pay freight, 
guarantee safe delivery and send every stove ready 
toset up. Big Free Catalog—Send for it now. 
See why rlamroced features of Gold Coin Stoves 

you save fuel and bake better. Write today. 


GOLD COIN STOVE CO., ' 1 Oak St., Troy, N. ¥. 
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March 18, 1916 
Three Frocks 


Any one of the three models shown 
is a desirable pattern for t the woman 
planning a new dress. 

7559—Ladies’ Dress 


Cut in sizes 34 to 42 inches bust 
measure. The waist of this dress 


shows a little fullness in front, and at 


Geod Models for Wool or Cotton 
each shoulder there is a fancy tab 
Plain 


formed by extensions of the 





Goad Looking and Simple 





back. The collar is convertible and 
‘may be worn either high or low. The 
skirt has two gores. 
7534—Ladies’ Dress 

Cut in sizes 34 to 32 inches bust 
measure. This plain and practical 
frock has an untrimmed biouse with 
center front closing and with a wide, 
flat collar at the high neck. The skirt 
has three gores, high or normal waist- 
line and a front closing. 


7535—Ladies’ Dress 

Cut in sizes 34 to 42 inches bust 
measure. This pretty frock has 
sleeves and body cut in one piece, 
with a seam down the center of the 
back of the blouse. The closing is at 
the side of the front and the neck is 
tow, cut out in square outline or with 
a roll collar, The skirt has four 
ores. 

Price of any of the above patterns 
10 cents each. Order by number from 
our Pattern Department, care of this 
paper. 


Ill—Confidential Talks with Brides 


MRS AARON BUTLER 
‘The Financial Problem 

“Would you begin to talk about 
money matters during the honey- 
moon?” gasped a little bride at a 
club meeting when the subject of the 
wifes money was up for discussion. 

“Why. I never dreamea of such a 
thing! Amd I really have no need for 
money now. Mother provided me 
with a nice and complete outfit so I 
won't have to buy anything for a 
jong time.” Some of the women pres- 
ent could look back to just such ex- 
periences, though they were too re- 
served to bare family secrets, but with 
ene voice they declared that the hon- 
eymoon is exactly the time to settle 
this important question. 

Indeed, the financial problems should 
tbe svived before the honeymoon be- 
gins, but if it has not been talked over 
it should be settled at once. If the 
wife is to have the butter, egg and 
cream money it should be understood, 
and also it should be settled whether 
out of this she is expected to provide 
for ther personal wants and keep up 
the house. I know one country wife 
whose husband proudly boasts that his 
wife has the butter and egg money, 
but he fails to state that every article 
of furniture, the clothing for herself 
and the children, the utensils and the 
general upkeep of the house must 
ceme out of this modest sum. And 
another thing he fails to state is that 
he limits the number of hens she 
can keep and the cows he will feed. 

The trouble often lies in the fact 
that the bride has such a complete 











outfit that she does not require many 
clothes for several years, and the 
house, being new and fresh, needs no 
replenishing, so the young farmer 
thinks his wife will be able to man- 
age that way all her life, It isn't 
selfishness on the part of the hus- 
band, but positive ignorance, that 
makes many a home unhappy. 

In her zeal to be an economical 
housewife the young matron iets 
things go down-doewn-down until the 
entire house weeds replenishing at 
once. I have known young women to 
deliberately tear up beautiful under- 
wear to make the first baby outfit, 
thinking that by saving the cost of a 
few yards of material they are eco- 
nomical. {I know one bride who put 
on a beautifal and expense _tablile- 
cloth—a wedding gift—for everyday 
rather than buy a cheap one. She; 
wanted to be ecomomical so she wore 
out a thing that would have lasted a 
lifetime for best to save the cost of 
three yards of sixty-cent table linen. ' 

So the sensible and intelligent | 
young women are making sure of a; 
comfortable and fair allowance (for 
their new lives im the first delightful | 
days that follow the wedding cere- 
mony. it isn’t necessary to spend the 
money they receive but it is neces- 
sary to establish firmly in the mind of 
the young husband that they aces 
money quite as much as he does. n | 
some households the common oan 
book or check book answers every 
need. Personally, I like this way best, 
but there are other wives who want 
to know the limit of their allowance 
There is such an incentive to lay by 
a-little nest egg for emergencies where 
there is an allowance that the com- 
mon pocketbook never permits. 

This may all sound sordid and cal- 
culating to the bride in the first flush 
of her wedded happiness, but depend 
upon it, my dear, life is full of dreary 
prose as well as exquisite poetry. It 
is in your Own power to lay the foun- 
dation for a happy and successful fi- 
nancial future or to neglect this all- 
important thing. Sooner or later tha 
money question will intrude itself, and 
it never will be settled until it is set- 
tled with equal rights to both parties 
to the marriage contract. Sordid or 
not sordid much of the happiness of 
tle new home depends upon the solu- 
tion of this problem, so the sooner it is 
settled in the right way the better. 
It will take tart and patience and love 
to adjust everything exactly right, but 
it pays in the end. 


Underwear for the Small Girl 


The three patterns illustrated here 
are good models from which to make 
small daughter’s muslin underwear. 
They are easy to make and to iron. 

7119—Chiki’s Waist and Drawers 

Cut in sizes 2, 4, 6, 8 and 10 years, 
These garments are quite regulation, 
The waist is plain In front and closes 
in the back. It is reinforced at the 
belt where buttons are placed. The 
drawers are closed, opening at the 
side, and the petticoat is plainly 
gathered all around. 

6772—Children’s Combination 

Cut in sizes 2, 4, 6, 8, 10, 12 and 14 
years. This combination consists of 
an underwaist and a pair of drawers. 
The front of the drawers and the 
waist are in one piece. Insertion and 
edging trim the combination. Mus- 
lin, cambric and similar wash mate- 
rials are used for these garments. 

7456—Child’s Gertrude Petticoat 

Cut in sizes 2, 4, 6 and 8 years, 
Made on the order of a princess slip 
this garment may serve a double pur- 
pose and be made of color for use 
under transparent white materials, or 
in white as a petticoat. It has but two 
pieces, the front and the back, but- 
toned together at the shoulder and 
joined by an underarm seam, 

Price of any of the above patterns 
10 cents each. Order by mumber from 
our Pattern Department, care of this 
paper. 
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SUITS WHEN OTHERS DISAPPOINT 


“WHITE HOUSE” is a TRUE ooffee—typical in 





its absolute honesty of that “Auld Lang Syne” 
when folks bought coffee in good faith, and never 
a thought of being imposed upon entered their heads. 
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FINE, big, genuine Oak Kitchen Cabinet 

complete in every detail, at asaving of from $5048, 

Giass ——, op and a jong Jers, any coffee Jere. 

gtemtoam LF alo ist of o . coaveass ces 

are only expected = ced cabinets—yet we ask only 

. sq 695 5 For "This Beautiful 

KitchenCabinet 

Think of the work and time it will save you. Afterusing Re a 
‘ou'll wonder how in the world _you ever get along without 

Seat © price—only $16.95. Send for Free copy ae special pt 

8 ete description 


Jar today. Shows idustrations and gives com 
of this extraordinary cabinet bargain. Write today, 


YonljomeryWad Dept. D105 


Now York Saenge Kansas City Ft. Worth Portiand 
Write to the house most convenient. 
























416 pages 6 x 3}; inches 
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National Year Book 
Almanac and Encyclopedia 


for 1916 


** Bast book of the hind a, the home 
ever 


Order yours before 


Made tn U.8.A. 




































they are all gone 





Anelaborate description of the good things 
to be found within its covers is not possible 
in this space, but here is a brici digest 
which will give an idea of the wide range 
of subjects treated : 





QIGIMOOL AVIK TWNOLLYN YOR 


bee Events of 1915, including an account 

great world war, with chronology, 

eomieiice with Germany, 
matters of interest. 

Almanav Matter, showing celendars, astronomi- 
cal calculations, legal bolidays, ready refer- 
ence calendar for 200 years, etc. 

Asticies and Statistics on Such Timely Subjects 

as the Commission on Industrial halstions racing. Ot 
the League for National Defense. tho Hinguo  iformation and Statistics on Agr 
Tribunal, the United States Army and Navy, Manufacturing and Mining Industries. Potti- 
the Chamber of Commerca of the United cal Parties, and many other vital tivings. 
States, Boy Scouts of America, Camp Fire —,. Articles of cach state in the Union, 
Girls, Reclamation Servica. etc. of physical features. industrica, 
———_& etc., climate and history. 


Get a Copy for Yourself — Don’t Borrow Your Neighbor's 
35c Clip the coupon— fill out with your mame and address and mail 


Federal Laws im which ail! are vitally ioterested, 
such as Pure Ford, Interstate Commerce, 
Inceme Tax, Tariff. Bankrujtcr. Buonking 
and Currency, Coprright Laws. cir 

State Laws, such as Weman Suffrage. Marriage 
and Divorce, Hight-Hour Day, etc. 


and other 


icritural, 


with 35 cents to the office below and one of the 1916 National 
Year Book and Encyclopedia will be mailed—all charges prepaid. 


Our Subscribers and Readers can get it free 


sending in the coupon below with $1.00 for ayear’s Americas A griculturist 
w . and 3 two-cent stamps for postage on the book tsL0e t in alll.) 


(Cat on this Hine) 
—_— 
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Send your 
order TODAY 
and be sure | 
to use this 
Conpon 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 315 Fourth Ave , New York, N. Y. 
Inclosed find 35 cents. Send me one copy of the 
I accept the 1916 National Year Book all charges prepaid 
offer as < Inclosed find $1.06 for one year’s subscraption | | 
checked American Agriculturist and send ine one copy of 
the 1916 National Yeer Book, all charges p: cpad | 
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fhose Foolish Pussy Willows 
ANNIE WHEELER 
| think it very, very queer 
That when the days grow warm, 
And Mother puts my furs away 
To kecp them safe from harm, 
Those foolish pussy willows 
begin to take theirs out! 
Those foolish, foolish pussies 
Don’t know what.they’re about! 


BALCOMB 


Through many a bitter winter day 
And many a stormy night, 

They wore just litth brown kid gloves, 
So cold, and oh, so tight! 

But now they al) are carrying 

Their muffs of silver fox! 

How much more sensible 'twould be 

To pas them in a box! 





A Place for Everything 

IDA M. KIER 
BELIEVE T'll go, Aunt Clarissa; 
Belle wants me to come so bad,” 
Jessie remarked, as she finished 

reading her sister's urgent appeal. 

“- can help her with the children and 

housework for this summer, at least.” 


MES 


“Very well,” her aunt replied. “I 
can spare you if you want to go. I 
can imagine how much Belle needs 


you, for dear, dear me, such a house- 


keeper as she is—or isn't, I should 
say. When I stopped there between 
trains for a two hours’ visit last fall 
{ thought I had never seen such an 
untidy house in my life. Everything 
‘was topsy-turvy—here, there and 
everywhere. Dressers, stands, tables, 
and even chairs, looked as if they 
‘were reudy to move, and only awaited 
the signal to start. The little time I 
was in the kitchen I counted twenty- 
two different articles on top of the 
range. You'll have your hands full 
there.” 

“Well, I believe I shall be equal 
to it,” smiled Jessie. “T have a 


knack for straightening thanks 
to your training.” 

“Yes, and if I had brought Belle 
up she would be a different house- 
keeper.” 

“Poor 


up, 


have lots to 
says the children 


Selle. She must 
contend with. She 
are such troubles.” 
“There is where 
mistake,”’ interposed 


her 
Clarissa, 


making 
Aunt 


she is 


She regards them as troubles, and 
has taught them to regard themselves 
as such, when they should be helps. 
It is shocking.” 

“Leave it to me, auntie. [ will 
straighten ‘em out,” Jessie assured 
ner. 

if you can only decide where to 
begin,’’ and the older woman shook 
her head, doubtfully. 
oe Pd “ * ae 

“And this is little sister Jessie— 
grown into a young lady.” A. tall, 
languid looking, blonde woman 
greeted Jessie warmly, then held her 


off to look at her. “What a picture 
of health,” she cried. 
‘Yes,”’ laughed Jessie, “I have never 


heen sicl day of seventeen 


my 

















Pussy Willow ‘Time 
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coat 
chair 


She removed 
and hat, while Beile 
for her to sit down. 
Jessie's bright black eyes took in 
the room at a glance, and she thought 


vears.”” 


her light 
cleared a 


of Aunt Clarissa’s comment, as she 
noted the papers, books, cushions, 
articles or clothing, and things too 
numerous to mention, thrown pro- 
miscuously here and there. 

“T know there are all of seventy- 
two things on that dresser,’’ she was 
thinking, but Belle was talking. ‘The | 


house The chil- 
dren 


room 


is dreadfully torn up. 
do it. While I am busy in one 
they tear everything up io an- 
other. They are such bothers about 
making work. I suppose you and 
Aunt Clarissa never have your house 
out of order, but there are no chil- 
dren. That makes a difference.” 

At the time of Jessie’s visit she had 
not seen her sister for seven years. 
Their mother had died when Jessie 
was three, and Belle thirteen years 
old, and the two girls had gone to 
different states, to make their homes 
with relatives. Jessie, under Aunt 
Clarissa’s supervision, was given a 
strict course in cooking and house- 
keeping, while Belle lived with an 
invalid aunt, to whom she acted as 
companion, spending much of her 
time in travel. At the time of her 
marriage she knew little of the things 
which go to make up the housekeep- 
er’s life. 

Jessie’s first day was spent. in 
visiting with Belle, and in getting ac- 
quainted with the three children. 
Irene, the eldest, was a pretty girl of 
eight years, very blonde, and delicate, 


like her mother; Wayne, aged five, 
was a love of a boy, with his round, 
rosy face and dark ‘curls, while two- 


year-old Dick reminded Jessie of pic- 
tures of cherubs which she had seen, 
They were sweet dispositioned chil- 
dren, and Jessie loved them at once. 

Mr Lanning, Belle’s husband, came 
for dinner. We was a quiet, kindly 
man, devoted to his business, and 
seemed scarcely to notice what was 
going on. Jessie wondered if he knew 
or cared how things looked, and de- 
cided he did not, so long as_ the 
cooking was good. And there was 
where Belle excelled. She was a 
good cook, and her table was loaded 
with a variety of well-prepared food, 

“But [ can't keep dishes and uten- 
sils,””’ she contided to Jessie, when the 
latter had insisted on helping her, af- 
ter the meal wasover. “The children 
carry things around and lose them.” 


Laying Plans 


she had re- 
Jessie lay thinking. 
She had made many observations 
during the day. Belle’s house was 
not dirty, it was simply upside down, 
from garret to cellar, To her, the 
soul of order and neatness, the house- 
hold management was about as bad 
as could be imagined. Belle seemed 
to do only two’ things well. She 
could cook, and she took pride in 
keeping the children clean. The rest 
of the work was performed ina 
shambly, slipshod manner that made 
Jessie almost sick. 
time 


time after 


night 


or a long 
tired that 


“T haven't to 
this will do just now.” she had heard 
Belle remark several times that day. 

“She puts in two-thirds of her time 
waiting on those children,” Jessik 
concluded, as she thought of the 
many demands they had made on 
their mother since she had come, 
“when they ought to be helping her. 
And she hasn’t taught them to do a 
thing. Well, I am going to make a 
suggestion to her in the morning. I 
am going to ask her to turn the man- 
agement of the housework and of the 


do this right; 


children over to me. She hires the 
laundry work done, so all she will 
have to do will be the cooking. That 
will be enough for her, as I want her 
to rest up while I am here. And 
goodness knows it looks as if the 
house and children would be plenty 
for me, but I am going to bring order 
out of this chaos. It is close in here. 
The window must pe raised.” 


Jessie pushed up on the lower sash, 
and something clattered from the mid- 


dle of the window. She gave utter- 
ance to a.startled “oh” as a cold, 
hard object struck her bare _ foot. 
She stooped and picked it up, and 
held it in the moonlight—a silver 
tablespoon. 

Jessie regarded it, amused and 
vexed. ‘“Tablespoons in the bedroom 


windows. Poor Belle, no wonder 
she’s short on utensils in the kitchen,” 
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This picture can be described by a quotation from the Bible—possibly by, 
several equally well or by one text (which you might not think of at first)’ 
better than by some other likely sentences. 


In the BIBLE PICTURE CONTEST a Committee of Judges will 
approve the best answer or answers out of as many as may be submitted by 
you and other contestants. 


You are not required to labor through the whole Bible, but simply in- 
vited to pick the answers of your choice out of a given list of references placed 
before you. All the possible solutions are printed in a brief list, making up a 
handy little volume called “Gems from the Bible.” 


THREE dozen of these pictures are now ready. : 


TWO dozen more are yet to come, during the present and following 
month. 


Answers are to be sent in after you have seen all the pictures. So far, you 
and everybody else are on an equal footing. You should start now in the 
Contest and begin finding Bible verses to suit the pictures. 


Your power of expression, and your knowledge of Bible events and chare 
acters, should be increased by the Contest. The process of seeking and coms 
paring texts to match the pictures should train your faculties of observation, 
memory and judgment. We believe you will enjoy this fascinating home 
pastime, designed to please every member of the family. 


And you can earn a reward by the excellence of your answers to the pic- 


tures. $1,250 is the first reward; then come rewards of $625, $350, $250, 
$150, $100 and 413 other rewards. In the event of ties, full rewards wit! be 


paid to all tying contestants. 


This Contest was inaugurated for us by the well-known national, non- 
sectarian weekly, The Christian Herald of New York. We are prepared to 
accept orders for combination subscription to the Christian Herald and to the 
American A griculturist for one year each—either or both can be new, renewal 
or extension of present subscription—at total price of $2.50; and we shall 
promptly send, free of charge, the complete, convenient Bible Picture Contest 
OUTFIT as a premium. : 


The Outfit consists of the book “Gems from the Bible,” described above 
(the key to the Contest, practically), the Contest pictures to date (and the 
rest in due course), and a paper covered booklet called Reply Book, into which 
you can handily enter the answers of your choice. 


The Contest is free of all obligation, and open to everybody except eme 
ployees of the publications. Reprint of the full Rules, and illustrated object 
lessons and other particulars showing just how to play this game, will be for- 
warded by us immediately, and absolutely free, to any person on request. 


All you need do is send us your name and address, with $2.50, using the 
coupon below, or copying it in a letter, and we will send you the complete 
Outfit at once. Or just put your name and address on a postcard and say: 
“T want Full Information about the Bible Picture Contest.” and we will 
mail you fuller particulars. 
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i This may be cut out or copied. Fill in and send to AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST with $2.50 - 
& 
g AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, oy 
- 315 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. ae an ee (initnecemsceneees : 
- Gentlemen :—Please enter my subscription for American Agriculturist for one : 
g year and the Christian Herald for one year. J inclose $2.50 in payment. You g 
& are to send me as a free premium the Bible Picture Contest OUTFIT at once 5 
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March 18, 1916 


She felt along the window sill and 
held up an ink stand, haif full of the 
fluid, and a pair of scissors. “Right 
where little Dick could get them. 1f 
must go to sleep, or I shall wonder 
as did Aunt Clarissa: Where to be- 
gin first.” 

The next morning was Sunday, but 

nevertheless Jessie told Belle of the 
plan she Wad thought out the night 
before. Belle was pleased, but pro- 
tested: “It would be too much for 
you. The children would worry you 
to death.” 

“I wish I could help,” observed 
Trene, who was listening, “only I am 
‘so much trouble.” 

“Poor child,” thought Jessie, to 
whom the words sounded really piti- 
ful, and she resolved more than ever 
en gaining her point. “For, if I am 
to really help Belle,” she argued 
mentally, “it must be through the 
children. “What use for me to put 
things in order, if they are ailowed 
to go on as they have been? Things 
would be as bad within a week after 
i left as they were when I came.” 

“Sunday morning is always a rush 
for me,” Belle told her. “Irene and 
Wayne always attend Sabbath school, 
ganda they must be gotten ready.” 

Jessie did not understand just then 
why that should take up much extra 
time, but she learned later on. In 
the ready” process Belle did 
it all. In not one instance did the 
@hildren offer to help themselves. 
And when it came to the dressing 
there was a hunt for their Sunday 
Clothes. Belle finally found the dif- 
ferent articles required, after much 
running through the bedrooms and 
2 prolonged search in various drawers, 


Getting Ready for Church 


One of Irene’s slippers was found 
im the closet under the stairs; the 
other, after a ten minutes’ hunt, was 
brought from under the sideboard in 
the dining room. There were buttons 
missing from some of the garments, 


and after nervously watching Belle 
pin here and there Jessie seized a 
threaded needle from the window 


shade, where, with several companions 
was reposing, and began to sew 
buttons on. 

“You should see to this on Satur- 
day,” she told Irene. 

“fT cant,” said the child, in wide- 
eyed surprise, “I don’t know how.” 

“Till teach you, after today,” Jessie 
promised, and the little girl was de- 
lishted. 

The children were ready at  iast, 
looking, as Jessie told them, as if 
they had just stepped out of a band- 
box. Then-—-where was Wayne's hat? 
Another frantic and fruitiess search. 
Whey were just giving up in despair, 
and Belle remembered that he had 
another one that would do, and which 
might possibly be somewhere, when 
baby Dick crawled triumphanily from 
beneath the davenport with the miss- 
ing hat on his head. 

Selle proudly watched them 
the street, then turned with a sigh 
to the disordered room. “It soems 
as if I never get through picking up.” 
slhe said. as she gathered together the 
everyday apparel which the children 


down 


had left right where they pulled 
them off. 

Jessie was up early on Monday 
morning. She was so impatient to 


begin her labors that shg hurried 
through her toilet. At the door of the 
living room she paused. “What’s-the 
matter?” called Belle, who had seen 
her from the dining room door. 
“How do you get through here? 


Jade?” Jessie surveyed the floor, 
which was literally covered with 
newspapers. 


Belle laughed. “It’s that way every 
Monday morning. Will brings home 
those big Sunday papers, and the 
children scatter them. They are per- 
fectly wild over the comic sides and 
picture sections. It seems to me 
sometimes that I shall never get them 
picked up.” 

‘“Trene—Wayne. Come here,” Jessie 
called. They came running. “I want 
you to pick up everyone of these 


papers. Look,” she explained, get- 
ting down on her knees, “fold them 
like this, and lay them in a nice 
pile.” 


“Read us the funny page, Aunt 
Jessie. Do—do,” cried Wayne, clap- 
ping his hands. 

“After you have picked up-the pa- 
pers—I will read it for you—every 
word,” Jessie promised. “Now Iiet’s 
see who can get the biggest pile.” 

In 2 surprisingly short time the 
woom was cleared, and the papers 
carried away. “We did it, mamma, 
Wayne and me; every bit,” Irene ran 
amd told her mother, overjoyed by the 
first real task that she had ever per- 
formed. “And, oh,” she cried, hop- 
Ping about, “we are going to learn to 
work, and it will be such fun. Aunt 
Jessie says we must have a place for 
everything and keep everything in its 
piace. Won't that be nice?” 

Belle felt a pang, that her child 
should be so pleased at the prospect 
of learning to work. Had she been 
wrong? Had she made a mistake in 
‘thinking that it was more trouble to 
teach ther children te work than it 
would be to do it herself? Amd that 
is what she had thought. 











“Now, doesn’t that look nice?” 
Jessie stepped back and called [rene 
to see the dresser, which, in a clean 
scarf and a few n ornaments, 
bore little resemblance to the loaded 
down object of a few moment before. 

“Oh, it looks lovely,” praised the 
child, “but what are you going to do 
with these?” indicating the chairful 
of articles that Jessie had removed. 

“Those? Why, half of them belong 
in the kitchen. We are going to put 
everything im its place, you know, 
and keep it there, by always — 
it back after we have used it. 
here,” Jessie was hanging a a 
pincushion over the work basket, 
“every pin and needle that you and 
Wayne find you must put in here 
They are dangerous things to tiie 
around. Littl Dick might get one 
in his throat.” 

“The curtains and blinds are fall of 


them,” Irene observed. 
“Yes, and the blinds are tall of 
holes as a consequence,” Jessie re- 


plied, as she began removing the 
small, bright objects. 

essie did not allow the children to 
get tired at the work she assigned 
them. To keep them interested she 
told them stories, and taught them to 
play games, in which she promised 
to join when a task should be com- 
pleted. She praised the manner in 
which they performed their work, 
and as a stimulus to make them re- 
member to put away their toys, books, 
shoes, hats and other possessions she 
offered prizes at the end of the week. 

“If I get their habits of neatness 
once formed the rest will be easy,”’ 
she reasoned. 

“I have put a box under the window 
seat for Dick’s piaythings,” Jessie 
told the children ome day. “‘When he 
is through with them we will put 
them in it, and it won’t be long until 
he will learn to put them away him- 
self. You can teach him that.” 

“Oh, goody,” they cried. To learn 
to help seemed good enough, but to 
teach someone else—they were de- 
lighted. Children like to be trusted, 
and it was surely a responsibility to 
teach Dick. 

“How do so many bowls and 
Saucers and spbons get in the sitting 
room’?” Jessie asked, us she removed 





Friendship is love for another 


because of what that 
other isin himselfor for that other's own 
sake and mot because of what that other 
is to the one. Friendship is love 
with the selfish element eliminated 
Friendship, m short, ts love apart from 
lowe's claim or lowe’s craving. 


—H. Clay Trambull 











two of each of the articles named 
from the stand table. “There is an- 
other bowl on the writing desk and 2 
giass dish on the window.” 

Her question was answered Uy 
Wayne, in person, who was returning 
to the room, after a brief absence. 
He carried a bowl of porridge, and a 
piece of cake, and sat down on the 
floor to eat them. When he had fin- 
ished he placed the bowl and spoon 
in, the nearest window. 

“Do you think it g0o0d for the chil- 
dren to piece?” Jessie asked her 
sister. 

“Dear me, how would you prevent 
it?” Belle was plainly astonished. 

“I can remedy it,” Jessie assured 
her. “It will ryin their digestion to 
eat at all hours, as they do, to say 
nothing of the bad habit.” 

“But they get hungry.” 

“Of course. So let's spread them 
a lunch in the kitchen, or on the 
porch, at a certain hour each fore- 
noon and afternoon—something light 
and nourishing.” 

“I never thought of that,” Belle 
admitted. But won't it be tots of 
trouble.” 

“Not half as much as gathering up 
bowls and sweeping up crumbs in 
the sitting room,” Jessie told her, 
“and so much better for them. And 
in this also Jessie had her way. 

“I really have more cooking uten- 
sils than I can use,” Belle laughingiy 
remarked one day. “Where did you 
unearth that trayful of spoons, Jess?” 

“From behind the sink and cab- 
inet, beneath and on top of the range. 
several on the back porch, under the 
back step, and in the yard; yes, even 
from bedroom windows,” she addeii, 
remembering her first night’s expe- 
rience. 

“I'm going to count them every 
morning,” spoke Irene, “and if one 
is gone Wayne and me "i bunt it, 
and put it im its place.” 

And that remark made Jessie think 
that she was making progress toward 
her aim. Nor was it long before there 
was a noticeable improvement in both 
house and children. Mr Lanning 
was quick to notice the change to 
order and neatness, and commented 
upon it. Belle, too, as if half ashamed 
of her own lax methods, exerted ther- 
self to drop some of ber careiess 


the 
they but copy their elders. 






“Don't you want off two nights this 
week, Belle?” Jessie asked her sister 
one Monday morning. 

“What do you mean’?” Belle asked, 
surprised. 

“The children and I wish to get 
supper two nights out of every week.” 
Jessie explained. “I want to teach 
them to cook some little things.” 

“Yes sir, she’s going to learn us 
to cook,” Wayne cried, skipping in 

“Boys can cook, mamma. 
Aunt Jessie knows boys that can cook 
and wash dishes and do like girls. 
Did vou know it, mamma’? Can I 
ever be a cook? I want to.” 

“I always said Wayne would be a 


cook,” Belle said, patting his curis 
fondly. ‘When he was a tiny baby, 
long before he could walk, he would 
say, “I cn cook,’ just as sweet and 
plain.” 

And sv the cooking lessons were 


commenced And although the chil. 
dren were too young to attempt any 
dishes alone they learned from Jessie 
many things which would be of great 
benefit to them when they were older. 
The interest they displayed and their 
willingness to help amply repaid their 
teacher. 


Dot's Hop-Skip-and Jump Visits 
LEE M’CRAE 
I—The Way She Got Started 


Dorothy Grant, called Dot for short, 
had the worst kind of curly hair. It 
was pretty enough, but the way it 
tangied was perfectly frightful! 
Whenever her mother began to comb 
it Dorothy would cry and jerk so that 
it made the mother nervous, and that 





did not help matters. 

“If vou didn’t bob your head I 
could get the tangles out without 
hurting you,” Mrs Grant would say. 


“But I would not jerk if it did not 
hurt,”’ Dorothy would sob. 








At last one day when the snarls 
were worse than usual, Mrs Grant 
gave a sigh and said: 

“Suppose we see if telling a story 
would help—-a guessing story. Tat | 
me see! It might be about children 
im some other part of the world, and 
when I get through we'll see if you 
can name the kind of children they | 
were—-where the story happened— 
just as you love to locate places on a 
map in your new geography. You've 
studied geography in school for nearly 
a year now, and know how different 
and queer people and places are from 
those of America. What do you say?” 

“O, begin rietht now!” 

“No, I am not-ready yet. Besides, 
we ought to plan a little first Sup- 
pose we play that you-—jnst as you 
are now—are a traveler making visits 
in oitear parts of the world, going into 
those children’s homes as you would 
run in to see Susie Mulford next door. 

“Of course if you really went you 
co:7id not talk to them, or they to 
vou, for nearly every country has its 
own language, but we'll piay that vou 


understand each other. Everything I 


teli you about the children and the 
places you visit wiil be true-——the 
things I have heard and read about 
them—though of course I will have 


to make up the conversation and 
what happened, because you did not 
really and truly go. 

“Just one thing more. If Fou can 
guess the country before the story is 
through just keep real still and don’t 


interrupt, for I will have to stop short 
if you tell me. 

“There! Your hair is done for this 
time! Hun along to school, and I will 
plan my story for tomorrow morn- 
ing.” 

“And, ch, mamma, please have me 


travel by an airship, won't you? It 
would be so—so-—stylish. Besides, 
fm awfully afraid of the water, you 
know!” cried Dot, grabbing her 

“I’m going to be studying my‘ 
geography between lessons today, so 
[I can get every one of thei “guess- 
where” stories as fast as you tell 
them.” 

(Det visits in eleven different coun- 
tries. Do you think you will be able 
to guess each country from its descri 
tion? At the end of each story will 
given the name of the country visited 
im the preceding story.] 





Ducks in China 
EDITH PETERS 


farms boast of a few ducks. 
But did you know that there are 
more ducks in China than in ali the 
rest of the world put together? Hven 
the cities have their ducks. In the 
country districts they literally swarm. 
One sees them everywhere. The 
Chinese children are given their care, 
largely, and a traveler sees them 
caring for ducks, ducks, and then 
more ducks, on every road, in the 
fields amd in the yards. 

ven the boats, on which, in China, 
amy families live, have their duck 
quarters. It is a great mational in- 
@ustry. 


Then there are great duck hatching 
establishments, some of which are | 
said to produce 50000 young ducks 
teach year. Ducks are a staple food | 
and are salted and smoked as we salt 
and smoke beef and ham. 


Most 
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eu Spend Vacation, Spare Time 
profitably—gatbering bubterflies, x 
Many kinds wanted aod museums, 
highest prices. Everybc Send 2c comp 
for particulars and 3-page folder. 
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American Agriculturist 
Wants to 


Serve You 





By telling you where to get things 
you want, but don’t know where to find, 
Orange Judd American Agriculturist’s 
Service Bureau wil] answer by mail, 
free of cost, subscribers’ inquiries con- 
cerning anything they wish to buy. 

First carefully scan its advertisiag 
columns; then if you cannot find a de- 
scription of what you want to buy, or 
don’t find the address, write Orange 
Judd American Agriculturisf’s Service 
Bureau, 315 Fourth avenue, New York 
city, telling your needs and inclosing 
stamp for reply. 

Describe fully what you want to buy, 
so we'll know what you need. 


We will reply by personal letter, 
advising you where to get the 2rticle. 

If you see anything advertised in any 
other paper—which doesn't guarantee 
the reliability cf its advertisers as does 
American Agriculiurist—send it to us 
with the name and date of the paper in 
which it appeared and what informa- 
tion you desire. 

American Agriculturist has no mer- 
chandise to sell, but will gladly tell 
you where to get whatever you want. 








Mail This, If You Want Our Help 


Rn me me mm we ow a ee oe ee ee ae om ome 
Orange Judd Service Bureau 
American Agriculturist, 
315 Fourth Ave., New York City 
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Demonstration of Motor Trucks for Farm Purposes 





















MUSA HESTON 














i = was a feature of the two sufficient hauling to purchase a truck motor truck bhecause it travels s0 
days’ annual round-up at Wa- entirely for their own use, many much farther and faster than horses, 
bash Ind, attended by 900 others can keep one busy by trucking “he cost of the truck is moderate, 
farmers and their wives. It was for their neighbors. Or several farm- compared to the profit gained, It be- 
shown while many farmers have ers may co-operate to buy and run a gins to look as though the motor 
- ors Ween, tale Saeeeees 20 oe Copyright by Underwood & Underwood, N. Y. 
vo merous other lectures and demonstra- A Jump of 193 Feet 

ONSA tions on the newer phases of farming AS made by this American, 

were given during the two days, under tagnar Omvedt, in the ski 

SIBERIA the direction of V. A. Place, county contest at Steamboat Springs, 

adviser and chairman of the agricul- Cal. There has been increasing inter« 

tural committee of the commercial est in this form of sport the past win- 

club. The whole affair is a fresh il- ter all over the United States. Many 

lustration of co-operation between farm boys and girls are experts on 

town and country. the ski (pronounced skee). 





EASTEFIN 
TUPPHESTAN. 

















Present Changes in the Near East that May Affect American Farmers 


r HE Teuton-Turkish dream of con- follow The plan then evidently will be 
T ( r ‘the Near East now gets to move westward, pushing the Teuton- 
a severe set back. In January Turkishforces back on Constantinople. 
those forces had stopped the British Thi accounts for the rumor that 
advan from the Persian gulf up the rurke seeks a separat peace with 
alley < the Tigris and Euphrates’ Russia. Any peact that enabled 
rivers Since then a new army from Russia's surplus wheat to get by Con- 
southern |! has driven the Turks’ stantinople and through tha Darda- 
3 from their aoneneti lat Erzerum, and nelles to the Mediterranean might seri- 
by the time these lines are read may ously depress the American grain 
have formed a junction with the market for a time by taking its place 
British. If so, the fall of Bagdad may in European markets. 
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Pablo Lopez, 


rwood & Underwood, N. Y 
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Where German and Austrian Vessels Were Seized by Portugal 

HE harbor of Lisbon, Portugal, those countries. yermany declared 

is one of the world’s largest and war for this violation of neua~ 

finest. It has come into promi- trality, but Portugal replies that 
nence just now because the govern- she _ did it to prevent these’ ships 
ment of Portugal has taken possession from violating her hospitality by arm< 
of 36 vessels belonging to Germans ing as commerce destroyers. Ger-~ 
and Austrians that were lying in this many announced that the Moewe has 
harbor, also eight German steamships returned to a “home port” after de< 
at St Vincent, Cape Verde Islands. stroying enemy merchantmen of 
Portugal may take over all the other 60,000 tons, taking many prisoners 
vessels in her waters belonging to and some gold 

















who has been second in official attention to this crisis. food 


United States Artillery in Crisis om Mexican Border 
HE situation in Mexico was command to Villa Information that 
f brought to a ecrisis last week Villa was in personal command of the 
wit the raid by Mexican bandits raid w: iven American army officers 
on the American border town of by a Mexican rancher captured by the 
Colur New Mexico. Sixteen bandits last Sunday and who escaped 
Americans were killed. It is reported during the fighting. He told of the 
that the leader of the band was Fran- hanging of the American ranchers 
| cisco Villa. United States cavalry McKinney, Corbett and O’Neil, and 
pursued the raiders and scores of declared that a fourth American, 
} them were killed. The band num- whose name he did not know, had 
} bered over five hundred and appar- been hanged at the same time. This 
| ently was well organized for the at- informer declared Villa had from ~ 
tack. Before leaving the town many eight hundred to one thousand men Copyright by International Film Service, I 
buildings were burned. At the White and a machine gun platoon. The new 
House it was said that steps would be Secretary of War Baker had not as- Just a Plain Jersey Yam, a Freak Grown Near Cairo, Hil. 
} taken to punish the bandits. A sumed his office when news of the raid T IS 1S inches long and still grow- in the South, where they are so grown 
R memorandum to Carranza was pre- reached Washington, but was imme- ing, for the tail has sprouted. The and cooked as to be dry, mealy and 
pared. Among the raiders killed was diately sworn in and gave his first yam and the sweet potato as a appetizing, in marked contrast to thd 


are highly appreciated, especially northern soggy type of sweet potato, 
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How Many More “ Promotions ” ? 

Undismayed by the troubles which 
have befallen the farmers’ co-opera- 
tive packing company of La Crosse, 
Wis, promoters of similar enterprises 
are again abroad. They do not even 
wait to see whether the big effort of 
this kind at Newport, Minn, opposite 
St Paul, will be a success. One M, O. 
Shoop of Minneapolis and Mr Horrel 
of Humbird, Wis, appear to be pro- 
moting the farmers’ co-operative 
packing company at Owatonna, Minn, 
also at three places in Wisconsin, 
(Wausau, Madison and New Richmond. 

It is stated that these parties have 
no connection with the American so- 
ciety of equity. Equity appears to 
have no further connection with the 
farmers’ co-operative packing com- 
pany enterprises at La Crosse and 
Newport. <A _ so-called co-operative 
packing plant is also being promoted 
at Marshaitown, Ia, and an effort at 
one or two small plants is being made 
in North Dakota. 

We regret that any farmer sould 
sign any contract whereby he agrees 
that 17% cents out of every dollar he 
pays in may be absorbed by the pro- 
moters, as in the Owatonna scheme! 

Farmers should wait until the La 
Crosse and Newport enterprises have 
been developed into enduring suc- 
cesses, before putting their money in- 
to further experiments of this kind. 
INo matter what the agent says who 
tries to sell you shares, don’t sign any 
order blank, form or contract without 
it contains on its face a plain and 
specific agreement that your subscrip- 
tion shall be null and void unless 
within a certain time limit the entire 
amount of capital shall have been 
subscribed by responsible parties. In 
other words, don’t give any note or 
pay any money until the total amount 
necessary is subscribed, 

How many more of these alloged 
co-operative packing plants are being 
promoted? We would like to hear 
from everyone who is solicited to go 
into such things. Send us all the 
papers, all the evidence, the exact full 
mame and postoffice address of the 
agent who is trying to sell you the 
stock, how much is being allowed in 
each case for promoters, a copy of 
the prospectus and every scrap of in- 
formation bearing on the subject. 

The co-operative packing plant is a 
good idea, but only when started right 
and run right. If started just to make 
fat rake-offs for promoters and fancy 
profits for outfitters, failures may be 
worse than the collapse of butter fac- 
tories promoted by creamery sharks. 
It is relatively easy to organize and 
start a co-operately company for any 
purpose, but thereafter to manage it 
successfully is the difficult job. 


A “ Pure-Bred ” Swindle 


I paid $100 for a Holstein bull upon 
the explicit assurance of the owner that 
the bull was pure bred and could be 
registered and upon his argeement to 
procure the papers free for the pur- 
chaser. I was put off from time to time, 
and after some eight months wrote to 
the Hoistein-Friesian association and 
was informed that this man never had 
registered cattle with the association 
and they had no record of ever having 
transacted business with him. As com- 
mon stock the bull was worth about 
$30/—[A, M. R., Michigan. 

You have a good case against the 
man who sold the bull. Go to him, 
state the case frankly, and insist that 
he refund the difference between the 
‘value of the bull as common stock 
and the $100. If he won’t do this, 
prosecute for obtaining money under 
false pretenses, In buying pure-bred 
stock, insist upon the _ registration 
papers before payment; transfer 
papers will then follow as a matter of 
course. 


Is 5% High or Low ? 


I can get from existing banks and 
individuals all the money I want at 5%, 
oh my note secured by a first mortgage 
oh my farm, and for as long a time as 
I want. What would be the advantage 
of all this redtape of the proposed fed- 
eral farm loan system? Any plan that 
prevents the farmer from obtaining a low 
rate of interest on a long-time mortgage 
is not worth the paper it is printed on. 
re. F. M., Pennsylvania. 


_ One who can get 5% money on easy 
terms does not require the advantages 
of the proposed system. But farmers 
who have to pay all the way from 6 
to 12% and even higher rates at the 
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Will serve you free by private letter if you 
case, or claim, with all the papers about it and 
for their return, (2%) also inclose your address label from Orange Judd 
that you are a paid up subscriber; or 
such, you will be entitled to this free service by becoming a subscriber. 
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west or south, may greatly better 
themselves by pooling their credit for 
obtaining loans at moderate rates, if 
the Hollis-Moss bill is enacted in 
proper form, ‘The bill aims to get up 
a system whereby the farmers’ landed 
assets may be so mobilized as to en- 
able them to borrow at the lowest 
rates the money market affords upon 
equally good security. 

Judging from present indications at 
home and abroad, 5% net to the bor- 
rower may be as low as mortgage 
money can be furnished to the bor- 
rower for a number of years, but 
should it go lower, the new system 
provides for the farmer to get the 
benefit of the lower rate. When the 
farm bonds issued by federal or state 
land banks have proved that they are 
as good as national or state bonds, 
they will sell at the same or a better 
price. This will enable the farmer to 
get a correspondingly low rate on 
what he borrows, while investors will 
then accept an equally low rate upon 
their money because of the security 
and other advantages offered by this 
form of investment. 





Don’t Violate Insurance 

Since permitting an agent to install 
a certain form of gasoline lighting sys- 
tem in the house, a subscriber finds 
that his insurance policy is void be- 
cause of provision prohibiting the use 
of gasoline as a fuel under pressure 
within certain distance of the insured 
buildings. They cannot locate the 
agent who agreed to remove the plant 
i” not satisfactory. 

Gasoline can Le used for lighting 
and power purposes providing the in- 
stallation is done in a specified man- 
ner. Write direct to the company that 
furnished the outfit and insist that an 
agent be sent either to take the outfit 
out and refund you the money paid or 
make it conform to the provisions of 
the insurance policy. 





As to Mining Ventures 


R. J. B. invested some of his hard- 
earned money in Uncle Sam oil com- 


pany, say away back in 1906, 
at 20 cents a share, upon the 
representation that it would “soon 
be worth $1 a share.” Is this 


the concern of that name which, dur- 
ing the past year, has been advertis- 
ing so liberally in newspapers and 
periodicals that advertise any old 
thing. Such papers do not guarantee 
that their subscribers may safely do 
business with their advertisers. Never 
put into such things more than you 
can.afford to lose. There are some ex- 
cellent mining stocks in oil, copper, 
gold, iron and other minerals, but 
much of such stuff advertised is either 
a fake or mere prospect, or in the 
development stage—that is, a gamble. 
H. H. Tucker, Jr, is now president of 
a concern under the same name 
which advertises from Kansas City 
offering shares at 7 to 14 cents. An- 
other trouble with many mining 
stocks is that they are assessable, so 
that you may lose not only all you 
put in originally but may be assessed 
still more. 


The Gold Brick Seller Sold 


Joke books tell us that in the 
“olden golden” days it was always the 
best of etiquette for a farmer to buy 
every gold brick offered to him by the 
smooth stranger. But the following 
shows how the tables are turned. 

The subscriber received an article 
through the mails without any solici- 
tation on his part. We'll say it was a 
lot of soap (it wasn’t soap in his case, 
but any article may be used by the 
next schemer). This. came to him out 
of a clear sky, without his answering 
an adv or sending for it in any way. 
Our subscriber didn’t want it, nor did 
care to try to sell the stuff in 
an effort to “win one of the big 
prizes offered.”’ 

Next, our subscriber received a let- 
ter from a collection agency. (Prob- 
ably the same company that sent the 
soap, but using a different letterhead.) 
They told him to settle for the article 
or stand suit. Asked him if he wanted 
his name posted where every mer- 





chant could see what poor pay he 
was, Asked him what his neighbors 
would say if they knew he tried to 
avoid his just debts. Said a lot of 


things in this vein; talk that is calcu- 
lated to make the victim pay up even 
though he knows he has a good case, 
rather than be subjected to notoriety. 

Well, our subscriber was not in the 
least alarmed. The scheme was not 
new to him. Our Service Bureau had 
opened his eyes to a few things. He 
didn’t worry one single minute, but 
smilingly sent the soap back by ex- 
press with collect charges at the other 
end! That was just the method to 
use, They wrote our subscriber no 
more love letters. They knew when 
they had met their match, 





Warnings and Appreciation 


Will you please send us the names 
and addresses of commission mer- 
chants to whom you have shipped 
produce, live stock, hay, straw or oth- 
er articles, with satisfactory results, 
Your actual experience with such 
people gives a more reliable guide as 
to their method of doing’ business 
than any form of commercial report. 





{ sold my farm through an agent and 
am willing to pay him the agreed upon 
commission. The buyer of the farm 
bought some stock and hay from me 
to the amount of $300 that was not in- 
cluded in property which I listed with 
the agent and which he sold for me. 
(I, M, Recor, Vermont. 

Under such circumstances, you are 
not obliged to pay any commission on 
the $300 of stock and hay you sold 
yourself, unless you signed some 
document or contract whereby you 
have agreed so to do. If you have 
signed such a paper and can prove 
that you did it through misrepre- 
sentation, you might not have to pay 
the commission. 





Avoid as you would the very devil 
any of these loan sharks that you see 
advertising in the daily papers. Some 
of that gang are the very worst rob- 
bers that ever disgraced the human 
frame 

I received check from the express 
company in payment for eggs broken 
in my shipment to New York. I wish 
to thank Orange Judd Service Bureau 
for its efforts in securing settlement.— 
[E. C. Moshier, Middlesex, N Y. 





{ received check for $48.44 and note 
for $100 from that party and thank 
Orange Judd Service Bureau many 
times for your service and accommo- 
dation.—[A, Croucher, Victor, N Y. 
[We have recovered thousands of dol. 
lars from many subscribers, and with- 


out any charge to them for our serv- 
ice. It is always a pleasure to serve 
our subscribers. 1 


The v » to get in 1 touch with people 


who want to hire a man, or to get in 
touch with a man who wants a job, is 
to advertise. Select the papers that 
seem best to cover the field. The Help 
Bureau of our Farmers’ Exchange de- 
partment is for just such advertise. 
ments 





Falsely Labeled Medicine 


Here is a list of 50 so-called medi- 
cines against which the government’s 
charge that they were falsely or 


frauduiently labeled was sustained by 
the federal courts. 


Houchen’s family physician 


Dr H. A. Ingham’s vegetable expectorant nervine 
pain extractor 
Father John’s medicine 
Bad-Em-Salz 
Radam’s microbe killer 
Hilton’s specific 
Smith’s agricultural liniment 
Dr Sullivan’s sure solvent 
Russell’s white drops 
remetine 
Wild cherry pepsin 
Moreau’s wine of anise 
Dr Hermon Koch’s brand phosphate celery and gin 
compound 
Swissco hair and scnlp remedy 
Codliver oil with syrup of tar 
Dr Mozley’s lemon elixir 
Gray's giycerine tonic compound 
Dr Martel’s female pills 
Quickstep Frye’s remedy 
Seawright’s magnesia lithia water 
Hill’s aromatic extract codliver oil 
Black’s pulmonic syrup 
Tetterine 


Laxative quinine tablets 
Maignen antiseptic powder 
Cranitonic scalp food—hair food 
Dr David Kennedy’s cal-cura solvent 
Schenck’s pulmonic syrup 
Keller’s flaxseedine 
er’s consumption cure and cough lozenges 

Tutt’s pills 
Universal rheumatic remedy 
Green Mountain oil 
Weber’s Alpine herb tea 
Montague’s _ ny 
Coe’s cough balsa 
White Stone iithia, water 
Kalamazoo celery and sarsaparilia 
Quality damiana compound 
Dennis Bucalyptus ointment 
Cassidy’s 4x blood purifier 
Porter’s antiseptic healing oil 
Ballard’s horehound syrup 

Dr Shoop’s night cure 
Dr Shoop'’s cough reme 
Dr Shoop’ . restorative 


de 
— mothers’ joy salve 


aa ™ Fields phosphate dill and gin 
Stuart’s buchu and juniper 

Ozomulsion 

Jones’ break up 

Cargwell’s liver aid 

Dr Shoop’s any minute croup remedy 


Bogers’ inhalan 





Dont Throw Away 
Your Worn Tires 
breakers 





car rir xamole end are sa nee 
We Deliver F Free roouy « vepay te We Suprese and 
allow to be the judge, Sarabte 
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@ The Colorado Tire & Leather CoM 
875A Tread Bldg., Denver, Colo. 
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A Postal Brings You This 
Free Book of 


“Vermont Farms’ 


There are cheap farm lands and wonderful op 
portunities in Vermont for general farming. dairy 
ing, apple culture, maple p te, etc. This freo 
book tells facts that will varprise and delight you 
Send for it today. 

If you want to try a real delicacy, 
ask us also for list of maple syrup 
and sugar producers. Quality stand- 
ardized by act of legislature. 


GUY W. BAILEY, Sec. of State 
Box B, Publicity Bureau, Essex Junction, Vt 
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PRAOTIC AL ‘AUTO! SCHOOL 6- H-Beaver Street, New York 








If you say: 
“I saw your adv 


“In the Old Reliable Orange Judd 
American Agriculturist, to which I 
subscribe,” when you write any of 
our advertisers, you are guaranteed 
satisfaction in your dealings with 
any advertiser herein. 

If any article advertised in this 
paver that you buy, is found to 
e not as advertised, we give your 
money 

But, when writing the advertisers 
you must tell them you saw the adv 
in Orange Judd American Agricul- 
turist. 


If you don’t tell the advertiser that, 
you have no protection. You help 
yourself when you say that, for: 


You prove to the firm you write 
to that, being one of our subscribers, 
you are entitled to its best service 
and lowest prices. 


You.remind the advertiser that if 
he fails to do the right thing by you 
he will be reported to us, and if the 
matter is not adjusted fairly, the 
firm will be debarred from our ad- 

vertising columns. 

By mentioning this paper, you enable 
the advertiser to tell where your inquiry 
or order came from. 

That helps to convince the advertiser 
that it pays to advertise in this paper. 

And you thereby help to ompoest our 
policy of excluding all fake, misleading 
and swindling advertisements. 

When you say: “I saw your advertise- 
ment in the Old Reliable Orange Judd 
American Agriculturist, to which { sub 
scribe,” you do the one thing required 
of each subscriber under our broad con- 
tract, wheréby we agree to refund to 
any subscriber the purchase price of any 
article advertised in our paper, if found 
not to be as advertised. 

This contract is printed in each copy, 
at head of first column on editorial page. 
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Try CORONA ; 
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I want every Farmer and & 
Stockman to try Corona 
Wool Fat 20 Days at my 
Risk. I don’t ask you to send 
me a cent of money in ad- 
vance. Just fill out the coupon below 
and mail to me today. I'll send you 
the big can of Corona Wool Fat by 
Parcels Post—Prepaid. 

C. G. PHILLIPS, Mgr. 


If you own a horse or a cow mail me the coupon 
below, or even a post card with your name and 
address, and I will send you a big can of Corona 
Wool Fat on 20 days’ trial, with full direc- 
) tions how to use it. I want you to try it for 








20 days after you get it. Then if satisfied 

with results send me 50c. If not satisfied or 

if it does not do what I-claim, you don’t 
have to pay me one penny for it. 





\\( 

‘’ Hard and Contracted Feet, Split Hoofs, Corns, 
Scratches, Grease Heel, Thrush, Quarter Crack, Barb 
Wire Cuts, Sore Teats of Cows, Ulcers, Old Sores, etc. You 
will be surprised at the results. 


—the Wonderful Healing Compound—is unlike anything you 
ever tried or used. Don’t confuse it with salves or ointments con- 
taining grease and blister compounds. It is. the only remedy that will 
penetrate a horse’s hoof which is 60% to 70% water. Grease and water 
don’t mix—that is why Corona Wool Fat succeeds where all others fail. 
It is not a grease, but the fatty secretions extracted 
from the skin and wool of the sheep. It is readily 
absorbed, penetrates to the inflamed inner tissues, heals and cures, 
does not burn or blister, leaves no scars, causes no pain, and 
will never get rancid or decompose. 






















Heals Quarter Crack 


Corona Mfg. C Kentor 
Ohio. Gentiemen—lI received 
the can of Corona Woo! Fat 
and tried it on a Carb Wire 
Cut. Your Corona Wool Fat 
is the right thing for wir 
cuts, and every Stock Mar 
should have a big box of iton 
hand at aii timer. Yours 
truly, W.8. Dennis, Kobinson, 


Kan. It heals without leaving a scar and will grow an entirely new . hoof. 
Corona Mfg. co. Kenton, | Morris & Co., the great Chicago packers write: “We have been ae, 
Obio. Dear Sirs—Ihavetested | vcing Corona Wool Fat on our heavy draft horses working On tests wire cuts without 





























and find it to be sllandersn | city pavements for four years. We are highly pleased -with its Loeving o Seer 
eitcseneianee Odes it ie the pest thing Lheveces, | Yesults and would not be without it.” 
E. Stover, R. I’. D.No.2, Spring 
© Mills, Pa. ¢ 
cy » % 1G Gadus 
« *@ Itake all the risk. If you have not tried Corona Wool Fat before, 
% © "* I will furnish you with a big can to try.on any case you have. If it 
% 4% *, does what I claim you would not hesitate to pay me a five dollar bill 
» were * for it. If it does not, it won’t cost you one cent. Ileave it all to you. 
Sy dy. %\ % Send coupon today and Ill send the trial can of Corona Wool Fat by return mail— 
"Gs a% % postpaid—as offered. 
. % Go % Cc. G. PHILLIPS, Mgr. 
C&O % 
ON THE CORONA MFG. CO. » 
%, 7% Cures 








38 Corona Block MENTON, OHIO Gene Repanseue ay 
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Cures Collar Belie Corona Curee Gere Teats of Cows Before and After—Case of Crease Meel 




















